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TT was on the 25tli of October, 1795, or, according- to the 
calendar of tliat period, on the 3rd Prumairc, an IV^., that the 
National Convention, the very day before ‘it ceased to exist, 
created the Institute of France, in which it was proposed to re¬ 
suscitate and combine in a single body the old Academies, which 
two A ears Ccarlier the same Convention had abolished. Tlie new 
society was divided into three classes ; that of the physical and 
matlieinatical sciences, that of the moral and politual sciences, 
and that of literature and the fine arts. These three classes 
were further subdi\ ulctl into twenty-four sections,* which were 
intended to include every branch of secular knowledge from 
Alatheinatios down to Elocution. Each section was composed 
of twelve members, six residing in Paris, and six in the various 
pro-^ inccs of France. Tlie separate sections had special meetings 
for their own jparticular business, and once a month there was a 
general gathering of the whole Institute. Alembcrs were elected 

* Tliesc twenty-four Motioiif were os follow*;—1. The Brat dart was dWided into 
ten sections: 1, matliamMltta; 2, mechanical arts; 3, ailrononiy; 4, axprWmenhit 
physics; 5. chemistry; ^ naturd history and mineralogy; 7, botany and general 
phynies; 8, anatomy ami physiology ; 9, medeeine and surgery; 10, rural aconomy 
and vetciiiiary art. II. The second class included; 1, analyns of sensalions and idcu; 
2, morality; 3, social science and legislation; 4, polHictu.economy; 5, history ; 6, 
geograpi.y. 111. The third claaa comprised : 1, grammar; 2, lb« languages of anti¬ 
quity; 3, poetry; 4, antiquities and monument*; t^paiuting; 6j, sculpture; 7, archi¬ 
tecture ; 8, music and elocution. 
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^l>y ib^ ^^Dtirc body, and whilst a musician or a comedian decided 
^ tbc merits of a botanist or a {jeoniefriclan, the astrouoiiicrs 
* 9m veterinary surgeons assisted in their turn to select the best 
architect or the best poet. The arrangement betra;js> the inilu- 
ence of the political theories of a time when the intelligence of 
voters w'as less considered than their numbers, and when labourers 
and artizans were supposed to be Ciimpctciit to c-hotjsc physicians 
and judges. • • 

The extreme Republican party lia\e often appealed to the 
creation of the Institute as an unanswerable proof of the solicd- 
tude felt by the government of 17i)3 for the progress of know¬ 
ledge. To appreciate the justice of the pretension it is suffieit'iit 
to remark that it was no^ the Xalional Coinentioa in the days of 
its dreadful power and sinister splendour—it was not the National 
Convention of Robespierre and Danton,—but the National Con¬ 
vention—sinking beneath the weight of itsown unpojmhuity, and 
impelled by a death-bed repentance— whi<h founded tlie Institute. 
It would be diflicult to believe that a political assembly whicli 
listened to Marat and the butcher Leg(»ndre, which admired the 
style of Pere Duchesne and scut Andre Chenier to ttie guillotine, 
could take much interest in liteiature; or that lo\eis of stienee 
could have shed the blood of Lavoisier after attempting h) dis¬ 
honour bim, ha\e massacred Bailly and forced ('oiiilorccl to 
commit suicide. No tinge of seholaiship could ha^e remained 
among legislators who, not (ontent with ha\ing closed aW the 
educational establishments, burned or pillaged the most \aluable 
libraries and archives, .and seriously asked for a c<dleetlou of the 
Laws of Minos to as^st them in framing a constitution.* The 
republic of 1793, tljat republic of whieli France is in((*ssantly 
reminded by the self-called pure republican party, detesttul lite¬ 
rature, learning, and science, and, in founding the liistitutf* on 
the last day of its existen<*e, the Convention only yi<‘lded to the 
outcry of the public, who reproached it with hu\ing suppressed, 
by a barbarous decree, the academies which had once shed such 
lustre on France. 


* Here IS a characteristic letter on this subject, the fnc-iimilo of which will be fouiii] 
in the lecond rolume of the Isographie des Jfommea Ceiibres, a collection well known 
in Fnoce^— 

* 7 Juiii, 1793, Tan 2 de la Kepub, 

* Cher Concltoyen,—Charge avec qiiatre de mee collegues iu preparer pour LuiuH 
im plan de Coostitation, je vous prle en leur nom et au mien de nous procurer 3ur-le- 
ebainp Ictluix de Minos, qui doiveut se trouver dans un recueil de loix Grecques; nous 
ea avuns un besuin urgeolt 

‘ H]£BACri«T DE S^HELLES. 

* Salat, auititf, au brave citoyen Dc'saulnays.' 

It iawdl known that this da SicbelleB was the principal compiler of wbst 

is called the ConMtitution de VAn HI. He was of,an old parliamentarian family, 
and was certainly one of the most educated members of the Couventig^. 

The 
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The collection of laws by which the Institute was first regu¬ 
lated, with their subsequent modifications by the d-ifferent 
governments which have succeeded in France since 1795, will 
be found in the Annuah*e de ITnstitut de France pour Vannee 1853. 
In reading the Annuaire^ it becomes evident p c once that the 
Convention regarded the Institute merely as a literary and scien¬ 
tific machine, acting under thc^ guidance of the ruling power, 
which was to dictate to the authors and savants of the period the 
course they were to follow in their investigations. The first and 
fundamental law of the Institute is expressed in a W'ay which 
assimilates the mental pursuits of a learned society to the manual 
labour of a company of artizans who worked under the direction 
of a government agent: ‘ L’lnstitut National des Sciences et Arts 

est destine.a suivre, confonneinent aux lois et arretes du 

Directoire Executlf, Ics Iravaux sciontifiques ct litteraires qui 
aiiront pour objet Tutilite generalc el la gloire de la Republique.’ 
Tlie Republicans of the Convention have here assumed a tone of 
authority which Louis XIV, liimself had refrained from using 
towards the old Academies. Though he has not the reputation 
of having allowed too much liberty to his subjects, he knew the 
value of the men whom he was addressing, and, instead of 
speaking to them as a master, he ‘ exhorted them to extend their 
researclies to everything that may be useful and curious, in the 
various branches of mathematics, in the different processes of the 
arts, and in all that may relate to natural history or physics/ 

In addition to the mischievous control proposed to be exercised 
by the Executive llirectory, the Conventipn marred its project 
partly through ignorance—as when tlioy allotted to the same 
section two sciences so distinct as botany and general physics— 
and }>artly by yielding to the prejudices of the time, as in the 
predominance which was given to practical agriculture. Whilst 
the Institute was annually to choose twenty persons to travel, at 
the ox])ense of the State, for the purpose of collecting observations 
upon fiirming, it wiis decided that six would be sufficient to 
glean, in every part of the world, the facts which related to all 
other bratichcs of knowledge, including geography. It is only 
too well known that ^t a period when, by the help of the 
nmm^ the horrors of famine had spread over the whole of France, 
the Convention adopted a language of hypocritical sensibility, 
borrowed chiefly from agriculture and gardening, and wbichs 
would sometimes have led a stranger who entered the chamber 
of the Committee of Public Safety to believe Bimself transported 
to happy Arcadia. There are those still living ip. Paris who re¬ 
member Robespierre walking with a Im^ bopouet of flowers in 
the garden of the Tuileries which had l^n planted with, pota*** 
toes I Vegetables were then ht^ld in great honour, 
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introduced everywhere, even into the almanack. The French 
Republican Calendar, decreed at this period by the Convention^ 
and which remained in use for several years, is a work to startle 
the wildest imagination. The duration of the month, the 
length of the week, the beginning of the year, arc all changed ; 
and in their stead we find an assemblage, at once ridiculous and 
revolting, of words imported from the Greek, and expression^ 
transferred from the lan^age of the kitchen. The days arc 
divided into ten hours, and the hours into ten minutes. Every 
day of the year has a separate title, which is generally taken 
from the farm: one is called carroty another cabbage^ a third asSy 
a fourth liog^ and thus through three hundred and sixty daj s,— 
the last five of this preposterous year being termed sansciilottidesy 
in honour of the sansculottes. Worse than this merely ridiculous- 
nomenclature, the Convention shocked and insulted all sober 
feeling by its scandalous impiety, and called Christjnas-dag the 
day of the Doo I In the phraseology of its loaders, in its public 
festivals, and even in its fashions, the epoch presented an ignoble 
combination of classical pretension with rustic vulgarity. A cook 
could not buy her provisions without being forced to blunder 
through fragments of the learned languages, and the vocabulary 
of the markets was frequently, in exchange, introduced into the 
debates of the National Convention. It was by this body, and 
amidst these circumstances, that the Institute of France was raised 
out of the ruins of the ancient fabrics of literature, science, and art. 

The government of the Directory succeeded to that of the 
Convention, and the vote relative to the establishment of the 
Institute was carried into execution under its auspices. Of a 
hundred and forty-four members of whom the Institute was to be 
composed, forty-eight were chosen by the? Directory, and the 
other ninety-six were elected by the first forty-eight, whom the 
government had appointed. If political prejudices had been 
less strong, it would have been natural to admit into the Institute 
all the members of the old Academics who were still living in 
France ; but though care was taken, on the contrary, to say or 
do nothing which could connect the newly-modelled republican 
body with the former monarchical establiAiment, yet the func¬ 
tionaries of the Institute were necessarily selected, to a great 
extent, from these experienced guides. Cuvier, in his eloge of 
Adanson, gives a touching picture of the first reunion after the 
terrible tempest which had dashed to pieces the vessel, and 
engulfed so many 8f the crew:— 

^ At the summons of the luling power, and after four years of disper- 
rion, those illustrious med Idl^on all rides the obsourity of their retire¬ 
ment, and met together onee'more. The impression produced by that 
meeting can never he eliUced-^their tears of joy, their reciprocal and 
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eager questions regarding their misfortunes, their retreats, their occu¬ 
pations ; their mournful recollections of numbers of their colleagues 
vfho had fallen beneath the axe of the executioner; and the pleasing 
emotion of those who, called for the first time to sit beside men whose 
genius they had long respected, now also learnt from this affecting 
sight to appreciate the qualities of their hearts ! ’ 

The celebrated characters who were thus again brought toge- 
•ther had owed their safety dur^g the Reign of Terror solely to 
the care which they had taken to court oblivion by concealment* 
The majority of them had passed the intervening space in 
misery and privation* The illustrious botanist Adanson, who 
has endowed science with so many novel and pregnant ideas, was 
reduced, for want of a lump, to the necessity of working by the 
uncertain glimmer of his scanty iire. When summoned to take 
his place at the Institute, he replied to the invitation that he was 
unable to attend for want of a pair of shoes, Laplace had taken 
refuge in the house of a peasant in the country, and was de* 
pendent for his subsistence on the price of a gold medal which 
he had received from a foreign Academy* Indeed, such bad 
been his poverty that for a long while he could not afford to 
purchase a broom. Lagrange, one of the greatest of mathema¬ 
ticians, was threatened with airest as a suspected person, and 
only escaped through a powerful friend who procured a decree 
from tlie Committee of Public Safety commanding him to make 
calculations on a subject which was then of primary importance, 
the theor}" of projectiles. The Abbe Hauy, the founder of Crystal- 
lography, had been thrown into prison, and was strangely saved in 
some moment of merciful caprice through casual remark of a 
citizen that it was ^ better to spare a recusant priest than to put a 
peaceable student to death.’ Lalande, equally famous as an astro¬ 
nomer and a scholar, was reduced to the necessity of standing with 
a telescope in the evening on the Font Nevf to show the moon to 
the persons in the street; and he was probably indebted even for 
his life to that impiety and cynicism which harmonized well with 
the ideas of the time. At evening'parties he never failed to pro¬ 
duce a box of spiders and caterpillars, which he ate like sweet¬ 
meats as he talked. ^ If he met a person, whether man or woman, 
whose conversation pleased him, he invariably requested per¬ 
mission to inscribe their names in his Supplement to Sylvain 
Marcchal’s Dictionnaire des Athies^ which had been, originally 
undertaken at his own suggestion, and in which, upon all sorte 
of paradoxical pretences, they had inserted such champions of 
Christianity as St. Chrysostom, St. AugUsfin, Pascal, Rossuet, 
and Fenelon* A verse of Delille on humming birds, which 
commenced with the words^ * Et dei. dil m having 

appeared 
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• appeared in a journal, Lalande added the poet to his list, and 
hastened to inform him of hi^ eanonization. It proved that sHl 
en est was a misprint for 8*ils en ont, and Delille retorted : ^ You 
are a fool to see in my verses what I never wrote, and not to sec 
in the heavens what is visible to all the world/ Lalande had 
the daring, nevertheless, to affirm in his Supplement ‘ that he 
was prouder of his progress in atheism than of his progress in 
astronomy;’ nor did his insul^ to religion prevent liim fronk 
proclaiming that he believed himself possessed of all tlie virtues 
of humanity. ‘ From these virtues,’ said a wit, ‘ it is at least 
necessary to except humility.’ 

The learned Benedictines, whose immense labours had thrown 
a flood of light upon the ecclesiastical and literary history of 
France, were too much discredited by their profession and piety 
to be admitted into the Institute, but it comprised from the very 
commencement so many men of confirmed or rising reputation 
that it won the public esteem. The mathematical and physical 
sciences were the richest in representatives of a first-rate order. 
The dignity inherent in the new body was increased by the 
inheritance of glory bequeathed them by the old Academics; 
fof, wiser than the government which founded it, the Institute 
was eager to trace back its pedigree to its honoured predecessors. 
The cfTorts it made with this view were manifested in a thousand 


ways, and particularly by the care it took to complete, as far as 
possible, the publication of the memoirs of the ancestral societies. 
The links by which it had striven to connect itself with the past 
became stronger still when, under Louis XVIIL, the different 
classes resumed their qncient names. 

The Academies which preceded the Institute, and from which 
it now boasts to descend, were four in number. The oldest in 
date, the Academie Frangaise, was founded in 1635, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., by Cardinal Richelieu, who filled it with 
his creatures, and who wished to use it to establish his pretended 
literary superiority over the great Corneille. The Annuaire des 
Socides &ivant€8 gives the ' following curious account of its 
origin:— 


^ The French Academy was founded the fimt among those which 
now compose the Institute; it dates from the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Cardinal Richelieu, having learned that several 
literary men met on stated days at the house of Conrart, a Protestant 
who was mixed up in all the politics of the time, to discuss various 
subjects and communicate their works to one another, he became suspi¬ 
cious of the society. jSe wished to belong to it, and long and earnestly 
requested to be adtufa member. All powerful though he was, he 
war refused. Fearing to bfiittre^but resolved to conquer them, he deter- 
ndned to constitute them li sUjfU society. Agninst this they struggle 

for 
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for two years, and, either from connivance with the men of letters, all 
of whom were influential persons, or from jealousy at the establishment 
of a new power which might become a rival to themselves, the Parlia¬ 
ment declined register the patent. At length, in 1636, they were 
obliged to yield. The new society was charg^ with the duty of per¬ 
fecting the language, and thence received the name of the Acadxmie 
Fran^aise. The Cardinal declared himself its head, under the title of 
Protector. After Chancellor S(f'guier, who succeed^ Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, Louis XIV. took himself the •title qf Protector, which has been 
borne ever since by the Kings of France.^ 

The Parliament bore no good will to Richelieu for encroaching 
on their political prerogatives, and, when the weighty question 
of the Academy was referred, to them, a member said that it re¬ 
minded him of the satire of Juvenal where the senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted about 
the dish for a turbot. 

The new society fulfilled their instructions by engaging in the 
compilation of a Dictionary which was designed to be the 
standard of language for the nation. It did not appear till 
1694, and Garrick complimented Johnson on having effected in 
seven years what it cost forty Frenchmen half a century to 
aocoinplish. In truth, their very numlier was the principal 
cause of the delay, for, instead of a division of labour, they 
endeavoured to cany on the work in committee. ‘ They have 
all,^ said Furetiere, ‘the ait of making long orations on a trifle. 
They can hardly get over a couple of lines without long digres¬ 
sions, without telling an anecdote, or talking of the news of the 
day.’ ‘ Every one,’ said Boisrobert, * promises great things; 
when they meet they f\o nothing. They have been six years 
employed on the letter F*, and I should be nappy if I were certain 
of living till they get through G* Colbert, at a loss to under¬ 
stand how the time could be spent, attended a sitting. The 
word under discussion was am?', and there was such a controversy 
to determine what was meant by n friend that the great minister 
was thenceforth satisfied that it was vain to be impatient. The 
language, moreover, was in a transition state. Before Z was com¬ 
pleted A had grown antiquated, and the entire road had to foe 
traversed anew. • 

In 1658 the ex-quecn of Sweden, Christina, paid a visit to 
the Academy, after having just enacted at Fontainebleau lihe 
fearful tragedy of the murder of Monaldesclii, her'Master of 
the Horse. The murder excited general indignation;; ai^d the 
Acadcmichins, in receiving the Queen, ha^ the spirit to re¬ 
buke her. They invited her to hear a specuaen in their Die- 
tionaxy, and read the word under wbidi oecnrred the pro¬ 
verbial phiue, ^Ckme tf prinees^ wkidi pleats the 
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to expx^s the malignant violence of a person in power.’ The 
vQaeen immediately understood the application, and eudea- 
^'Vonred to smiley but the smito was as ghastly as the game of 
7 ipi||iCeaafae had played. The French Academy were content to 
'tcoiifine their satire to their ball of assembly, but it is singular 
,^h(W prone Icpdcographers have been to make their dictionaries 
the vehicle of their prejudices or their wrongs. Dr, Johnson’s 
definitions of. Whig^ pension, jiensimer^ oats, and excise are fami- 
> liar to all the worl^ A more curious, and less known instance, 
occurs in the once popular French Dictionary of Richelet, who 
thus exemplifies the word escroquer —* The son of Francois 
Herrard de Vitri swindled {escroque) M. Richelet of ten Louis- 
dores, and that scoundrel, instead of retrieving the misconduct of 
his son by restoring what he had basely swindled {escroqitc)^ had 
the insolence to approve what be had done, and in a foolish note 
to thank M. Richelet for his generosity.’ 

When the labours of the Academy at last appeared they dis¬ 
appointed expectation. The philological portion was extremely 
meagre, no quotations were given from standard autliors, and the 
meanings of words were exclusively illustrated by familiar phrases 
constructed for the occasion. Repeated revisions have clone little 
to remove these radical defects, and, though a useful work for 
ordinary purposes, we must look forward to the historical dic¬ 
tionary of the language, upon which the forty arc at present 
engaged, for anything like a monument worthy of their great 
names and long reputation. 

The Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ivas founded 
in 1663. In the introduction to the first volume of their 
Memoirs, which was published in 1717, it is stated that Louis 
XIV., perceiving that * France had not yet been sufficiently 
careful to leave to posterity a just idea of her (by which he 
meant his) greatness, and that the most brilliant actions ran a 
risk of being forgotten because they were not perpetuated on 
marble or in bronze, he deemed it for the advantage of the nation 
to establish an Academy which should devote itself to devising 
inscriptions, mottoes, and medals,’ An enormous volume, en¬ 
titled MidaUles relatives aux Princtpatix EvAiements du de 
Louis U Orandj contains engravings and descriptions of three 
hundred and eighteen medals commemorative of the reign of 
this magnificent mince. The new Academvi who were destined 
to transmit hif jpoiy to posterity, consisted at first of only four 
persons, who weref sditeerted from among the members of the 
Acadimis Frar^tse^ Louis XIV. called them ^ bis little aca¬ 
demy,’ and their ooint|M4ions deserved no higher appellation. 
Besides their primary iilnty of devising were to dc- 

^ scribe 
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scribe the King’s fPtes^ select designs* for his tapestries, and, 
what was still more strange, assist 'Quinault in the composi^oir 
of his operas.—to choose the stit^cis, arrange the Irenes, and 
compose the aivertissements^ or» in oth^ Wbrds, the halliiet 
evident that it was not at the bnt^t an erudite society^ noT Veire 
the duties exactly worthy of the genius of ’Bbileau and Kaeii^y 
who were among its earlier‘members. The Ac^^ny was* 
constructed in 1701, and out of frivolous committee bf taste, 
whose aim was to feed the vanity or minister to the pleasures of 
Louis XIV* by the most hyperbolical designs, aiid the most 
arrogant Inscriptions, there arose a body which has never been 
surpassed for the accuracy, the solidity, and the extent of its re« 
scarches. Before the Revolution it had already published forty- 
six quarto volumes full of important dissertations on all the 
branches of history and scholarship; and Gibbon, who constantly 
quotes the collection, pays it the compliment of saying that no 
work had been of greater service to him in his labours. The 
seventeenth century, which produced Descartes, Pascal, and 
Fermat in philosophy, and Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
Bossuct, and Fcndlon in literature, had also given birth to 
several prodigies of learning. Everybody knows by name, and 
every scholar by its use, the admirable glossary of Ducange, 
which is not merely a dictionary of the barbarous Latin of the 
middle ages, but contains the most enormous collection of facts 
on the early history of modem Europe which was ever perhaps 
brought together by a single man. A learned cotemporary ob¬ 
served that what astonished him most was that Ducange had 
spent only thirty years upon the work. What he had done for 
modern Latin he next accomplished for the later Greek, and he 
was one of the editors of the series of Byzantine historians, 
which consists, with its supplements, of upwards of fifty folio 
volumes. The Benedictine monks, combining their labours, 
puhlishetl their celebrated editions of the fathers, and could 
boast the names of Montfaucon and Mabillon, whose prodigious 
works on antiquity, on the monuments of the French monarchy, 
in short, on every branch of chronological and archaeological 
learning, have nevar been surpassed in indefatigable diligence 
and scrupulous accuracy. Never was there a completer contrast 
than between the patient concentration of these earnest scholars^ 
and the hasty, d^KAirsive sciolism of our superficial Sge. 

The Acadhnie de Ptintare^ founded in never* |iayed tai 
important part under the monarchy; but |t 
with the old Academic dee Sciences^ which^ esfadbliihed in 1666, 
and remodelled in 1699, soon ootstrqqped m JEknopean 

reputation. 'Though ihe^ Aeaddmie^Fte^^ could.boasl^ the 

names 
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names of Corneille, Racine, Bossuet, Fenclon, and Voltaire^ 
■their works did not proceed from the body to which they be- 
kmged, whereas the Academic dee Sciences was the vehicle for 
communicating the researches of its members to the world, and 
shone with the lustre of the numerous rays of which it thus 
became the focus. Nor did it stop at the ornaments of France, 
■but enhanced and extended its fame by adopting such men as 
Peter the Great, Sir Isa^sc Nawton, Leibnitz, Boerhaave, Lin- 
nmus, and a host of others who were scarcely less distinguished. 
Louis XIV., who wished for panegyrists everywhere, did not 
diminish the favour with which the Acatlemy w«as regarded 
abroad by bestowing pensions on a certain number of foreign 
savants. The abstruse pursuits of these philosophers becninc 
even popular as well as celebrated through the (ihffes of Fonte- 
nellc, who for many years was the Secretary of the Academy, 
and succeeded in interesting a prodigious number of readers in 
the lives and labours of his colleagues. The ignorant, said 
Voltaire, understood, and the learned admired him. As a ma¬ 
thematician and man of science he did not belong to the highest 
rank, and he playfully alluded to the circumstance when he said, 
on presenting his Giometrie de VInfini to the Regent Orleans, 
^ There, Sir, is a book that only eight men in Europe can un¬ 
derstand, and the author is not one of the eight.’ As a writer, 
again, he has never been classed among the rarest masters of 
language and style, but in the combination of author and natural 
philosopher he may challenge comparison with any name in the 
world. His ilages^ free from the usual extravagance of panegy¬ 
rics, and the tawdry commonplaces of pretentious declaraati<»n, 
are remarkable for tbeir liveliness, simplicity, and elegances; 
and unite, in admirable proportions, biographic details with 
scientific exposition. In describing his colleagues he &c;t forth 
their qualities both of heart and intellect, and taught the public 
to love alike the philosophy and the philosophers. 

Such were the separate Academies which formed tlie basis of 
the new National Institute. In that period of change and vio¬ 
lence: the tyrant of to-day was the slave or victim of to-morrow, 
and another master was now rapidly ascending the steps of a 
throne-from which so many aspirants had been precipitated in 
turn. Notwithstandixig the eagerness with which the Institute 
bad opened its domrs to General Buonaparte by electing him, on 
the 25th of December, 1797, a member of the section of Mc- 
-ofaanicsyhe quickly empldyed his power to dismember the society 
tor which be had honour to belong. As the whole course of 
toM government proved, Jpe dreaded free discussion, < and had no 
ttdcHration for any intellectual potwiit which enig^tend in sapping 

the 
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the sandy foundations of despotism. The lengths to which he 
would fain have carried bis censorship may be judged by an 
apostrophe he addressed to M. Suord. ^Your Tacitus/ he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ was only a declaimer and an impostor who calumni* 
ated Nero,—yes, I say, calumniated^ because Nero, after all, was 
regretted by the people. Wliat a misfortune for princes to have 
such historians.’ ‘ That may be true,’ replied M. Suard, ‘ but 
^hat a misfortune for the peoplp if tljere were not such histo¬ 
rians to restrain and terrify bad princes.’ The aversion which 
he felt for the historians of the past was infinitely stronger for 
the speculators on the present, whom lie contemptuously called 
idMoijues. Two or three years, acconliiigly, after he became 
First Consul, he suppressed the class of moral and political 
philosophy. The Institute was then arranged in four divisions: 
viz., Mathematical and Physical Sciences; French Language and 
Literature; Ancient History and Literature; and the Fine Arts. 
The number of members was altered, entire sections disappeared, 
others were called into being, the links which connected the 
different classes were loosened, and, what was the most im¬ 
portant change of all, the elections, which had hitherto been 
perfectly free, were declared invalid until they had received the 
ap])robatJon of the government. 

'The sequel corresponded with the commencement, and under 
the Empire the Institute remained in complete subjection. 
Napoleon 2 ^rotected mathematics and physics because he knew 
that those who cultivated them cared little for pcditics, and 
generally submitted to any government which gave them pen¬ 
sions and titles. Neither was be indifferent to the advantages 
which might accrue to bis most cherished science—the ait of 
war—and the professional motive was aided by his personal 
reganl for members like Mongc, Berthollet, Fourier, Laplace, 
and Lagrange, some of whom had accompanied him to Egypt, 
and for whom he retained a strong regard. He equally encou¬ 
raged the arts, because he was well aware that the splendid 
monuments of architecture, sculpture, and painting were so far 
from provoking inconvenient discussions that they served, on 
the contrary, to amusf the people and dazzle their imaginations* 
But as for the literature of the Empire, which only permitted 
panegyrics, nothing could be poorer, and it would hare profited 
more by a little liberty than by all the tinsel with which 
Napoleon decked his flatterers. Not only was the censorship 
exercised over books and newspapers, but it was also applied to 
the oration which every member of the claSs of Fren^ Lan¬ 
guage and Literature prcmounced in public on ibe day of his 
admissioa. On account of a few words which he had mtroduced . 

into 
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into big speech, and which he refused to modify, Chateaubriand 
was virtually prevented from taking his seat at the Institute 
during the imperial rule. 

With his constant desire to gain renown and produce effect, 
Napoleon established decennial prizes, which gave rise in 
1808 to a scries of interesting reports by the different classes of 
die Institute on the progress of all the branches of liuman know¬ 
ledge since 1789. It is^ said that the Iimpcror had expressed a 
wish that tlie labours of the entire civilized world should be in¬ 
cluded in the review ; but, on looking through the collection, 
it is evident that the writers clearly understood that France 
must occupy the first place. This was the patriotism which 
best pleased Napoleon, and, what was no less gratifying, they 
joined to the flattery of the nation a fulsome and undigni¬ 
fied adulation of its head, which became so much the vogue 
that the greatest men did not scruple to employ it. It is painful 
to find the illustrious Cuvier himself, in his Report on the pro¬ 
gress of Natural History, addressing the Kmperor in such terms 
as these : ‘ A word from your Majesty can create a work wliich 
will as far surpass that of Aristotle by the extent of the subjects 
which it will embrace, as your actions exceed in splendour those 
of the Macedonian conqueror/ The same tone is everywhere; 
apparent. It is Napoleon that is to direct* and inspire disco¬ 
veries, and the one \vord of his Majesty goes for more than the 
genius and achievements of the discoverers. 

At the restoration the Institute was again rc-eirganized. The 
four old Academies resumed their names, and some members 
were excluded who had been among the bitterest enemies of the 
house of Bourbon. This was an encroachment upon the liber¬ 
ties of the society; but the men who thought it jiroper that the 
Directory* in forming the Institute should summon only a portion 
of the old Academicians—the men who silently submitted to 
the violent suppression by Napoleon of a whole department of 
science, could not complain that Louis XV'III. should erase the 
names of politicians who bad both voted for the execution of 
Louis XVl. and assisted in the revolution which brought Napoleon 
from Elba to Paris. Gradually, howevc{^ this distrust creased, 
and, after a few attempts at resistance, the government no longer 
opposed tbc election of persons who had formerly figured in the 
hostile ranks. Under Louis Philippe the Institute enjoyed, if not 
an unlimited, at least an ample freedom, and during the ministry 
of M. Guizot the Aeadhnit dee Scimees Morales et Politiques^ 
whose very exist^ce bad been intolerable to Napoleon, was once 
more re-established* Tbe same liberty of speech and action 
has been far frmn ctmtinuing down to the present time. Some 
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of the members were expelled during the late republic, and 
M. Fortoul, who was the Minister of Public Instruction, pro¬ 
hibited the Academy from proposing last year for one of its 
annual prizes the ‘ History of Parliamentary Eloquence in 
England/ Tlie Academy which might bow with a semblance 
of self-respect to the genius and power of the first Napoleon 
could not consent to take its orders from the mouth of M. Fortoul, 
and as it refused to provide a second subject there was no award. 
Apparently the Minister was of opinion that the history of par¬ 
liamentary eloquence in England would not be conducive to ‘ the 
glory of France,* which is what the Institute is charged by the 
terms of its foundation to promote. 

After all its remodellings the Institute is now composed of 
live Academics, which, in the official Anmiaire^ arc arranged in 
the folhnving order: the Academic Franqaise^ the Academic des 
Inscriptions et lielles Lettres^ the Academic des Sciences^ the 
Academic dcs lieaux Arts^ and the Academic dcs Sciences 
Morales et Folitifjncs. The meetings arc held at the Palais 
Alazarin, a large building on the banks of the Seine, which, with 
its fine library, was founded by the Cardinal two centuries ago 
for the benefit of the public. The administration of the Institute 
is tolerably unifor^l^, Ilcsides agents to regulate its general 
affairs oa(*h Accademy has its bureau^ composed of a president or 
director,^ a vice-president elected by the members for a fixed 
ptM'iod, nnd of one or more perpetual secretaries, who are ap¬ 
pointed for life. These bureaux are the managers for their re¬ 
spective societies—especially the perpetual secretaries, who enjoy 
an unusual amount of consideration and influence. They receive 
five times the salary of the ordinary members,f and, apart from 
their office, are generally among the most distinguished person¬ 
ages and best writers of their time. 

Although the Academic des Sciences has the highest reputation 
abroad, it is the Academic Franqaise which in France—that is, in 
Paris—excites the greatest interest. The forty members of whom 
it is composed are not only the most popular authors of the day 
—they arc not only the men who, in poetry or prose, in the 
public journals, or frsm the professor’s chair, have the car of the 
largest number of persons—but they are also tlie men who, for 


* In (lie Aead^mie F)ranqaise the Ptetideni takes (he title of Director, and the Vice- 
President that of Chancellor. 

t The salary of a perpetual Secretary is 6000 francs, or 210/. per anuatn. Every 
titular mcmlter of the Institute receives an annual sum of 1200 francs, or besides 
a droii de pn<scfice, whictf averages five francs a sitting, that it, about 300 fV^cs 
a-year. At the Acaddtsic Franqaise and the dn ^ere are also 

increased allowances made to the members of the ciimroissifUis to which; the govem- 
ment has intrusted the direction of particular works, such gs the Histoire JLittC^ 
ram d$ /a Pkoace, &c. 

thirty 
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thirty years, have taken the most prominent part in political 
affairs, and who have been conspicuous actors in the critical 
moments which have decided the fate of the country. Indeed, 
power of speech has become one of the chief qualifications for 
admission, and, accordingly, every orator who has played a dis¬ 
tinguished part in politics is eager to obtain such a testimonial to 
his success as is implied in his adoption by the Academy. But, 
since vacancies are not of freqftent occurrence, it often happens 
that, at one election, there are several candidates with conflicting 
claims—as authors, orators, prose writers or poets,—who obtain 
the suffrages of different fractions of the assembly. When the 
rival aspirants are men who have been much before the world, u 
contest becomes, particularly towards the close, a matter of 
intense excitement to a large portion of Parisian society. Draw¬ 
ing-rooms are in commotion; fashionable ladies pen dozens of 
beseeching billets ; newspapers write up their editors or allies ; 
the friends of the competitors move heaven and earth ; even 
ministers of State exert their authority, and for several days 
everybody who reads, writes, or thinks is engfiged in canvassing. 
When the election is over, the interest is diverted to anotlicr 
point. The successful member is reejuired—as indeed was the 
custom in all times—to read, at a public sitt^|g, an eloge of the 
academician he succeeds, and the president m return sets fortli 
the merits of their new associa^. These receptions^ as they are 
called, are generally throngetl by all the fasliion of Paris. 
Splendid ecjuipages crowd the avenues to the Institute; the Ijall 
is filled to overflowing, and it is a common sight to see ladies of 
the highest rank ami in their richest attire battling with one 
another for seats several hours before tlie proceedings commence. 
Curiosity, which with them is the most powerful of passions, not 
only overcomes their natural politeness, l>ut even their care for 
their dress. At length a roll of drums is heard ; the soldiers (for 
nothing can be done in France without soldiers) present arms, 
and the Ac*a(lemicians enter the semicircular space reserved for 
their use. O^a signal from tlie president, the new member rises 
amid the profoundest silence, and delivers an oration wliich often 
ranks among the masterpieces of French t^Ioqucnce, and which 
the president strives to emulate by as brilliant a ro]>ly. 

If the reception always passed in this routine manner, the ex¬ 
cessive eagerness to be present would no longer exist* But it is 
generally known beforeliand that the speakers will seize the 
opportunity to treat directly or indirectly on the great subjects 
of the day. Sometimes if‘ is literary, sometimes religious and 
political systems, which are brought into collision. The discus¬ 
sion, if we may so call it^ though sotnetimee animated for a 
prepared and intercommunicated dialogue, is always courteous 
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and complimentary, for the Acadimie Frangaise prides itself as 
much on maintaining the old traditions of urbanity as in pre¬ 
serving the strictest purity of language. A good example of 
these intellectual duels, in which there is the report and the 
flash of the ]:)istol, without the ball, occurred not long since 
on the admission of the Count de Montalembert, who for many 
years has been the champion of the nltra-Catholic party in 
France, and whose constant aim has boon to ruin the University 
for the benefit of the Jesuits. His predecessor, M. Droz, a 
writer of considerable merit, had passed through all the phases 
of political opinion, conimoncing with an admiration for revolu¬ 
tions, and ending with thorough monarchical and conservative 
principles. The occasion afforded M. de Montalembert a pre¬ 
text for touching upon all the questions of Church and State 
which he has most at heart, and deciding them according to the 
exclusive notions of his party. On that day it happened that 
the president of tlie Academy was a man who presented in 
everything the most complete? contrast to M. de Montalembert,—— 
a Protestant was confronted with an ultra-Catholic, and the 
former Grand Master of the University with its deadliest oppo¬ 
nent. Without in the slightest degree infringing the laws of 
courtesy, and while manifesting the utmost personal goodwill 
towards his antagonist, M. Guizot firmly maintained in hi» 
answer tlie principles of which he has been the earnest supporter 
througli life. ‘You know, sir,* ho began, ‘ that it was said by 
our L<jrd Jesus Christ, In my Father^s house are many mansions f 
and starting from this point he demonstrated to M. de Monta- 
Icmbort that his impetuous zeal was but little in harmony with 
the cause of Christianity. Nothing could be more attractive at 
the moment than the dignified debate. To the somewhat monk¬ 
ish countenance and rather unctuous oratory of M. de Montalem- 
bert, oppose the severe profile and commanding eloquence of M. 
Guizot; imagine the champions in the presence of a numerous and 
enthusiastic audience, consisting of the wannest pa^izans of their 
several systems, and of all the most distinguished j^iticians who 
had spent their lives in kindling and directing the passions of their 
fellow-citizens ; imagme this at a time when liberty of speech was 
suspended, when the press was gagged, when parliamentary dig* 
cussion was at an end—and it is easy to conceive what expecta¬ 
tion was excited by-these speeches, and what a frenzy of applause 
accompanied their delivery. So great was the effect that the 
French government would allow them to be^ published, in the 
newspapers only in a mutilated form* In the official edition 
which was printed for the Institute they may be read in their 
integrity. 

It is not only on the reception of a new member that the 
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Academic Franqaise comes into direct communication with the 
public. Every year there is a solemn meeting at which prizes 
are bestowed upon those who have produced upon given subjects 
the best works in prose or verse. At the same time there is 
another distribution of a less usual kind, that of the prizes of 
virtue. They were instituted by M. de Montyon, a celebrated 
French philanthropist, who, in 1782, entrusted various sums to 
the Academie Fraiigaise ^nd the Academic des Sciencesy to be 
annually conferred upon persons who had either distinguished 
themselves by worthy actions, or had published books or inven¬ 
tions of a useful character. When the Convention swept away the 
prizes of virtue, and were doing their utmost to eradicate the 
tiling, M. dc Montyon emigrated to England. He had retained 
possession of his immense fortune, and on his return to France 
in 1816 he renewed and augmented his gift. He bequeatlicd a 
further endowment at his deatl^, which took place in 1820, and 
the two academics are now the dispensers of a considcnible in¬ 
come, Virtue prizes are said to be of Chinese origin ; but what¬ 
ever effects they may have produced at the other end of the world, 
it may well be doubted whether it is expedient with us to make 
money the representative sign of those duties, which are denomi¬ 
nated virtuous precisely because tliey are thought to be thoroughly 
disinterested. Add to which there is the difficulty of estiuiatiiig 
the moral purity of an action, and the still greater diniciilty 
of pronouncing upon the relative merits of the deeds of rival 
competitors, and of ticketing each with its proper market jirici;.* 
The Academy, who are the appraisers, will estimate, for In¬ 
stance, at 3000 francs, the virtue of a fireman who lias rushed 
into the flames to save the life of €*i child, and at only 500 francs 
the virtue of a servant who, for thirty years, has airectionately 
tended on a poor and helpless master. As might be expcM-tctl, 
when the object is public effect, the heroism which is inoinentary, 
ostentatious, and dramatic, usually fetches fur higher sums than 
the heroism ^f prolonged and obscure self-denial. But let us 
for a momciMidmit the wisdom of the proceeding, and enter the 
hall in which the prizes are distributed. 

The President of the Academy, surrounded by the members of 
the Institute, and a numerous auditory, delivers a speech in which 
tlie heroes of the day are portrayed generally in a pompous'style. 
After having exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric, and all the 

* In same parte of the ecattiDoit prizes are given for cleanlinew, and when the 
ean^flatef are numeroi^tbe must be embarraeeed to decide who hoi the whiteit 

■bin and clothee. A Ilf. P)«&, in a recently published little work entitled 
Manuel ElemenUdre eap re s w i, his belief Aat tbeee rewards will be shortly 

abolished, because everybody will m convinced of ttie necMiity of frequent washing 
both for their persons and linen. It will be long enough before tbS prizes for virtue 
are abandoned on rimilar grounds* 
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Art. L—1. Anmaire des Societh Samntes de la France et de 
VEtranyer^ public nous le^ auspices du Ministre de Thisiruction 
Publiqne. Paris. 1846. 

2. Aunuaire de Vlnstitut de France pour Tannic 1853. Paris. 

18 :);}. 

3. Discoiirs prononcis dans la siance publique tcnue par TAcadimie 
Franqahe jmir la reception de le Comte de Montalemherty le 
5 Fioric}\ 1852. 

4. Notice lUslorique sur la Vie et les Travatix de M. Rossi. Par 

M. Secretain* Perpdtuel de TAcademie des Sciences 

Morales rt I^olitiques, Paris. 1849. 

5. Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires dcs Seances de T Acadimie des 
Sciences. Par MM. les Secretaires Pcrpetucls. Paris. 1835- 
1853. 

TT was on tlic 25th of October, 1795, or, according to the 
A calendar of that period, on the 3rd Urumaire,* IV\, that the 
National Con\ention, the ver}*^ day before it ceased to exist, 
created the Institute of France, in M*hich it was proposed to re* 
suseitate and combine in a single body the old Academies, which 
two \ears earlier the sante Convention had abulislied. The new' 
society was divided into three classes; that of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, that of the moral and political sciences, 
and that of literature and the fine arts. These three classes 
vvt*re further subdivided into twentv-four sections,* which w'ere 
intended to include every branch of secular knowledge from 
Matliomatics down to Elocution. Each section composed 
of twelve membei's, six residing in Paris, and six'M the various 
provinces of France, The separate sections had special meetings 
for their oivn particul&r business, and once a mouth there was a 
general gathering of the whole Institute. Members were elected 

* Tli^sc twenty-four flections were oa fuHows;—1. The first c1.l8s was divided into 
tenflectiniis; 1, mathematics; 2, mechanical arts; 3, astronomy; 4, experimental 
physics; 5, chemistry; 6, natural history and mineral«>gy; 7, botany ainl general 
physics; anatomy and physiology ; S. medecine and surMry; 10, rtirU economy 
and veteiiiidiy art. li. The second class included; || analysis of sensations and ideas; 
2, morality; 3, social science and legislation; 4, political economy; 5, history; 6, 
geograpiiy. 111. llie third class comprised : 1, grammar; 2, thelatiguages of anti¬ 
quity; 3, poetry; 4, antiquities and monoments; 5, paiudogt 3, tcul^ure; 7, archi¬ 
tecture ; 8, music a^ elocution. 

Yot. xciii. NO. ctxxxvr, z by 
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by the entire body, and whilst musician or a comedian derided 
on the merits of a botanist or a geometiician, the astionomers 
and veterinary surgeons assisted in their turn to select the best 
architect or the best poet. The arrangement betra}s the influ¬ 
ence of the political theories of a time when the intelligence of 
voters was less considered than their numbers, and wlicn labourers 
and artizans were supposed to be competent to choose physicians 
and judges. • * 

The extreme Republican party have often appealed to the 
creation of the Institute as an unanswerable proof of tlu' solitu- 
tude felt by the government «)f 1703 for the progress of know- 
ledge. To appreciate the justice of the pretension it is suflicient 
to remark that it was not the National Convention in the days of 
its dreadful power and sinister splendour—it was not the National 
Convention of Robespierre and Danton,—liut the National Con¬ 
vention—sinking beneath the weight of its own unpopularity, and 
impelled by a death-bed repentance—which founded the Institute. 
'tt_would be difficult to believe that a political asseiiibly which 
'listened tp Marat and the butcher Legendre, which admired the 
stylb of Pere Duchesne and sent Andre Chenier to tlie guillotine, 
could take much interest in Jiterature ; or that hn ers of sc ieiicc 
. cOidd have shed the blood of Lav oisler after attempting to clis- 
bonour him, have massacred Railly arid forced C'oiulonc't to 
cbmmit suic^ide. No tinge of sobokirship could*.have nuiiained 
among legislators ^hci, not leootcnt with haring closed all the 
education^ estal4isliments,'^TirnecIbr pillaged the most valuable 
libraries and archives,'and sfrioysly askdd for a collcc;tion of the 
Laws n/'Mi^os tp assist^ them in f;(amlng at:onstitpilon.* Tim 
republic of 1793, that republic <-ofWhich France Is incessantly 
reminded by the seIf-caUc4 rc^utiltilicEhi paiU:y, cletestc'd'litc*- 
lature, leardii^, and science, in founding^ the Institute on 


by a barbaiws decree^ the^acadenues wnicii had once shed such 
lustre on Fianpc. . 

* Here is a characteristic letter bn this suMi^ct, the fac-simile of which wilHie found 

in the second Toluvd of CMliografhie de$ a'colle^ion well known 

in Franca :—* 

's‘ 7.Jum, 1793, Tan 2 de la R^pub. 

* Cher Concito^eDir—Chi|^e avec qnatra de ipes eoildgues de preparer pour Lundi 

tin plan de Constitution, vbns.priiB eri leUr nom tnieii de nous pntcurer sur-le- 
cbaiDp ies loix de Minos, qm dbiistsiNe trouver un^reeueil de loix Grecquei; nous 
ettavonsunbesoiaurgt^. - 

* H^B'AULT de S^CBEtZiES. 

* Salat, aa^itid, Mtaziiitd au bravo citoysii JMaulnays.* 

It » vsell lniawp4hat Ibis HdtW^'tKtSfohelles was die plineipal compiler of what 
is called the CoRsttluitbn de VAn IlL *Ue was pf an old parliatnentartan family, 
and 4aii certainly one of%e most educated members of the Convention, 

", ' ' The 
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The collection of laws by which the Institute was first regu¬ 
lated, with their subsequent modifications by the different 
governments which have succeeded in France since 1795, will 
be found in the Annuaire de VInstitut de France pour Vannee 1853. 
In reading the Annuaire^ it becomes evident r t once that the 
Convention regarded the Institute merely as a literary and scien¬ 
tific machine, acting under the guidayce of the ruling power, 
wliich was to dictate to the authors and savants of the period the 
course they were to follow in their investigations. The first and 
fundamental law of the Institute is expressed in a way which 
assimilates the mental pursuits of a learned society to the manual 
labour of a company of artizans who worked under the direction 
of a government agent: ‘ L’Institut National des Sciences et Arts 

est destine.a suivre, conformeinent aux lois et arretes du 

Directoire Executif, les travaux scientifiques et litteraires qui 
auront pour objet rutilite generale et la gloirc de la Republique,/ 
The Republicans of the Convention have here assumed a tone of, 
authority whicli Louis XIV. himself had refrained from usi^ng 
towards the old Academies. Though he has not the reputation 
of having allowed too much liberty to his subjects, he knew the 
value of the men wliom lie was' addressing, and, instead of 
speaking t(> them as ft master, he ‘ exhorted them to extend their 
rcsearclics to everything that may be useful ^and curious, in the 
various branches of mathematics, in the diflerent processes of the 
arts, and in all that may relate to natural history or physics.’ 

In addition to the mischievous control proposed to be exercised 
by the l^xccutive Directory, the Convention marred its project 
partly through ignorance—as when they allotted to the same 
sec;tion two sciences so distinct as botany and geqcral physics— 
and partly by yielding to prejudices of the time, as in the 
predominance whfch was given to practical agi'iculture. Whilst 
the Institute was annually to choose twenty persons to travel, at 
the expense of the State, fur tlic purpose of collecting observations 
u))on farming, it was decided that six would b^^ufficient to 
glean. In every part of the world, the facts which related to all 
other branches of kncyyledge, including geography. It is only 
too well known that at a period when, by the help of the niaxi-' 
mum, the horrors of famine had spread over the whole of France, 
the Convention adopted a language of hypocritical sensibility, 
borrowed chiefly from agriculture and gardening, and whi^ 
would sometimes have led a stranger* who entered the chamber 
of the Committee of Public Safety to believe himself transported 
to happy Arcadia. There are those still living in Paris who re¬ 
member Robespierre walking wi^lbkajftrge bouauet of flowers in 
the garden of the Tuileries whicli had been planted with pota¬ 
toes I Vegetables were ^hen held in great nonour, and were 
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introduced everywhere, even into the almanack. The French 
Republican Calendar, decreed at this period by the Convention, 
and which remained in use for several years, is a work to startle 
the wildest imagination. The duration of the month, the 
length of the week, the beginning of the year, are all changed ; 
and in their stead we find an assemblage, at once ridiculous and 
revolting, of words importe<^ from the Greek, and expressions 
transferred from the language of the kitchen. The days are 
divided into ten hours, and the hours into ten minutes. Every 
day of the year has a separate title, which is generally taken 
from the farm ; one is called carroty another cabbage^ a third ass^ 
a fourth liog^ and thus through three hundred and sixty days,— 
the last five of this preposterous year being tcxmedsamcnlottidesj 
in honour of the sansculottes. Worse than this merely ridiculous 
nomenclature, the Convention shocked and insulted all sober 
feeling by its scandalous impiety, and called Chrisimas-dag the 
day of the Dog ! In the phraseology of its leaders, in its public 
festivals, and even in its fashions, the epoch presented an ignobh? 
combination of classical pretension with rustic vulgarity. A rt«»k 
could not buy her provisions without being for(X‘d to blunder 
through fragments of the learned languages, and the vocabulary 
of the markets was frequently, in exchange, introduced into the 
debates of the National Convention. It was by this body, and 
amidst these circumstances, that the Institute of France was raised 
out of the ruins of the ancient fabrics of literature, science, and art. 

.The government of the Directory succeeded to that of the 
Convention, and the vote relative to the establishment of tluj 
Institute was carried into execution under its auspices. Of a 
hundred and forty-four members of whom the Institute was to be 
composed, forty-eight were chosen by the Directory, and the 
other ninety* six were elected by the first fortj^-eight, whom the 
government had appointed. If political prejudices had been 
less strong, it would have been natural to admit into the Institute 
all the menij^rs of the old Academies who were still living in 
France ; but thr>ugh care was taken, on the contrary, to say or 
do nothing which could connect the newW-modcllcd republic'au 
body with the former monarchical cstamisbment, yet the func¬ 
tionaries of the Institute were necessarily selected, to a great 
extent, from these experienced guides. Cuvier, in his ^loge of 
Adanson, gives a touching picture of the first-reunion after the 
terrible tempest which had dashed to pieces the vessel, and 
engulfed so maiiy of the crew:— 

‘ At the summons of the rulitii^ power, and after four years of disper- 
rinn, those illustrious men lift oiit-aU sides the obscurity of their retire¬ 
ment, and met togetlier once more. The impression produce<i by that 
meeting can never be effaced—their tears of joy, their reciprocal and 
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eager questions regarding their misfortunes, their retreats, their occu¬ 
pations ; their mournful recollections of numbers of their colleagues 
ivho had fallen beneath the axe of the executioner; and the pleasing 
emotion of those who, called for the first time to sit beside men whose 
genius they liad long respected, now also learnt from this aifecting 
sight to appreciate the qualities of their hearts! * 

The celebrated characters who were thus again brought toge- 
tlier had owed their safety during the {leign of Terror solely to 
the care which they had taken to court oblivion by concealment. 
The majority of them had passed the intervening space in 
misery and privation. The illustrious botanist Adanson, who 
has endowed science with so many novel and pregnant ideas, was 
reduced, for want of a lamp, to the necessity of working by the 
uncertain glimmer of his scanty fire. When summoned to take 
his place at the Institute, he replied to the invitation that he was 
unable to attend for want of a pair of shoes. Laplace had taken 
refuge in the house of a peasant In the country, and was de- 
})cndent for his subsistence on the price of a gold medal which 
he had received from a foreign Academy. Indeed, such had 
been his poverty that for a long \vhile he could not afford to 
purchase a broom. Lagrange, one of the greatest of mathema¬ 
ticians, was threatened with arrest as a suspected person, and 
only escaped through a powerful friend who procured a decree 
from the Ctunmittcc of Public Safety commanding him to make 
calculations on a subject which was then of primary importance, 
the theory of projectiles. The Abbe Hauy, the founder of Crystal¬ 
lography, had been thrown into prison, and was strangely save^ in 
some moment of merciful caprice through the casual remark of a 
citixen that it was ‘ better to spare a recusant priest than to put a 
peaceable student to death.* Lalande, equally famous as an astro¬ 
nomer and a schc^ar, w'as reduced to the necessity of standing with 
a telescope in the evening on the Pont Neuf to show the moon to 
the persons in the street; and he was probably indebted even for 
Ins life to that impiety and cynicism which harmonized well with 
tlie ideas of the time. At evening parties he ncvcr^^ailed to pro¬ 
duce a box of spiders and cateq^illars, which he ate like sweet¬ 
meats as he talked. J£ he met a person, whether man or woman, 
whose conversation pleased him, he invariably requested per¬ 
mission to inscribe their names in his Supplement to Sylvain 
Marcchal’s Dictionnaire des Athies^ which had been originally 
undertaken at his own suggestion, and in which, upon all sorts 
of paradoxical pretences, they had inserted such champions of 
Christianity as St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin, Pascal, Bossuet, 
and Fenelon. A verse of DelUlo on humming birds, which 
commenced with the words, \ M des. dieuj: dil en estj having 
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appeared in a journal, Lalande added the poet to his list, and 
hastened to inform him of his canonization. It proved that s^il 
eii e$t was a misprint for sHh en out, and Delille retorted: * You 
are a fool to see in my verses what I never wrote, and not to see 
in the heavens what is visible to all the world.* Lalande had 
the daring, nevertheless, to affirm in his Supplement * that he 
was prouder of his progress in atheism than of his progress in 
astronomynor did hi^ insults to religion prevent him from 
proclaiming that he believed himself possessed of all the virtues 
of humanity. ^ From these virtues,* said a wit, ^ it is at least 
necessary to except humility.* 

The learned Benedictines, whose immense labours had thrown 
a flood of light upon the ecclesiastical and literary history of 
France, were too much discredited by their ])rofession and piety 
to be admitted into the Institute, but it comprised from the very 
commencement so many men of confirmed or rising re})utation 
tliat it won the public esteem. The mathematical and pliysical 
sciences were the richest in representatives of a first-rate order. 
The dignity inherent in the new btxly was increase<l by the 
inheritance of glory bequeathed them by the old Academies; 
for, wiser than the government which founded it, the Institute 
was eager to trace back its pedigree to its honoured predecessors. 
The efforts it made with this view were manifested in a thousand 
ways, and particularly by the care it took to complete, as far as 
possible, the publication of the memoirs of the ancestral societies. 
The links by which it had striven to connect itself with the past 
became stronger still when, under Louis XVlIl., the different 
classes resumed their ancient names. 

The Academies which preceded the Institute, and from which 
it now boasts to descend, were four in number. The oldest in 
date, the Academie Franqaise^ was founded in 1635, fluring the 
reign of Louis XIII., by Cardinal Richelieu, who filled it with 
his creatures, and who wished to use it to establish his pretended 
literary superiority over the great Corneille. The Annuaire dee 
Societh ^vmUee gives the following curious account of its 
origin:— 

^ The French Academy was founded the first among those which 
DOW compose the Institute; it dates from the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Cardinal Richelieu, having learned tliat several 
literary men met on state(| days at the house of Conrart, a Protestant 
who was mixed up in all the politics of the time, to discuss various 
subjects and communicate their works to one {mother, he became suspi¬ 
cious of the society.* He wished to belong to it, and long and earnestly 
requested to be admitted a member. All powerful though he was, he 
was refused. Fearing to brave t)«Et reimived to conquer them, he deter- 
mfoed to ecHistitute them* A10^ aaoie^. Agiddst this they struggled 
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for two years, and, either from connivance with the men of letters, all 
of whom were influential persons, or ^ni jealousy at the establishment 
of a new power which might become a rival to themselves, the Parlia* 
ment declined to register the patent. At length, in 1636, they were 
obliged to yield. The new society was charg^ wifh the duty of per-, 
feeling the language, and thence received the name of the Acadhnie 
Fmn^'aise. The Cardinal declared himself its head, under the title of 
Protector. After Chancellor Seguier, who succeeded Cardinal Richer 
lieu, Louis XIV. took himself the title of Protector, which has been 
borne ever since by the Kings of France.* 

The Parliament boro no good will to Richelieu for encroaching 
on their political prerogatives, and, when the weighty question 
of the Academy was referred to them, a member said that it re^ 
minded liim of the satire of Juvenal where the senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted about 
the dish for a turbot. 

The new society fulfilled their instructions by engaging in the 
compilation of a Dictionary which was designed to be the 
stcandard of language for the nation. It did not appear till 
1694, and Garrick complimented Jolinson on having effected in 
seven years what it cost forty Frenchmen half a century to 
accomplish. In truth, their very number was the principal 
clause of the delay, for, instead of a division of labour, they 
endeavoured to carry on the work in committee. ‘ They have 
all,^ said I’urctiere, ‘ the art of making long orations on a trifle. 
They can hardly get over a couple of lines without long digres¬ 
sions, without telling an anecdote, or talking of the news of the 
day.’ * Every one,’ said Boisrobert, ‘ promises great things; 
when they meet they do notlilng. They have been six years 
employed on the letter F^ and I should bc^ happy if I were certain 
of living till they get through Colbert, at a loss to under¬ 
stand liow the time could be spent, attended a sitting. The 
wonl under discussion was a/rn’, and there was such a controversy 
to determine what was meant by n friend that the great minister 
was thenceforth satisfied that it was vain to be impatient. The 
language, moreover, was in a transition state. Before Z was com¬ 
pleted A had grown antiqua.ted, and the entire road had to be 
traversed anew. ♦ 

In 1658 the ex-queen of Sweden, Christina, paid a visit to 
the Academy, after having just enacted at Fontainebleau tije 
fearful tragedy of the murder of ^fonaldeschi, her Master of 
the Horse, The murder excited general indignation, and the 
Academicians, in receiving the Queen, hatl Jthe spirit to nes 
buke her. They invited her to hear a specimen of their Dic- 
donary, and read the word JeUf uijder which occurred the pro¬ 
verbial phrase, * Game of jmsMSf iMeh omiy pfeosss yleyer^ 
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to expma the malignant violence of a person in power.’ The 
Queen immediately understjpod the application, and endea* 
voured to smile, but the smile was as ghastly as the game of 
, princes she had played. The French Academy were content to 
confine their satire to their hall of assembly, but it is singular 
how prone lexicographers have been to make their dictionaries 
the vehicle of their prejudices or their wrongs. Dr. Johnson’s 
definitions of Wldg^ ^ensioner^ oats^ and excise are fami¬ 

liar to all the world. A more curious, and less known instance, 
occurs in the once popular French Dictionary of Richclet, who 
thus exemplifies the word escroquer —‘The son of Francois 
Herrard de Vitri swindled {escroque^ M. Richelet of ten Louis- 
dores, and that scoundrel, instead of retrieving the misconduct of 
his son by restoring what he had basely swindled {€scroque\ had 
the insolence to approve what he had done, and in a foolish note 
to thank JVf. Richelet for his generosity.’ 

When the labours of the Academy at last appeared they dis¬ 
appointed expectation. The philological portion was extremely 
meagre, no quotations were given from standard authors, and the 
meanings of words were exclusively illustrated by familiar ])hrascs 
constructed for the occasion. Repeated revisions have dune little 
to remove these radical defects, and, tlmugh a useful work for 
ordinary purposes, we must look forward to the historical dic¬ 
tionary of the language, upon which the forty are at ]>resent 
engaged, for anything like a monument worthy of their great 
names and long reputation. 

The Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres was founded 
in 1663. In the introduction to the first volume of tludr 
Memoirs, which was published in 1717, it is stated that Louis 
XIV., perceiving that ‘France had not yet been sufficiently 
careful to leave to posterity a just idea of her (by which he 
meant his) greatness, and that the most brilliant actions ran a 
risk of being forgotten because they were not pcrjictuated on 
marble or in bronze, he deemed it for the advantage of the nation 
to establish an AcodRny which should devote itself to devising 
inscriptions, mottoes, and medals.’ An enormous vuluino, en¬ 
titled MedaiUes relatives auz Princtpaiuc Kvemments da Rbgne de 
Louis le Grand^ contains engravings and descriptions of three 
hundred and eighteen medals commemorative of the reign of 
this magni6cent prince* The new Academy, who were destined 
to transmit his glory to posterity, consisted at first of only four 
persons, who were selected from among the members of the 
Acadimie Franqaise. Louis XIV. called them ‘ his little aca¬ 
demy,’ and their occup^iow deserved no higher appellation. 

• Beikles their primary dot^r devising medals they were to de¬ 
scribe 
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scribe the King;’s fetes^ select designs for his tapestries, aitd^ 
wliat was still more strange, assist Quinault in the composition 
of his operas,—to choose the subjects, arrange the scenes, and 
compose the divertissements^ or, in other words, the ballets! It is 
evident that it was not at the outset an erudite society, nor were 
the duties exactly worthy of the genius of Boileau and Racine, 
who were among its earlier members. The Academy was re¬ 
constructed in 1701, and out of ^frivolous committee of taste, 
whose aim was to feed the vanity or minister to the pleasures of 
Louis XIV. by the most hyperbolical designs, and the most 
arrogant inscriptions, there arose a body which has never been 
sur])asscd for the accuracy, the solidity* and the extent of its re¬ 
searches. Before the Revolution it had already published forty- 
six rpiarto volumes full of important dissertations on all the 
brandies of history and scholarship; and Gibbon, who constantly 
cpiotes the collection, pays it the compliment of sajdng that no 
work had been of greater service to him in his labours. The 
soAcntcenth century, which jiroduced Descartes, Pascal, and 
Format In philosophy, and Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
Bossuet, and Fendlon in literature, had also given birth to 
scvtrral prodigies of learning. Everybody knows by name, and 
every scliolar by its use, the admirable glossary of Ducange, 
which Is not merely a dictionary of the barbarous Latin of the 
middle ages, but contains the most enormous collection of facts 
on the early history of modem Europe which was ever perhaps 
lirought together by a single man. A learned cotemporary ob¬ 
served that wdiat astonished him most was that Ducange had 
sjient only thirty years upon the work. What he had done for 
modern Latin he next accomplished for the later Greek, and he 
was one of the editors of the scries of Byzantine historians, 
which consists, with its supplements, of upwards of fifty folio 
volumes. The Benedictine monks, combining their labours, 
published their celebrated editions of the fathers, and could 
boast the names of Montfaucon and Mabillon, whose prodigious 
works on antiquity, on the monuments the French monarchy, 
in short, on every branch of chronological and archaeological 
learning, have nevef been surpassed in indefatigable diligence 
and scrupulous accuracy. Never was there a completer contrast 
than between the patient concentration of these earnest scholars, 
and tlic hasty, discursive sciolism of our superficial age. 

The Academic de Peinture, founded in 1648, never played an 
important mrt under the monarchy; but i^was far otherwise 
with the old AcadAnie des Sciences^ which, established in 1666, 
and remodelled in 1692, soon outstripped the rest in European 
reputation. Though the Acadimxe ^ Franqaise cotdd boast the 
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names of Corneille, Racine, Bossuet, Fenelon, and Voltaire, 
their works did not proceed from the body to which they be¬ 
longed, whereas the Acadhnxe dee Sciences was the vehicle for 
commimicating the researches of its members to the world, and 
shone with the lustre of the numerous rays of which it thus 
became the focus. Nor did it stop at the ornaments of France, 
but enhanced and extended its fame by adopting such men as 
Peter the Great, Sir Is£(ac Newton, Leibnitz, Boerhaave, Lin¬ 
naeus, and a host of others who were scarcely less distinguished. 
Louis XIV., who wished for panegyrists everywhere, <Ud not 
diminish the favour with which the Academy was regarded 
abroad by bestowing pensions on a certain number of foreign 
savants. The abstruse pursuits of these philosophers became 
even popular as well as celebrated through the clothes of P'ontc- 
nelle, who for many years was the Secretary of the Academy, 
and succeeded in interesting a prodigious number of readers in 
the lives and labours of his colleagues. Tiie ignorant, Siaid 
Voltaire, understood, and the Icamcrl admired him. As a ma¬ 
thematician and man of science he did not belong to the highest 
rank, and he playfully alluded to the circumstance when he said, 
on presenting his Gdomitrie de VJnfini to the Regent Orleans, 
^ There, Sir, is a book that only cigiit men in Kuropo can un¬ 
derstand, and the author is not one of the eight.’ As a Avriter, 
again, be has never been classed among the rarest masters of 
language and style, but in the combination of author and natural 
philosopher he may challenge comparison with any name in the 
world. His iloges^ free from the usual extravagance of panegy¬ 
rics, and the tawdry commonplaces of pretentious declamation, 
are remarkable for their liveliness, simplicity, ami elegance; 
and unite, in admirable proportions, biographic details with 
scientific exposition. In describing liis colleagues ho set forth 
their qualities both of heart and intellect, and taught the public 
to love alike the philosophy and the philosophers. 

Such were tbe separate Academies which formed the basis of 
the new National Institute. In that period of change and vio¬ 
lence tbe tyrant of to-day was the slave or victim of to-morrow, 
and another master was now rapidly ascending the steps of a 
throne from which so many asjnrants had been precipitated in 
turn. Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the Institute 
had opened its doors to General Buonaparte by electing him, on 
tbe 25th of December, 1797, a member of the section of Me- 
ehanics, he quickly employed his power to dismember the society 
tb which he had tke honour to belong. As tbe whole course of 
hie government proved, he dreaded free diacussion, and had no 
tolemtion for any intellectnalpmceiiit which nughtend in sapping 
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the sandy foundations of despotism. The \engths to which he 
would fain have carried bis censorship may be judged by an 
apostrophe he addressed to M. Suard. ^Your Tacitus,’ he ex¬ 
claimed, ^ was only a declaimer and an impostor who calumni¬ 
ated Nero,—yes, 1 say, calumniated^ because Nero, after all, was 
regretted by the people. What a misfortune for princes to have 
such historians.’ * That may be- true,’ replied M. Suard, * but 
what a misfortune for the peopln if th^re were not such histo¬ 
rians to restrain and terrify princes.’ The aversion which 
he felt for the historians of the past was infinitely stronger for 
the speculators on the present, whom he contemptuously called 
id^oloyxtes. Two or three years, accordingly, after he became 
First Consul, he suppressed the class of moral and political 
philosophy. The Insritute was then arranged in four divisions; 
viz., Mathematical and Physical Sciences; French Language and 
Literature; Ancient History and Literature; and the Fine Arts. 
The number of members Avas altered, entire sections disappeared, 
others were called into being, the links which connected the 
different classes were loosened, and, what was the most im¬ 
portant change of all, the elections, wliich bad hitherto been 
perfectly free, were declared invalid until they had received the 
approbation of the government. 

The sequel corresjTonded with the commencement, and under 
the Empire the Institute remained in complete subjectioa 
Napoleon protected mathematics and physics because he knew 
that those who cultivated them cared little for politics, and 
generally submitted to any government which gave them pen¬ 
sions ami titles. Neither was he indifferent to the advantages 
which might accrue to his most cherished science—the art of 
war—and the professional motive was aided by his personal 
regard for members like Mongc, Berthollet, Fourier, Laplace, 
an<l Lagrange, some of whom had accompanied him to Egypt^ 
and for whom ho retained a strong regard. He equally encou¬ 
raged the arts, because he was well aware that the splendid 
monuments of architecture, sculpture, and painting were so far 
from provoking inconvenient discussions that they served, on 
the contrary, to amuw the people and dazzle their imaginations. 
But as for the literature of the Empire, which only permitted 
panegyrics, nothing could be poorer, and it would have profited 
more by a little liberty than by all the tinsel with which 
Napoleon decked his flatterers. Not only was the censorship 
exercised over books and newspapers, but it was also sq^lied to 
the oration which every menW of the claJk of Frrach Lan¬ 
guage and Literature pronoaneed in public on the day of his 
admission^ On account of a few words which he had introduced 
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into his speech, and which he refused to modify, Chateaubriand 
was virtually prevented from taking his seat at the Institute 
during the imperial rule. 

With his constant desire to gain renown and produce effect, 
Napoleon established decennial prizes, which gave rise in 
1808 to a series of interesting reports by the diffei’cnt classes of 
the Institute on the progress of all the branches of human know¬ 
ledge since 1789. It is^said Uiat the Emperor had expressed a 
wish that the labours of the entire civilized world should be in¬ 
cluded in the review ; but, on looking through the collection, 
it is evident that the writers clearly understood that Fi'cance 
must occupy the first place. This was the j^^triotisin which 
best pleased Napoleon, and, what was no less gratifying, they 
joined to the flattery of the nation a fulsome and undigni¬ 
fied adulation of its head, which became so much the vogue 
that the greatest men did not scruple to employ it. It is painful 
to find the illustrious Cuvier himself, in his Report on the pro¬ 
gress of Natural History, addressing the Emperor in such terms 
as these : ‘ A word from your Majesty can create a work which 
will as far surpass that of Aristotle by the extent of the subjects 
which it will embrace, as your actions exceed in splendour those 
of the Macedonian ctmqueror.^ The same tone is everywhere 
apparent. It is Napoleon that is to direct and inspire disco¬ 
veries, and the one word of his Majesty goes for more than the 
genius and achievements of the discoverers. 

At the restoration the Institute was again re-organized. The 
four old Academics resumed their names, and some members 
were excluded who had been among the bitterest enemies of the 
bouse of Bourbon. This was an encroachment upon the liber¬ 
ties of the society; but the men who thought it proper that the 
Directory in forming the Institute should summon only a ]>ortioii 
of the old Academicians—the men who silently submitted to 
the violent suppression by Napoleon of a whole department of 
science, could not complain that Louis XV^III. should erase the 
names of politicians who bad both voted for the execution of 
Louis X VL and assisted in the revolution wliich brought Napoleon 
from Elba to Paris. Gradually, howeverf this distrust ceased, 
and, after a few attempts at resistance, the government no longer 
opposed the election of persons who had formerly figured in tlic 
hostile ranks. Under Louis Philippe the Institute enjoyed, if not 
an unlimited, at least an ample freedom, and during the ministry 
of M. Guizot ^he AcadSmie des Sciences Morales et Politiques^ 
whose very existence hod been intolerable to Na^poleon, was once 
more re-established. The same liberty of speech and action 
has been far from conthming down to the present time. Some 
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of the members were expelled during the late republic, and 
M. Fortoul, who was the Minister of Public Instruction, pro¬ 
hibited the Academy from proposing last year for one of its 
annual prizes the ‘ History of Parliamentary Eloquence in 
Imgland.* The Academy which might bow with a semblance 
of self-respect to the genius and power of the first Napoleon 
could not consent to take its orders from the mouth of M. Fortoul, 
and as it refused to provide a secemd subject there was no award. 
Apparently the Minister was l&f opinion that the history of par¬ 
liamentary eloquence in England wouhl not be conducive to * the 
glory of France,* which is what the Institute is charged by the 
terms of its foundation to promote. 

After Jill its remodellings the Institute is now composed of 
five Academies, which, in the official Annuaire^ are arranged in 
the following order: the Academie Fran^aise, the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Bdles Lettres^ the Academie des Sciences^ the 
Academic dcs Beaux Arts^ and the Academie des Sciences 
Morales ct Folihfjucs. The meetings are held at the Palais 
Mnzarin, a large building on the banks of the Seine, which, with 
its fine library, tvas founded by the Cardinal two centuries ago 
for the benefit of the public. The administration of the Institute 
is tolerably uniforiy. Besides agents to regulate its general 
affairs eacli Academy has its bureau^ composed of a president or 
director,* a vice-president elected by the members for a fixed 
period, and of one or more perpetual secretaries, who are ap¬ 
pointed for life. Tliese bureaux are the managers for their re¬ 
spective societies—especially the perpetual secretaries, who en joy 
an unusual amount of consicloration and influence. They receive 
five times the salary of the ordinary members,f und, apart from 
their office, are generally among the most distinguished person¬ 
ages and best writers of their time. 

Although the Academie des Sciences has the highest reputation 
abroad, it is ,the Academic Fra?}^ise which in France—that is, in 
Paris—excites the greatest interest. The forty members of whom 
it is composed are not only the most popular authors of the day 
—they are not only the men who, in poetry or prose, in the 

{ niblic journals, or ftom the professor’s chair, have tlie car of the 
argest number of persons—but they are also the men who, for 


* In tlie Acadtfmie Fran^se the Prciidenl talces the title of Director, and ttie Vice* 
President that of Cbaiusellor. 

f The salary of a perpetual Secretary is 6000 franos, or 24pZ, pw annum. Every 
tilular member of ilie Institute receives aii annual sum of or besides 

a droit de presence, which *avera^ five francs a sifting, tbdt is, about 3V0 (Vanes 
a^year. At the Aeaddinie Franfaise and the ^icadetnie <fce ImmHpitimSt also 

increased aHowancci made to the members of the coo^missi^ 0,yrhich the govern¬ 
ment has intrusted the direction of particular works, such as'ths‘^sfoire ZiVl^ 
ratVe d$ la Franci, &c. 
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thirty years, have taken the most prominent part in political 
affairs, and who have been conspicuous actors in the critical 
moments which have decided the fate of the country. Indeed, 
power of speech has become one of the chief qualifications for 
admission, and, accordingly, every orator who has played a dis¬ 
tinguished part in politics is eager to obtain such a testimonial to 
his success as is implied in his adoption by the Academy. But, 
since vacancies are not of fre^ent occurrence, it often liappens 
that, at one election, there are several candidates with conflicting 
claims—as authors, orators, prose writers or poets,—who obtain 
the suffrages of different fractions of the assembly. When the 
rival aspirants are men who have been much before the world, a 
contest becomes, particularly towards the close, a matter of 
intense excitement to a large portion of Parisian society. Draw¬ 
ing-rooms are in commotion; fashionable ladies pen dozens of 
beseeching billets; newspapers write up their editors or allies ; 
the friends of the competitors move heaven and earth ; even 
ministers of State exert their authority, and for several days 
everybody wKb reads, writes, or thinks is engaged in canvassing. 
When the election is over, the interest is diverted to another 
point. The successful member is required—as indeed was the 
custom in all times —Uy read, at a public siting, an eloffc of the 
academician he succeeds, and the president in return sets forth 
the merits of their new associate. These receptionsy as they are 
called, are generally tlironged by all the fashion of Paris. 
Splendid equipages crowd the avenues to the Institute; the hall 
is filled to overflowing, and it is a common sight to see ladies of 
tlie highest rank and in their richest attire battling with one 
another for seats several hours before tlic proceedings commence. 
Curiosity, which with them is the most powerful of passions, not 
only overcomes their natural politeness, but even their care for 
their dress. At length a roll of drums is heard; the soldiers (for 
nothing can be done in France without soldiers) present arms, 
and tlie Academicians enter the semicircular space reserved for 
their use. On a signal from the president, the new member rises 
amid the profoundcst silence, and delivers an oration which often 
ranks among the masterpieces of French ffloquence, and which 
the president strives to emulate by as brilliant a reply. 

If the reception always passed in this routine manner, the ex¬ 
cessive eagerness to be present would no longer exist. But it is 
generally known beforehand that the speakers will seize the 
opportunity to tr^ directly or indirectly on the great subjects 
of the day. Sometimes it is literary, softietimee religious and 
political systems, which ose brought into collision. The discus^ 
sion, if we may so call it, though sometimes animated for a 
prepared and intercommunicated dialogue, is always courteous 

and 
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and complimentary, for the Academie Frangaise prides itself as 
much on maintaining the old traditions of urbanity as in pre¬ 
serving the strictest purity of language. A good example of 
these intellectual duels, in which there is the report and the 
flash of the pistol, without the ball, occurred not long since 
on the admission of the Count de Montalembert, who for many 
years has been the champion of the ultra^Catholic party in 
France, and whose constant aim has been to ruin the University 
for the benefit of the Jesuits. His predecessor, M. Droz, a 
writer of considerable merit, had passed through all the phases 
of political opinion, commencing with an admiration for revolu¬ 
tions, and ending with thorough monarchical and conservative 
principles. The occasion afforded M. de Montalembert a pre¬ 
text for touching upon all the questions of Church and State 
which he has most at heart, and deciding them according to the 
exclusive notions of his party. On that day it happened that 
the president of the Academy was a man who presented in 
everything the most complete contrast to M. de Montalembert,— 
a Protestant was confronted with an ultra^Cath'olic, and the 
former Grand Master of the University Avith its deadliest oppo¬ 
nent. Without in the slightest degree infringing the laws of 
coui'tesy, and while manifesting the utmost j>ersonal goodwill 
towards his antagonist, M. Guizot firmly maintained in his 
ansu er the principles of which he has been the earnest supporter 
through life. * You know, sir,* he began, ‘ that it was said by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, In my Father^s house arc many mansions;* 
and starting from this point he demonstrated to M. de Monta- 
lerabcrt'that his impetuous /cal was but little in harmony with 
the cause of Cliristianity. Nothing could be more attractive at 
the moment than the dignified debate. To the somewhat monk¬ 
ish countenance and rather unctuous oratofy of M^de Montalem¬ 
bert, oppose the severe profile and commanding «oquence of M. 
Guizot; imagine the champions in the presence of a numerous and 
enthusiastic audience, consisting of the wannest partizans of their 
several systems, and of all the. most distinguished politicians who 
hod spent their lives in kindling and directing the passions of their 
fellow-citizeni'; ima^ne this at a time. When liberty of speech was 
suspended, when the press was gagged, when parliamentary dis¬ 
cussion was at an end—and it is easy to conceive what expecta¬ 
tion was excited by these speeches, and what a frenzy of applause 
accompanied their delivery. So great was the effect that the 
French government would alloiv them to published in the 
newspapers only in a mutilated form. In tne official edition 
which was printed for the Institate they may be rea;! in their 
integrity* 

It is not only on the reception of. a new member that the 

Acadimie 
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Academic Frangaise comes into direct communication with the 
public. Every year there is a solemn meeting at which prizes 
are bestowed upon those who have produced upon given suhjc<;ts 
the best works in prose or verse. At the same time there is 
another distribution of a less usual kind, that of the prizes of 
virtue. They were instituted by M. de Montyon, a celebrated 
French philanthropist, who, in 1782, entrusted various sums to 
the Academic Fran^aise^ and 4he Academic des Sciences^ to bo 
annually conferred upon persons who had either distinguished 
themselves by worthy actions, or had published books or inven¬ 
tions of ca useful character. When the Convention swept away the 
prizes of virtue, and were doing their utmost to eradicate the 
thing, M. de Montyon emigrated to England, lie had retaine<l 
possession of his immense fortune, and on his return to 1‘Vance 
in 1816 he renewed and augmented his gift. He bequeathed a 
further endowment at his death, which took place in 182(1, and 
the two academies are now the dispensers of a consi<h?rable in¬ 
come. Virtue prizes are said to be of Chinese origin; but what¬ 
ever effects they may have produced at the other end of the world, 
it may well be doubted whether it is expedient with us to make 
money the representative sign of those duties, which are denomi¬ 
nated virtuous precisely because they are thought to be thoroughly 
disinterested. Add to which there is the difficulty of estimating 
the moral purity of an action, and the still greater difficulty 
of j>ronouncing upon the relative merits of the deetls o{ li^al 
competitors, and of ticketing each with its proper market price. ♦ 
The Academy, who arc the appraisers, will estimate, for in¬ 
stance, at 3000 francs, the virtue of a fireman wdio luis rushed 
into the flames to save the life of a child, and at only hOO francs 
the virtue of a servant who, for thirty years, has affectionately 
tended on a poor and helpless master. As might be cxpectc'd, 
when the objefct is public effect, the heroism which is nioineiitary, 
ostentatious, and dramatic, usually fetches far higher sums than 
the heroism of prolonged and obscure self-denial. But let us 
for a moment admit the wisdom of the proceeding, and enter the 
li^ll in which*^the prizes are distributed. 

The President of the Academy, surrounded by ilic members of 
the Institute, and a numerous auditory, delivers a speech in which 
the heroes of the day are portrayed generally in a pompous style. 
After having exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric, and all the 

* In fome parti of the continent prizei are given for cleanlineii, and when ilie 
candldatee are numeroae the judges mutt be enii>aitacsed to decide who ha* the whiteet 
•Icin and clotbee. A M« Place, in a recently pnbiiihed little work «ntitle<l 
Manuel Meinentaire txpnmce bis belief tut these rmards will be shortly 

abolbbed, because everybody will be convinced of the necenity of frequent washing 
both for their persons a^ linen, tt will be long enough beftsw the prizes for virtue 
arc abandoned on similar grounds* 

wealth 
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wealth of his most affecting eloquence, the speakef exclaims in a 
dramatic lone:—‘ Jeanne, Madeleine (or whatever the name may 
be), you plunged courageously into a torrent (here follows a poetical 
description of the torrent) to save a drowning child! You did a 
virtuous action! The Academy aw<ards you a recompense of 
1000 francs. And you, Paul or Jacques, by giving an asylum 
in your cottage (we omit the description of the cottage and the 
eulogy of a pastoral life) to a poor deserted orphan, you also did 
a virtuous action ! The AcJwlemy therefore awards you a recom¬ 
pense of 800 francs.’ Whereupon the men begin to cheer and 
the ladies to weep. The drama is performed every year on a 
fixed day, and every year witli undiminished applause by actors 
who strive to surpass each other in eloquence and pathos. Their 
success is measured by the number of embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs which have been wet with tears, just as the virtue 
of an action is estimated by the number of crowns which have 
been p4)ckctcd by the >vorthy recipient. 

Now, if imbued with these maxims, and adopting money as 
a sort of thermometer of virtue, one of the prizemen, feeling 
desirous to know a few at h^ast of the gentlemen who have just 
been treating him with so much politeness, should address him¬ 
self to a neighbour who is better informed than himself, some 
such dialogue as this might probably ensue :— 

‘ Pray tell me who is that gentleman sitting at the end of the 
third bench on our left ? I like his tranquil and benevolent ex¬ 
pression of countenance.’ 

‘ Tliat is M. Pouillct, a member of the Acaddmic des Sciences^ 
wlio has written some admirable works on Natural Philosophy. 
1 le formerly instructed the princes of the Orleans family in physical 
science, and has continued so strongly attached to them that he has 
refused to swear fidelity to the government of Louis Napoleon.’ 

* His gratitude and his attachment reflect great credit on him¬ 
self and on the princes who inspired it. He must have received 
a large sum as a reward for his constancy,’ 

‘ On the contrary, ho has been deprived of all the offices which 
he held, and the duties of which he fulfilled to tho'general satis¬ 
faction.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Oh I’ says the virtuous prizeman, rather confused, ‘and who 
is that tall gentleman of a distinguished appearance, who 
sitting in front of us?’ 

* That is M. Mignet, and the little man by his side is M. 
Thiers. During the Restoration, when there was courage the 
act, M. Mignet published a book in which ks occasionally de¬ 
fended the government of 1793 from some aspersions which had 
been cast upon it, for there is nothing so bad but that it is pos¬ 
sible to calumniate it, including ev<sn that Republic. Under 
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Louis Philippe he was Director of the Archives of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and never has the post been filled with greater 
advantage to historical literature. Unfortunately, however, in 
1848, he had the indiscretion to write a letter, in which he sai<l, 
that to him Italy did not seem to be r^e for a republican govern¬ 
ment. The French Republic took offence at the sentiment, and 
dismissed him from his post.’ 

‘ I am confounded,* says the novice, ‘ at what you say : were 
not those acts virtuoifs and worthy of a jirizc? And is it 
possible—to speak in the pecuniary phraseology tliat is the 
order of the day—that he has been fined for his conduct?* 

‘ You are not alone in differing from state functionaries in 
your ideas of virtue. Even magistrates and academicians cannot 
always agree, and there is an instance, hook at that gentleman. 
His name is M. Meriinee, and though an eminent author, and 
one of the judges of virtue, judges of another kind imprisoned 
him last year for fifteen days for having been guilty of what 
several of his colleagues at the Academy called “a good article 
and a good action,” and whom a higher pow'er, Louis Napoleon, 
has recently appointed a member of the Senate.* 

‘ Ob, it is needless to continue, 1 find that it is only in the 
case of poor people and small things that money is the recom¬ 
pense of virtue. For people in a high position rewards and 
punislizncnts seem constantly to be distributed in France on very 
different principles.* 

The inconsistencies which we have supposed to strike our 
worthy prizeman arc not, however, observed by the auditors, 
who after alternate sobs and cheers retire from the assembly, 
persuaded that they themselves have done a virtuous action, anil 
half believing that, they have been born into a golden age, in 
which misfortune is wept over, and merit paid.* 


* At the annual oieeting of the preeetit year the Preeident of the Academy—Sf. 
Viennet—well known for hit witty latirical tales, fried to vindicate the Prix de Vertu^ 
and anntiunced himself favourable to rewarding by special prizes the civic virtues of 
the up{)er classes. But if money is to be the type of virtue, how con he make the 
public undented that a prize, for once in a life-time, of a hundred pounds, is pre- 

f rrable to the sfock-jobbing which is one of the plagues of the country, and oAeii 
ields such enormous though scandalous gains ? Unless he could obtain for civic 
worth, and moral courage, a degree of prosperity whicn are seldom their lot, he would 
soon find that, though his raizes might occasionally afTortl relief to poverty, they would 
never prove a bribe to produce good conduct. The Academy must leave consciences 
to be moulded by higher inducements, and rest satisfied with the influence it exerts 
by the dispensation o? literary premiums. In the present year the public seemed to 
share our opinion, for they were more impressed by the tight of a young pupil of the 
JEcolt de Droit, bearing the illuctrious name of Guizot, receiving a medal for his 
essay on the Greek cflknio authors, than by all the sums of money which were granted 
under the title of Prix de Vertu. Kvery one must be mtifled at the eocene of a son 
of so distinguisued a father, and we faave this further Interest in his selection for the 
medal that, during his temporal^.exile four yean since, hie father had the good sense 
and good taste (os we think) to fend him as a pupil at King’s College, London, 

The 
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The lAcad^mie Franqaise is fortunate in its perpetual secretary. 
M. Villemain, who fills the distinguished office, was appointed 
while still young, in company with M. Guizot and M. Cousin, to 
one of those three professorships which shed so much lustre on the 
early years of the Restoration. France has seldom possessed a 
more classical writer or a more general scholar, and he lectured with 
equal success on tlie Fathers of the Church and on the Parliamen¬ 
tary Orators of England, His works are full of delightful essays 
on a great variety of subjects, and his slcetches of Milton, Shak- 
speare, Pope, and Byron, deserve to be better known in this 
country. His popularity as a professor caused him to be elected 
before the Revolution of 1830 to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Louis-Pliilippe made him Minister of Public Instruction, and 
in 1844 he to<ik an active part in the University question, which 
was then agitating France. The Ultra-Catholic faction, enraged 
at their discomfiture, published pamphlets of incredible violence, 
and M. Villemain was necessarily their chief victim. He unfor¬ 
tunately attached too much importance to their attacks; his 
health declined, and a brain fever supervened. He soon recovered 
from his illness and ga^^e a noble proof of his entire disinterest¬ 
edness by refusing a large donation which the government pro¬ 
posed to bestow upon him as a national recompense. He has 
sin(‘e resumed his position at the Academic Franqaise^ where 
uniting the authority of age with the respect which was always 
ac'corded to his upright character and brilliant talents, be main¬ 
tains, in spite of all temptations to the contrary, the high tone 
wliich befits the representative of the literature of his country. 

If individual talent constitutes the strength of the Academic 
FranqaisCy a spirit of association and community of labour is the 
peculiar characteristic of the men wlio. in the Academic des 
Inscriptio7is ct Belles-Lettres^ devote their energies to learned 
researches. They have resumed, and worthily continued, the 
Histoire Litt^aire de la Franccy^ and the great collection of the 
Ilistoriem des GauleSj which were interrupted at the Revolution 
by the suppression of all the religious orders. Each of these 
publications already consists of more than twenty enormous 
volumes, and the pride which succeeding governments have 
taken in promoting tRem is the best tribute to, the learned monks 
who framed the colossal plans, and who, placed above the wants 
and cares of life, laboured solely from the love of literature and 
zeal for the reputation of the order of St. Benedict. 

* Tlii« work, which ii abaolutely nidi«peniahle to everybody who wishes to 
master medinval literary hi^ory, was begiui iu 1733 by threedOen^ictine monks ot tlie 
cougregatioh uf St. Maur, Dom Rivet, Dom Taillaiidier. and Dom CUment. Its 
present editors are Messrs. I^jard, Pauiio«Paiie. Victor Leclerc, and Littr6. A list 
of the other publications issueil under the direction of the Atad^ie sSes Inscriplioust 
will be found in the Amvaise de FIssiitut. ^ 

2 A 2 ^ Since 
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Since the re-organization of the Academy at the Revolution 
several of its members have not been unworthy of its pristine 
fame. Among the number was Visconti, who reading Greek 
and Latin at three and a half years old, surpassed in his man¬ 
hood the whole of Europe in his knowledge of ancient art. 
So great was his reputation that he was invited to England 
to value the Elgin Marbles, and he has left a durable monu¬ 
ment of his taste and classical lore in the Iconographie Greajve 
€t Romahw^ and the Museo Pio Clementhio. Daunou was 
another of the men who might have competed with our fore- 
fatliers in application and profundity. He left a convent of 
Oratorian monks to become at the Revolution a member of the 
National Convention, and though retaining in his heart his repub¬ 
lican principles, he belonged to nearly all the political asscinblies 
which have since succeeded one another, and died in 1840 a peer 
of France, He rendered great service to historical students by 
arranging the general archives of France, of which Napoleon had 
appointed him keeper, and as professor he delivered a course of 
lectures on Greek and Roman history which did not appear in 
print till after his death, and which would certainly have been more 
perfect if the author himself had superintended the publication, 
but which, in spite of difTuscncss and repetitions, are admirable 
for their completeness, their clearness, and the impartial and in¬ 
telligent comments which accompany the facts. Napoleon em¬ 
ployed him in the conflict with the Pope, and his Essai Ilis- 
torifjue sur la puissance temporelle dcs Papes is the most solid 
treatise ever written on the topic. In addition to his other 
arduous functions he was perpetual secretary to the Academy, 
and a voluminous contributor to their proceedings; for his 
knowledge was universal, and he was equal to any demand 
that could be made upon him, insomuch that the bare titles of 
his writings are sufficient to fill any reader with amazement. 
His successor in the keepership of the archives, M. Letronne, 
was also an academician, and notwithstanding that he died in 
the prime of life, he left behind him works which arc models of 
sagacious criticism in that particular department of historical 
inquiry, which rather consists in destroying old theories than in 
constructing new. Thierry, blind almost from his youth, and 
since afflicted with paralysis, still happily survives, with many 
otljer distinguished members, to complete, it is to be hoped, his 
great work on the History of the Communes. 

France has al wayi^ possessed a school of celebrated Orientalists, 
who have largcly^confributed to the reputation of the Academie 
des Inscriptions, In the seventeenth century appeared the 
Sibliothhque Orientate ot DTIerbclot, an immense repertory, 
wbiclj, as subsequently expanded and improved, has become in¬ 
dispensable 
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dispensable to all who take an interest in kindred studies. In 
our own day his successors have shone with still greater bril¬ 
liancy under the direction of M. de Sacy, who, for fifty years, 
was the revered guide of numerous disciples. Champollion, 
taught by the discoveries of Dr. Young, assisted in deciphering 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics; Abel Remusat rendered Chinese 
studies almost popular at Paris; Saint-Martin explored with 
unhoped-for success the languag<> an^ literature of Armenia; 
and Chozy introduced into P’rance a knowledge of Sanscrit, 
which, much as it was cultivated in England, had not hitherto 
crossed the Cliannel. His labours were continued by Eugene 
Eurnouf, who sounded all the depths of the old Indian theev 
so])hy, and extended his researches to those Median and Assyrian 
antiquities which are associated with the names of Colonel Kaw- 
linson, Layard, and Dr. Hinckes among ourselves. Like Cham¬ 
pollion and Remusat, like Snint-Martin and Chezy, Burnouf 
died in the flower of his age, just after the AcarUmie des Inscrip- 
^/o7whad conferred upon him its higliest recompense, by appoint¬ 
ing liiin to the office of perjietual secretary. Fresh recruits are 
filling up the gaps which have been caused by death, and the 
present race of Orientalists Avill not allow France to lose the 
distinguished position she lias won. 

None of the classes into which the Institute is divided exercise 
a more decisive influence in their own department than the 
Academic des Beaux Arts. There has existed for many years at 
the Villa Medici, at Rome, a school of painting known by the 
name of the Academic de France^ at which a certain number of 
young artists arc maintained fora fixed period, at the expense of 
the State, to study the masterpieces of antiquity and of the Renais¬ 
sance. The Academy at Paris ap])oints the director of the Academy 
at Rome, selects the pupils eaftcra public competition, and makes 
an annual Report on the works they are required to send home. 
Nothing can exceed the animation of the sitting at which these 
prizes arc awarded. After a detailed account of all the com- 
])oting productions, the names of the successful candidates are 
announced,—a decision which sometimes provokes opposition, 
and hisses are beared to mingle with the applause. An un¬ 
successful artist usually believes himself the victim of envy, bad 
taste, or cabals. He resolves to protest against an Injustice, which 
is one of the axioms of his mind, and forgets that to liiss his anta¬ 
gonist is only another method of cheering himself, with the addi¬ 
tion that tlic vanity is stimulated by malice. O^all the solemnities 
of the Institute, this is the only one at which such symptoms of 
petulant self-approval occur, ^fhe Reports, as well as the eloges 
of deceased members, are drawn up by the perpetual secretary,— 

a duty 
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a duty which is now discharged by M. Raoul-Rochette ; for the 
Academicians, more engaged in handling the brush and chisel 
than the pen, have modestly selected a member of the Academie 
des Inscriptions to be their official interpreter. As his whole life 
has been devoted to the study of arcliacology and of the history 
of the arts, he has ev(»ry qualification wliich can grace the post. 
Many of the Aiademicians tliemselves liave displayed eminent 
merit in their respective pursuits ; but it is not our function to 
dwell here upon individual talent, or to enter upon a field so vast 
as a general examination of the present state of the Fine Arts. 
To judge fittingly of the excellencies and failings of the 
French school, we must visit the palace of Versailles, go through 
the galleries of the Ecole des Bean.r Arfs^ pause l)efore the 
triumphal Arc de I'Etoile, enter the churches and public build¬ 
ings which arc in course of erection, .and attend tlic annual 
exhibitions which talve place in Paris. 

The French government Is disposed to encourage the arts; but 
it is by no means inclined to patronize the ^ca^/^V«?e dc$ Sciotccs 
3Iorales et FolitifjncSi which comprises the most distinguished re¬ 
presentatives of all the parties in the State; and it is obvious that to 
allow the society a freedom of discussion which is denied to Parlia¬ 
ment and the press, would he to make it the outlet of every pent-up 
opinion. Until the ruling power is strong enough to l(*t loose its 
ojiponents, a corporation of political philosophers can never hope to 
enjoy absolute liberty. Many of its members, too, as might be 
expected, have fallen under the displeasure of the governments 
W'hich have succeeded since the overthrow of Louis Philippe, for 
actions done independently of the Academy. In the section of 
Philosophy, there is M. Cousin, wlio has been excluded from the 
Council of Public Instiaiction, and induced to abandon his chair at 
the Sorbonne; M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, the learned translator 
of Aristotle^s ‘ Logic/ who has been obliged to resign his post at 
the College de France, and M. de Remusat, who has suffered suc¬ 
cessively imprisonment and exile. In the section of jurisprudence, 
we find M. Giraud, who has been under a cloud for having 
opposed t!ie spoliation of the Orleans projjetty, and M. Dupin, 
compelled, for t^e same cause, to throw up bis position in the 
Court of Cassation, In the section of political economy, wc find 
M. L^n Faucher; and in the section of histoiy, MM. Guizot, 
Mlgnet, Michelet, and Thiers, all of whom have experienced in 
different degrees the frown of power. The tact and the courage, 
nevertheless, of individual members enable them to preser^^e their 
dignity in their discourses, and the day is not forgotten on which 
Tfi. Mignet, under the republic of1849, took occasion, in the course 
of bis ^loffe on M. Rossi, to denounce in stem and magnanimous 

language 
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language the pretended patriots who assassinated the only man 
who was capable perhaps of averting the ruin of Italy, 

The Academie des Sciences, the last of which it remains for us 
to speak, has in our own day adopted new methods to gain an 
ascendancy over the public. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the idea of seeking to obtain popularity by mathe¬ 
matics would have seemed chimcTical to men who submitted 
their abstruse calculations to the exclusive judgment of their peers. 
At that period, however, of great discoveries, elaborated in silence 
and solitude, and promulgated without parade, the influence of the 
Academie dcs Sciences extended far and wide. The most flourish¬ 
ing foreign societies, those for instance of St. Potersburgh and 
Berlin, commonly published their Memoirs in French; and the 
prizes proposed at Paris were competed for by the principal 
philosophers of lilurope. The Academie des Scicjwes has now 
issued from its learned retirement, and addressing itself to the 
populace wins their sympathy, by the tone of its meetings 
ajitl odicial periodicals, and also, it must he confessed, by the 
utility of its labours when applied to the industrial and 
mechanical arts. But at the sam(‘ time, it has lost the pre- 
einiiu^ce which once caused it to be regarded as incontestably 
the scientific centre of luirope. The philosophers of Berlin and 
yt. P4*tcrsburgh liave ceased to pay it tribute. It is rare to 
receive a ccunmunication of importance from any foreigner of 
eminence; and its prizes arc of a nature which, far from exciting 
the emulation ol the great ])hilosophers abroad, can scarcely find 
first-rate aspirants at home. There is no impartial person who. 
ivill lu'sitate to admit that the Paris Academy has fallen from 
the rank which it formerly held in the scientific world, when the 
mathematical department alone included the names of Lagrange, 
Laplace, Carnot, Monge, Legendre, and Lacroix, surrounded by 
siurh disciples as Fourier, Poisson, (.'auchy, and Binet. It ig 
true tliat, at a meeting this year^ M. Liouville declared that the 
French were still ‘the first geometricians in the world;’ but 
those who arc acquainted with the Avorks of the learned Acade¬ 
mician, and who have not unreservedly adopted his notions upon 
what are technically fcrmcd differentials with fractional indices, 
might bo tempted to remark that Avhen the Institute shone with 
its highest lustre, Lagrange and Laplace were satisfied with 
being the first geometricians in the world, without assuring the 
world of the fact. If we were to refer the question to some impartial 
and consummate judge—take, for example, M. Gauss, of Gottin¬ 
gen,—he might probably tell us that since the French matliemati- 
cians say such flattering things of themselves they can need no 
praise ixom any other quarter. * 1 could wish,’ remarks M. Sainte- 

Beura, 
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Beuve, ithat we should give up proclaiming what is repeated 
everywhere, in the colleges and even in the Academies, that the 
French nation is the greatest of all nations, and its literature the 
most beautiful of all literatures. I should prefer that we were 
contented to assert that it was one of the first, and that we should 
show some consciousness that the world did not begin and 
does not end with ourselves.* 


In every other branch ^f knorvledge, no less than in mathematics, 
the Academy has either lost its principal ornaments, or the sur¬ 
viving members who do it the greatest honour belong to an 
almost extinct generation. Contemporaneously with the illus¬ 
trious mathematicians we have mentioned, France could boas^ 
of Cuvier and Lacepede, in natural history; of Rorthollet, 
Vauquelin, and Gay-Lussac in chemistry; of Malus, Fresnel, 
Ampere, and Dulong, in physics; of Antoine de Jussieu and 
Desfontaines, in botany; of Hauy in crystallography; of 
Delambre, in astronomy; and of Dupuytren, in surgery; while 
Biot, Thenard, Cauchy, Mirbel, Arago, and Chevreul, are 
veterans of science, who cannot be set down to the account of 
our age. The fact is that the ardour once felt for the pure 
sciences is extremely diminished, and what may be called the 
younger Academy, such as M. Dumas, M. Eliede Beaumont, and 
M. I^vcrrier, give more of their time to the Senate than the 
Academy, and are more devoted to politics than to physics. 

The steps by which the change has been produced are quickly 
told. Thirty years !^o the Academy applied itself quietly to its 
proceedings, and held weekly meetings from which strangers were 
excluded, with the exception of a few occasional savants of repute. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the more prudent members, 
it gradually allowed its audience to be increased. Journalists 
were admitted, and, after the events of 1830, the popular {lo<id 
which had swept away a throne forced open the doors of the 
Academy, which have never sipce been closed. This, which 
was to science no less a revolution than that which had just been 
effected in the state, was helped forward by men who wished to 
establish their dominion over the Institute, and who knew that 


the multitude is the most powerful instrument of despotism, 
when yon have the adroitness to seduce it. From that day for¬ 
ward profound discussions disappeared from the Academy ; and 
the agitators, who sought by all possible means to secure the 
favour of the crowd, thundered from time to time in the daily 
mumals against the members who resisted the innovations. 
Newspaper intimidation, which has been employed in politics 
with fatal success among a people whose military bravery is so 
hr superior to their moral courage, could not fail to exercise an 

irresistible 
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irresistible influence upon retired savanU^ who, alarmed by the 
revolutions which had taken place in their country, were in con¬ 
sternation to find themselves held up to obloquy as bad citizens 
and persons of rctro^frade minds. A monopoly of newspeapers 
being impossible, and attacks being sure before long to generate 
a defence, the aspirants obtained a fresh instrument of domina¬ 
tion by persuading the Society to appoint them to publish an 
account of their Transactions un4cr the title of Comptes Rendus. 
'I'hese, in obedience to the principle that the many were to be won 
at any cost, were often filled with the worthless communications 
of people of no reputation, to the exclusion of papers of undeniable 
merit. The Academy became, and continues a sort of com¬ 
mittee of journalists; and as ail their attention is now bestowed 
on the hasty preparation of the weekly Comptes Rendus —which 
amount since 1835 to thirty-five enormous quarto volumes—the 
important collection of memoirs, which was for two centuries 
the repository of all the treasures of French science, has been 
sadly neglected, and appears only at long and irregular intervals, 
JJvery one will have recognized in M. Arago the promoter of 
the revolution we have described. To those who should ask 
liim if this was the means by which he expected to raise himself 
to the pinnacle of scientific reputation, he might probably reply, 
that in 1848 he attained to the dictatorship, and that that was 
enough for him. 

Few men have been so happily gifted by nature as M. 
Arago, With uncommon vivacity of mind, a vast intellect, 
a singular power of oratory, a fine figure, and a handsome 
countenance, he combined all the qualities which could con¬ 
tribute to solid distinction or effective display. Born just 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, on the frontier of Spain, 
and of a family of Spanish descent, he received as his birth¬ 
right the passions of the south. His education was conducted 
in accordance with the ideas of a time when the learned Ian- 
guages were completely neglected; and he opposed at a later 
jicriml the teaching of Latin, Misth which he had never become 
familiar, and which—as his own genius could dispense with it— 
he naturally consid^ed a superfluous accomplishment. What 
instruction he received he owed to the tcoh Polytechnique* 
There, contrary to the habits of the place, he, comparatively 
neglected mathematics, in which he was surpassed by several of 
his comrades, to direct his attention to astronomy and physics. 
Fired by the brilliant success which he obtained in society, he 
applied himself more and more to the brancUbs of natural philo¬ 
sophy which secured him such prompt and easily-won applause. 
From hence, no doubt, we are to date his desire of establishing 
his supremacy upon the captivating exposition of popular science, 
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of which he is an unsurpassed, and possibly an unrivalled, 
master. After the Revolution of 1830, he threw himself into 
the arms of the democratic party, in discontent, as was sus¬ 
pected, at not having been appointed Minister of Public In¬ 
struction. Even at the period when he professed moderate 
opinions, when he was the friend of Marshal Marmont, and was 
reckoned among the partisans of the Duke d’Angouleme, he 
showed an excessive susQeptibility in his scientific discussions, 
and liis intolerance knew no bounds when he had once enrolled 
himself in the republican ranks. Everything at the Academy 
assumed a political colour in his hands. He leagued himself 
with the journals of the ultra-liberal party, and especially with 
the National^ whicli opened a fire ftn the savants who were not 
obedient to his will. Works addressed to the Institute were 
brought into prominence, left in the shade, or criticised with 
severity, according as tliey proceeded from friends, neutnds, or 
enemies. As the republicans were not then so numerous as they 
afterwards became, they extended their countenance to a class of 
intriguers, who, while supporting the Government, wished to t'on- 
ciliatc the favour of the Opposition, whereby they got honours 
and places from the Ministry, and sympathy and panegyrics from 
the empty-handed foe. Abandoning almost entirely the dej>art- 
ment of discovery, in which he had attained a just and European 
celebrity, M. Arago devoted himself to delivering popular lectures, 
and writing those clever essays which entitle him to be ranked 
among the great authors, as well as among the ablest 5ava//^vof the 
age. But here again breaks out the leading failing of his brilliant 
career. He has addressed himself too often to that false and 
vulgar patriotism which is always sure to find an echo in France, 
and which consists in attributing all the discoveries of import¬ 
ance to Frenchmen. As we have had our share of scientific 
geniuses, we have necessarily come in for our share of disparage¬ 
ment. M, Arago indignantly repudiated the claims of the Mar¬ 
quis of Worcester to the invention of the steam-engine,* just as, 
more recently, he denied that Mr. Adams was the discoverer of 
Neptune.f In the same way he refused to allow that there was 

^ the 


* We have not A^i^oUen the violent with which M. Arago, wlicn Ireafing the quet- 
tioD in the Annvaire du ^Bureau dea Lanmtudea for 1829, accuMtl the Eriglidi of 
having aacnBced truth to national iircjiufices. It may usually be remarlced of all 
partiiant that th^ charge upon olhere their own particular vice. Mr. Ainger espoused 
the cause of the Bnglish with complete aucocsi, amidst the applause of a disliuguislied 
and numerous audience, e 

f It is only by looking tlmmgh the French newspeperi of the year 1840 that the 
atiaoki of M. Arago on the elatme of Mr. Adame can be righOy appreciated; for the 
Camj^sa^ Mandaa of the Academy convey but a faiut refiecUen ot their impetuosity. 
At that time M« Arago diepUyed all the flie of his character, and all the force of hie 
Calioti^ to secure to M. Levenicr tfao eaclusire right to a dieeovery which he profcieed 

to 
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the slightest merit in the experiment for proving the identity of 
lightning and electricity which has rendered Franklin immortal, 
in order that, the name of the American being blotted out, a 
French abl)e (Nollet) might alone receive honour. 

In 1830 M. Arago became Perpetual Secretary to the Acar- 
demy, and certainly no other man could put forth equal claims 
to the post. By the courtesies of his office he should since have 
composed the eloges of Dulong, who d^covered the law of the 
refrigeration of bodies ; of Poisson, who, by establishing the in¬ 
variability of certain elements of our planetary system, gave the 
finishing touch to the eclifice of Newton ;^and of several others, 
whom most Perpetual Secretaries avouUI have thought it an 
honour to sketch for posterity. M. Arago, however, has passed 
them by, and souglit in the annals of the Revolution for the 
names of Monge and Condorcet, because, it is to be presumed, 
they furnished him with fresh opportunities to expound his 
repulilican sentiments. Cuvier had said in his eloge of Saus- 
sun% that though Lavoisier, Condorcet, and Bailly seemed to 
liave an imperious claim upon the liomage of the Academy, he 
had lacked the courage to recall the atrocities of the age which 
had made them its victims, M. Arago is possessed of more 
courage than Cuvier; but, as we read bis eloges^ wc shall per¬ 
ceive that it was not altogether ^ to obtain expiation for the crimes 
of that disastrous period’ (to use the expression of Cuvier), 
that M. Arago has been searching the annals of the Republic 
of 1793. 

The application of science to utilitarian purposes, which is 
an honourable distinction of the time, has assisted to increase 
the number of M. Arago’s clients. Every Monday the Aca~ 
demie dvs Sciences opens its sitting at three o’clock, in the 
presence of a crowded assembly. The desk at which the Per- 

{ ►ctual Secretaries * are seated, with the President and Vice- 
Vesident, is literally piled with letters, memoirs, books, papers, 
and documents of every description addressed to the Academy, 
and the larger proportion of them by persons who are almost 
entirely unknown. The majority of these communications relate 
to inventions,, and th# adaptation of science to arts and manufac¬ 
tures. After being read in the Academy the letters are in¬ 
serted entirely, or in part, in the Contptes Rendus^ and frequently 
copied into the newspapers. It i^ plain that such advertme^ 

I ■ — II III. .1 ■ , I 

to consider superior to that of the lav of gravitation by Newton. Having since 
relied with his his party at least, if not he himselffdhai made every poetiUe 

efibrt to portuado the ignorant puMio that the planet of Leverrier does not even exisL 
* At the AtedSi^ie dts Setsness there m two perpetual secratarieej one for the 
mathematical soienoes (M. Arago), die other fbr the phy^cal eeieuces (H. Floaniia). 
The latter, who is an eminent imyeiologiaf, does not sympathae, we an mated, wiu 
M. Aiago’s views, t 
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ments, which cost nothings and are extremely effective, must be 
eagerly sought by the industrial classes. The Peipetual Secre¬ 
taries have, it is true, the right of selection, and of pro|)ortioning 
the extent of their notice to the importance of the subject. But 
with the kind of people that throng the hall of the Academy, with 
the general preference of the public for utilitarian projects, and 
with the democratic ideas of M. Arago, we may be certain that, 
if anything is thrown aside it is not the production of an ouvrier. 
It is curious to observe with what zeal and complacency the patron 
and servant of the crowd employs his extraordinary gift o4ex])osi- 
tion in the detailed explanation of some trivial invention, or in 
entertaining an audience abounding in quidnuncs with the marvclr 
which impose on a vulgar imagination. But inexhaustible when 
he has to announce showers of frogs,* or any other phenomena 
more or less doubtful which the ignorant poj)ulacc greet with 
applause, he can dispose in two words of an important discovery 
which would awaken no curiosity in the mass. If wc consider that 
the sittings should properly last but a couple of hours, that they are 
commenced by going through the minutes of the previous meet¬ 
ing, which sometimes give rise to discussions, and that besides 
the reading of the reports drawn up by its order, the Acjidcmy 
often resolves itself into a secret committee, to discuss its private 
affairs, it is self-evident that of the time which remains at its 
disposal, the correspondence must occupy the principal part. 
Then, instead of seeing, as we should have expected, the 
audience taking an interest in the works of the Academy, wc see 
the Academicians met together to hear their Secretaries read the 
works of the audience. The parts are changed ; nor is this all; 
for the audience assume the privilege to blame or applaud, while 
the poor Academicians listen in silence. It daily becomes more 
difficult to obtain a hearing for a purely theoretical paper, or to 
get up a discussion on the higher branches of scientific research. 
Not even the eminence of Lord Brougham could gain, as wc rccad 
some time'^since in the newspapers, an opening to communicate 
his beautiful experiments upon light. There was the inexorable 
law that the endless correspondence must first be gone through, 
and before the nobodics had been heard —the time was up. 
It is not to be questioned that M. Arago is a Samson in intel¬ 
lectual strengtlK but he might turn his prowess to better account 
than in pullingWowm the pillars of the Temple of Science to 
make sport for the Philistines. 

^ * See in tbe Compit^Stadut diestrange coromunicatioitt maile by M, Arago at the 
dUiim on the lltb July and 3rd October, 1836. Tbe diowen of thus empha¬ 
tically announced before a gaptng crowd w«te afVerwarde denied by the naturaliste of 
the Academy; imd a discueiion aroie, of which the Hindus, it ie almost 

neodkee to be eaid, preeent not the lightest trace. 

* ' Another 
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Another bad effect which results from the admission of the 
public to the Academic des Sciences^ is the virulence it imparts 
to the discussions of the members, who are often animated 
at once by scientific rivalries and political passions. Men 
who would argue amicably with closed doors, contend for victory 
in the presence of the crowd, and the serene rigour of philo¬ 
sophic disputation is exchanged for the heated declamation 
of ]K)pular demagogues. From a thousand examples which we 
might give of the violence of theft- debates, we w'ill select only 
one, which occurred at the first meeting of the present year. 
In delivering, a short time 1>efore, the ^loge oi Gay-Lussac,'a 
great chemist and natunal philosopher, M. Arago seized the 
occasion to blame, with much bitterness, the changes which have 
lately been introduced into the programme of studies at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, The censure, though apparently addressed to 
the government, was in reality directed against M. Leverrier and 
his friends, who had been placed on the commission to the 
exclusion of the friends of M. Arago. It was therefore, in truth, 
a roiilHct between the Government party in the Academy and 
the Republican section, which had hitherto retained a sort of 
rntmopolyof the Ecole Polytechnique, and had inspired the pupils 
with the most democratic ideas. At the end of last year M. 
Leverrier requested that the ^loge should be published in order 
that he might reply to the charges contained in it, and at the first 
January meeting of 1853 M. Faye repeated the demand. Hence 
grew the war of words, of which an account is preserved in the 
Journal Politique et Commercial du Ildvre^ and which, though 
manifestly written by an adherent of the Arago party, plainly 
betrays that the bitterness was on one side and the modemtlon 
on the other:— 

‘ There is an old proverb which says, that what you do on the first 
day if the year you do every day after: if tliis were true, we should 
have to expect, during the course of 1853, some very stormy ineetin|;» 
at the Academie des Scicfices^ for the first was a perfect tempest. o 
might really even parody the famous line of Molicre : 

** Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans Tame des samnsf* 

It was again the Ecole Polyteehnique which formed the pretext for the 
quarrel; and it was M.^aye who awk\vardly set fire to the magazine. 
In a manuscript note, which liad necessarily been prepared beforehand, 
he unfortunately took it into his head to find fault with M* Arago’s 
expression in reference to the programme of the Sctfeol, that it con¬ 
tained things really unimaginable. If I did not protest against such^ 
language/’ Jie said, ^‘as a member of tiie Coniniissioii which tlrew up 
the programme, 1 should hesitate to appear agsdn before my pupils. I 
cannot allow it to be believed that I have consented iu any dc^pree to 
diminish the importance of mathematical studies/* 

* He had hardly ended reading^his paper when a formidable adversary 

suddenly 
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suddenly rose* It was M. Liouville. I M'as not at the last meet¬ 
ing,” he said, “ but I have read the protest of M. Leverricr, I have 
just heard yours, and I do not hesitate to say that you are defending a 
most miserable cause. Yes! in the programme which you liave pre¬ 
pared there are things incredible^ unimaginable!' And with truly 
marvellous rapidity, M. Liouville quoted a host of examples to give 
greater >reight to his close, accurate, and vigorous argumentation. 
“ You are my pupils,” he exclaimed at the close of his speech; ** I 
have assisted you to enter the scientific world, but now I have often 
cause to regret it.” ‘ ^ 

‘ M. Leverrier rose to reply. All he wished was that M. Arago 
should publish his iloge of Gay-Lussafo, in order that he might answer 
the passage relative to the Ecole Polytechnique, He was delighted to 
acknowdedge that M. Liouville liad been his master. He rogrettei 
tliat the friendly feeling which had once subsisted between tliem had 
ceased: but it was not his fault. No considerations, however, would 
prevent him from demanding the publication of the ehge with tlie 
most energetic perseverance; and he Avould defend the programme of 
which lie had been in part the author. 

* Your programme,” retorted M. Liouville, is rejected by all 
who are worthy to bear the name of geometricians, by IVIM. Sturm, 
Leino, Chasles, <&c. &c.; and the French geometricians are the first in 
the world. Europe read it only to hiss it.” 

^ M. Chasles declared tbat he agreed with M. Liouville, and shared 
in his opinion. The discussion turned to personality in a most rleplor- 
able manner, and the President had great difficulty in restoring tran¬ 
quillity. As for M. Arago, he contented himself with declaring that 
he had been quite ready to give his colleagues the manuscript of his 
4loge of Gay-Lussac, which he had brought with him fur that pur¬ 
pose; but as it had been demanded in so unbecoming a manner, he 
should refuse it. He would print his work whenever it suited his con¬ 
venience to do 80 . “You have already attempted to use intimidation 
towards M. Villeniain, tlie Perpetual Secretary of the Aradfmie 
Frangaise^** he said, addressing himself to M. Leverricr. “ You did 
not succeed. You will succee^i no better with me; I shall yiehl no 
more than M. Villemain has yielded.” Some clamour arose at this, 
but silence was speedily restored, and the formation of the bureau for 
1853 was proceeded with.’ 

‘Away with literature,’ said Grevius, the scholar, ‘ if it docs 
not soften the mind and the manners, and-Jff it renders its culti¬ 
vators more savage than gladiators, and more extravagant than 
buffoons.’ Isithere no Grevius in the Academy of Sciences to 
tell the Mith to his brethren? or, if republicans could conde¬ 
scend to take a lesson %rom royalists, might they not adopt with 
advantage a role which was given to their parent body by 
Louis XIV.?—‘*The Academy shall carefully watch tliat, on 
those occasions when several academicians shall be of different 
opinions, they shall emjpiaj no term of contempt or bitterness 
iqegaxding one another^ either in their spMcbm or in their writings; 
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and even when they combat the opinions of any man of science 
whatsoever, the Ac^emy shall exhort them to speak of him with 
proper consideration.’ 

If the violence of the democratic faction increases, its influ¬ 
ence in the Academy appears as clearly to be on the decline. 
While France was governed by the republic .of 1848, and espe¬ 
cially while dreading the triumph of the Socialists, the party 
which wielded the sceptre in the state was also permitted to wield 
it in the Academy; but since ilxt agitated waters have become 
tranquil, and it is possible to hope for a few years of quiet, 
M, Arago and his follower^ have daily lo^ ground. Some of 
his old supporters have accepted employments which bring them 
into too close a connexion with Louis Napoleon to leave any 
doubt that they are friemllyto the imperial rule, and the result of 
these secessions was manifested in the election of a member to the 
Institute on the 9th of February, 1852. The Arago candidate 
was M. Charles Buonaparte, the author of several works on na¬ 
tural history, who, in his function of President of the Roman 
Republic, in the time of Mazzini, had won the sympathy of the 
democratic mvanis. His opponent was M. Francis Delessert, 
who belongs to a race notorious for its attachment to the Orleans 
family. Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on behalf 
of the late President of the Roman Republic, he was signally 
defeated, and M. Delessert elected by a large majority. 

The choice of academicians is not the only election at which 
there is a struggle for supremacy. The Institute possesses the 
right of presenting candidates to the government for a large num¬ 
ber of literary and scientific appointments. This privilege, which 
is exercised with regard to the most important educational insti¬ 
tutions—the ^lcole PoUfteclinitfue^ for example, the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers^ the Musee ^Hisioire Naturelle^ and the CoU 
lege de France —secures the Academie des Sciences a most exten¬ 
sive influence. No idea can be formed in England of the legion 
of placemen beyond the Channel, and who, without exaggeration, 
arc more numerous than the soldiers. Madame de Stael used to 
say that the most popular constitution which could be esta¬ 
blished would run ^ terms like these:—^ First and only article 
—All Frenchmen arc public functionaries, and are paid by the 
state.’ Of no class of persons is the witty assertion more true 
than of the men of science, who are usually poor, and often alto¬ 
gether dependent on their salary. Thdre is no distinction here 
l^twcen republicans and zncmarchists; everybo^, under eveiy 
government, wants a place: and the cml)^ dimrence during 
the reign of Louis PhDippe between frienw or £aes was that 
the former received their pay with prayera fbr the continuance 
of his rule, and the latter took it while ccacialaiitij engaged in 
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schemes for overthxowinj; him. The stipend attached to these 
posts is generally small, varying from 20/,* to 240/. a-year. 
Accordingly, there is scarcely a savant of distinction who does 
not hold two, three, or even more appointments, which, added 
together, furnish a tolerable income, but which, as they are not to 
be got without exeition, force him to be incessantly canvassing for 
votes. The members of the Institute enter into the competition as 
well as others; and for the better paid ofRces they are, strictly 
speaking, the only candidates.* * When 1 found,’ said the Count 
d’Artois of a particular period of the reign of Louis XVI., ‘ that 
everybody else was* holding out his hands, I held out iny hat* 
Such is the system which prevails too often with the pliilosophcrs— 
the little men fill their hands, and the great their hats. Pecuniary 
considerations are a large ingredient in what is termed at the In¬ 
stitute the art of making combinalio7iSt or of interesting inctnbcrs 
in the success of an election which sooner or later may result in 
some advantage to themselves or their friends. The party formed 
on one side is frequently resisted by a similar organization on the 
other, and the rival factions, instead of thinking exclusively of 
the merits of the candidates, are intent upon obtaining a col¬ 
league whose support may be of service at a future day. 

It might seem at first sight that there was one department of 
physics which had profited by the politics which have been im¬ 
ported into the placid regions of natural philosophy. For many 
years, M. Arago, who is the Director of the Observatory at 
Paris, has employed his position in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and elsewhere, to obtain large grants from the state for the use 
of the institution over which he presides. Yet nothing is more 
notorious than that astronomy is on the decline in France. 
With all the qualities necessary for success, the very extent of 
M« Arago’s philosophic lore, the universality of his sympathies, 
the multiplicity of his duties, his eager interest in politics, have 
prevented his devoting himself with sufficient exclusiveness to 
the practice of a science which admits of no neglect. It is true 
that he has sometimes surrounded himself with able men, 
and was successively the patron of M. de Pontecoulant and of 
M. Leverrier; but, whether the scholars /vere not sufficiently 
docile, or that the master grew jealous of their rising reputation, 
or that the demon of party troubled the atmosphere and made it 
not quite so serene as that of the stars, certain it is that the 
perpetual secretary withdrew suddenly his countenance, and, 
forgetful of all iw former praises, commenced a system of 
attack. The scicnce^ suffers while the astronomers dispute. 

* Ttis memisert of Uie biirssii ef'the Jovmal de» SavanUt for inttanee, all of whom 
are members of the liistkaie. reesiv^ 500 francs (20/.)a-3resr. They ore elected by their 
colleague^ but, as is always the case in France, most be approved by the government. 

Much 
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Much amusement has occasionally been produced by chance 
persons discpvering luminaries in the heavens while the Ai^^us 
of the Paris Observatory was asleep. The idle promenaders on 
the Boulevard des Italiens detected one evening a magnificent 
comet, which was not seen by Astronomer Arago and his assist¬ 
ants until the following night. It was only last December that a 
German artist, M. Goldschmidt, looked out of bis window, in 
the Rue de Seine (the street in T^aris which is about the least 
suited for surveying the stars), and distinguished a new planet 
which had not revealed itself to more knowing eyes. Twenty- 
six of these bodies, exclusive of Neptune, have now been 
detected since the beginning of the century—eight by Mr, Hind, 
at the Regent’s Park; seven by M. de Gasparis, at Naples; 
others at Palermo, at Bremen, at Driesen, at Lilienthal, at 
Diisseldorf, at Marseilles, and at Markrea in Ireland. Though 
they have been seen in the foggiest regions, as well as under the 
clearest skies, Paris (except when Af. Goldschmidt looks out of 
his window) appears unsuited for the purpose, notwithstanding 
that M. Arago, on the 13th of September, 1852, proposed to the 
Academic des Sciences an infallible method of finding out every 
planet which remained. Since that period several more have 
been added to the list,* and not one of them was announced from 

* The number uf these discoveries has greatly increased since tbe publication in the 
Quaiterly lleview of the article on Meteors, Aerolites, and Shooting Stars. As the 
complete catalogue is riot easily obtained, we give it here, with the date of the discovery 
and the name of the observer 
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the Observatory at Paris, where they possessed the infallible 
method for discovering them all. It may safely be predicted 
that when M. Arago turns politics out at the door the planets 
will begin to peep in at the window. 

It is not our intention to deny the merits of the Acadcmie des 
Sciences, or to disparage the genius of the great man who for 
twenty years has been almost its dictator. It may even be ad¬ 
mitted that every age has its pernicious tendencies, and that 
rivalries, cabals, and a desire of domination, were not born with 
Af. Arago. But it is equally indisputable that, from the hour of its 
foundation, the Academy has never entered upon so dangerous a 
path, and after climbing to the highest eipinence it has begun to 
descend the hill on the other side. While it is still surrounded 
with the halo of celebrated names, and before its prestige has 
vanished, it should remember that science is of no party—that, 
above all, it is not of the party of demagogues; and that the attempt 
to convert the discoveries of the Aragos and Leverriers into a weekly 
amusement for the people can only end in banishing severer 
science in favour of showers of frogs, and declamatory speeches. It 
is to be hoped that this noble corporation will shake off the dust it 
has acquired in the arena, and be content for the future, like the 
academicians of old, to mature, in shade and seclusion, the grand 
truths of philosophy, preferring the applause of the world and 
posterity to the transitory clamour of a Monday evening's assem¬ 
bly. The entire Institute is not without its dangers. It has pro¬ 
fit^ enormously by the fostering ii^uence of the state; but 
governments can stine by their embraces, as well as strangle by 
their opposition. ■ If either threats or bribes were to destroy its 
independence, it would soon cease' to be respected itself, or to 
confer credit on ,its masters. It.must be free to think what it 
pleases, and to say what it thinks, or the intelligence of the 
age will find other voices to speal| its opinions; and literature, 
learning, science and art will no longer be represented by the 
Institute of France. Englishmen would assuredly deplore its 
decline; for, besides that pur greatest men are propd to be enrolled 
among its members, jealousy of the achievements of our neigh¬ 
bours has long ceas^ to be a sentiment wiih the most ignorant 
of our people. The langusge of Frimce has become nearly os 
necessary to us as pur own, and the more familiar we grow with 
it, the more we learn to admire the genius, and ratify the repu¬ 
tation of the boA of luminaries which she has produced for 
centuries in every. depat!tramii.of.kiiowled|^ 
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Art. 11.— Vtt(B,S. Thoms Cantuariensis. Ed. Giles. London. 

E very one is familiar with the reversal of popular judgments 
respecting individuals or events of our time. It would 
he an easy, though perhaps an invidious task, to point out the 
changes from obloquy to applause, and from applause to obloquy, 
which the present generation has witnessed; and it would be 
instructive to examine in each care, hoy far these changes have 
been justificil by the facts. What thoughtful observers may thus 
notice in the passing opinions of the day, it is the privilege of 
history to track through the course of centuries. Of such vicissi¬ 
tudes in the judgment of successive ages, one of the most striking 
is to be found in the conflicting feelings with which different 
epochs have regarded the contest of Becket with Henry IT. 
During its continuance, the public opinion of England and of 
Europe was, if not unfavourable to the Archbishop, at least strongly 
divided. After its tragical close, the change from indifference or 
hostility to iinlwunded veneration was instantaneous and universal. 
This veneration, after a duration of more than three centuries, 
was superseded, at least in England, by a contempt as general 
and profound as had been the previous admiration. And now, 
after three centuries more, the revolution of the wheel of fortune 
has again brought up, both at home and abroad, worshippers of 
the memory of St. Thomas of Canterbury, who rival the most 
undoubting devotee that ever knelt at his shrine in the credulous 
reigns of the Plantagenet kings. It is not our intention to at¬ 
tempt the adjustment of these various verdicts, and indeeil there 
appears less need of an arbitrator than there might hove been 
some years since. Indications* are not wanting, that the pendu¬ 
lum which has been so violently swung to and fro, is at last 
about to settle into its proper place; and we may trust that on 
this, as on many other controverted historical points, a judg- 
ment will be pronounced in our own times, which, if not irrever¬ 
sible, is less likely to be reveiscd than those which have gone 
before. But it may contribute to the decision upon the merits 
and defects of Bcckct if we endeavour to present a more com¬ 
plete picture than has^itherto been drawn of that passage of his 
career which has left by far the most indelible impression,~ 
its terrible close. Even though the famous catastrophe had not 
turned the course of events for generations to come, and »er» 

* One author, the Rev. RobnrtsoB, of Bekesboome^ may boeifiwkUjt aeketed 
ai having already taken, in twdavtklee in the Euglith Reviev^of 1846, an impartial 
survey of the whole struggle, in which ho will no doubt be imitated 1^ Dr. Fauli, 
already known as the learned bi ogt a ph if qf Aifted, in bis coatiiiutatiofi of Lappenberg s 
History of Eai^aiid, ... 

2 B 2 ^ ^ / cised 
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cised an influence wliich is not exhausted yet, it would still 
deserve to be minutely described from its connexion with the 
stateliest of English cathedrals, and with the first great poem of 
the English langu^e. 

The labour of 0r, Giles has collected no less than nineteen 
biographies, or fragments of biographies, all of which appear to 
have been written within fifty years of the murder, and some of 
wliich are confined to that single subject. To these we must add 
the accounts of the contemporary or nearly contemporary chro¬ 
niclers—Gervase, Diceto, Hovedc^ and, althougli soincwhat 
later, Broinpton; and, what is the most important, bec ause the 
earliest—the French biography in verse by Guernes, or Gamier, 
of Pont S. Maxence, which was composed only five years after 
the event. Dr, Giles has promised a supplement to his valuable 
work, containing this curious relic—the more interesting from 
being the sole record which gives the words of the actors in the 
language in which they spoke. We wish Dr. Giles good speed 
in his undertaking, and meanwhile avail ourselves of the con¬ 
cluding fragment of the poem which has been published by the 
great scholar Immanuel Bekker in the Berlin Transactions. 

Of these twenty-four narrators, four—Edward Grim, William 
Fitzstephen, John of Salisbury (who unfortunately supplies 
but little), and the anonymous author of the Lambotli MS. 
—claim to have been eye-witnesses. Three others—William of 
Canterbury, Benedict, afterwards abbot of Peterborough, and 
Gervase of Canterbury—were monks of the convent, and, though 
not jiresent at the massacre, were probably somewhere in the 
precincts. Herbert of Bosham, Roger of Pontigny, and Gamier, 
were not even in England, but they bad been on terms of inter¬ 
course more oir less intimate with Becket, and the two latter, es¬ 
pecially, seem to have taken the utmost pains to ascertain the 
truth of the facts they relate. From these several accounts we 
•can recover the particulars of the death of Archbishop Becket to 
the minutest details. It is true that, being written by monastic 
or clerical historians after the national feeling bad been roused 
to enthusiasm in his behalf, allowance must be made for exag¬ 
geration, simpression, and every kind of 4blse colouring which 
could set on their hero to advantage. It is true, also, that on 
some few points the various authorities are hopelessly irrecon¬ 
cilable. But still a careful comparison of the narrators with each 
other, and with the localities, leads to a conviction that on the 
whole the facts hare been fufastantially preserved, and that, as 
often happens, theftruth can be ascertained in spite, and even in 
consequmce, of jsttempis to distort and it. If this be so, 

few ocrarrCDces in the middle ages have been so graphically 

and 
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and copiously described, and few give such an insight into the 
manners and customs, the thoughts and feelings, not only of the 
man himself, but of the e^itire age, as tha eventful tragedy, 
known successively as the * martyrdom,’ the * accidental death,’ 
the ^ righteous execution,’ and the ^ murder’ of Thomas a Becket. 

The year 1170 witnessed the termination of the struggle 
of ten years between the King and the Archbishop; in July, 
the first reconciliation had been effected with Henry, in France; 
in the beginning of December Bucket had landed at Sandwich— 
the port of the monks of Canterbury—and thence entered the 
metropolitan city, after an absence of six years, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the people. The cathedral was hung with silken 
drapery; magnificent banquets were prepared; the churches re¬ 
sounded with organs and hymns; the palace-hall with trumpets; 
and the Archbishop preached in the chapter-house on the text, 
^ Here we have no abiding city, but we seek one to come.’ ** 
(treat difficulties, however, still remained. In addition to the 
general question of the immunities of the clergy from secular 
jurisdi<‘tion, which was the original point in dispute between the 
Kinir and the Archbishop, another had arisen within this very 
year, of much less importance in itself, but which eventually 
brought about the final catastrophe. In the preceding June 
Henry, with the view of consolidating his power in England, had 
caused his eldest son to be crowned King, not merely as his 
successor, but as his colleague; insomuch that by contemporary 
chroniclers he is always called ^ the young King,’ sometimes even 
‘Henry III.’ In the absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the ceremony of coronation was performed by the Archbishop of 
York, assisted by the Bishops of London and Salisfiury. The 
moment the intelligence was communicated to Becket, who was 
then in France, a new blow seemed to be struck at his rights; but 
this time it was not the privileges of his order, but of his office, that 
were attacked. The inalienable right of crowning the Sovereigns 
of England, inherent in the see of Canterbury from the time of 
Augustine downwards, bad been infringed, and with his usual 
ardour he procured froA the Pope, Alexander III., letters of 
excommunication against the three prelates who bad taken 
part in the daring act. These letters he had with him, un¬ 
known to the King, at the time of the reconciliation, and his 
earliest thought on landing in England was to get them conveyed 
to the oliending bishops, who were then at Dover* . They 
started for France from that port as he landed at Sandwich, 
leaving however a powerful auxiliai^,* in the person of Ran- 
dulf de Broc, a knight to whom the King had granted pos- 

^ Fitntepheo, Kd. Gild, vol. i. p* 288. 
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sesskm of the archiepiscopal castle of Saltwood, and who waft 
for this, if for no other reason, a sworn enemy to Becket and his 
return. The first object of the Archbishop was to conciliate the 
young King, who was then at Woodstock, and bis mode of courting 
him was characteristic. Three magnificent chargers, of which his 
previous experience of horses enabled him to know the merits, 
were the gift by which he hoped to win over the mind of his 
former pupil; and he himself, after a week^s stay at Canterbury, 
followed the messenger who was to announce his present to the 
Prince, He passed through Rochester in state, entered London in 
a vast procession that advanced three miles out of the city to meet 
him, and took up his quarters at Southwark, in the palace of the 
aged Bishop of Winchester, Henry of Blois, brother of King 
Stephen/ Here he received orders from the young King to pro¬ 
ceed no further, but return instantly to Canterbuiy. In obe¬ 
dience to the command he relinquished his design, and turned for 
the last time from the city of his birth to the city of his death. 

The first open manifestations of hostility proceeded from the 
family of the Brocs of Saltwood. Before he had left the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, tidings had reached him that Randulf <lc 
Broc had seized a vessel laden with wine from Henry II., and 
had killed or imprisoned the crew. This injury was promptly 
repaired at the bidding of the young King, to whom the 
Archbishop complained of the outrage through the abbot of 
St, Alban’s and the prior of Dover/ But the enmity of the 
Brocs was not so easily allayed. No socmer had the Primate 
reached Canterbury than he was met by a series of fresh insults. 
Randulf, was told, was hunting down his archiepiscopal deer, 
with his own dogs in his own woods; and Robert, another of tiic 
same family, who had been a memk in the novitiate, but had since 
taken to a secular life, sent out his nephew John to waylay and 
cut off the tails of a sumpter mule and a horse of the Arch- 
bisbop. This jest, or outrage (according as we regard it), which 
occurred on Chiistmas^e, took deep possession of Becket’s 
mind/ On Christmas-day, after the solemn celebration of the 
usual midnight mass, he entered the catHldral for the services of a 
fetivai which eminently precludes the intrusion of passiemate and 
revengef^ thoughts. Before the performance of nigh mass he 
mounted the pmpit, and preached on the text (according to the 
Vulgate venuon^ * Ob emdi, peace to men good wilL’ Hebegan 
by speaking of ^ sdnted hiken of the cbuTch of Canterbury, 
the presence of whose bones made doubly hallowed the conse- 
cratra gronnd: ' *^One mar^r,* he said, ^ ihef bad already 

' Fitsttephen, 284, 285. ^ Xbid^ 286. * Ibid., 287, 
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Alfege, murdered by the Danes, whose tomb stood on the 
north side of the high altar; * it Was possible/ he added^ ‘ that 
they would soon have another/' The people who thronged 
the nave were in a state of wild excitement; they wept and 
groaned, and an audible murmur ran through the churchy * Father, 
why do you desert us so soon ? to whom will you leave us ?, 
But, as he went on with his fliscourse, the plaintive strain 
gradually rose into a tone of fiei^y indignation, * You would 
have thought,* says Herbert q{ Bosham, who was present, * that 
you were looking at the pfophetic beast, which had at once 
the face of a man and the face of a lion/ He spoke—the 
fact is recorded by all the biographers, without any sense of 
its extreme incongruity—he spoke of the insult of the docked 
tails of the sumpter-mule, and in a voice of thunder^ ex¬ 
communicated Randulf and Robert de Broc; and in the same 
sentence included the Vicar of Thirlwood, and Nigel of Sack- 
ville, the Vicar of Harrow, for occupying those incumbencies 
without his authority, and refusing access to his officials/ He 
also publicly denounced and forbade communication with the 
three bishops who, by crowning the young King, had not feared 
to ineroneh upon the prescriptive rights of the church of Canter¬ 
bury, ‘ May they be cursetl,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ by Jesus 
Christ, and may their memory be blotted out of the assembly of 
the saints, whoever shall sow hatred and discord between me and 
my Lord the King/ ^ With these words he dashed the candle on 
the pavement,^ in token of the extinction of his enemies; and as 
he descended from the pulpit, to pass to the altar to celebrate 
mass, he repeated to his Welsh crossbearer, Alexander, the pro¬ 
phetic words, ‘ One martyr, St, Alfcgc, you have already—another, 
if GckI will, you will have soon/"' The service in the cathedral 
was followed by the banquet in bis hall, at which, although 
Christmas-day fell this year on a Friday, it was observed that he 
ato as usual, in honour of the joyous festival of the Nativity," On 
the next day, Saturday, the Feast of St. Stephen, and on Sunday, 
the Feast of St. John, he again celebrated massand towards the 


* AccorUiag‘to tbs pofnilsr belitf, tbe eicoomnraiiication of th« Bros family 
ww tmt th« only tim« that Beckft avaoged a tianilar offencs, Lambanl, in w 
Peramkulatiinui of lays tliht Uie people of Strood, near Roolieiter, Imulted 

Becket a« ha rode throAgh tfaa town, and, like tha Brooi, out oflT tba taili of maWSaa* 
Their lUioendants, as a judgment foe the anma^ ware avar sAar bon wHh bon^ tid1a» 
Another exnlanauon of the lageod was that the iubahitanU of Sbood wait tlwparaans' 


ar axnia.^w^---—---- ^™ 

whom St. Augiutine is reported to hare vielted with this curif for fiatmitw. a 
tail to his baek. (See Harriet Kint 303.) ' 

» Hertwt, Bd. OUei, vol. i.> p«m • Fttotofkeia, 

** Grim, ]U. Gik^rol. i. p. 68. ' Gamier, 17. 

“ Gamier, 71-79. ” Herbert, 334. ° FJtutephcb, 291 
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close of the Sabbath, under cover of the night, he sent away, 
with messages to the King of France and the Archbishop of Sens, 
his faithful servant Herbert of Bosham, telling him that he would 
see him no more, but that he was anxious not to expose him to 
the further suspicions of Henry. Herbert departed with a heavy 
heart,P and with him went Alexander, the Welsh cross bearer. 
The Archbishop sent off another servant to the Pope, and two 
others to the Bishop of Nom^ch, with a letter relating to Hugh 
Earl of Norfolk. He also drew up a deed appointing his priest 
William to the chapelry of Penshdrst, with an excommunication 
against any one who should take it from him.^i These are his 
last recorded public acts. On the night of the same Sunday' he 
received a warning letter from France, announcing that he was in 
peril from some new attack. What this was is now to be told. 

The three prelates—Roger of Bishop^s-bridge, Archbishop 
of York," Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, and Jocelyn the 
Lombard, Bishop of Salisbury—having left England as soon 
as they heard that the excommunication had been issued against 
them, arrived in France a few days before Christmas,^ and 
immediately proceeded to the King, who was then at the castle of 
Bur, near Bayeux.” It was a place already famous in history as 
the scene of the interview between William and Harold, when 
the oath was perfidiously exacted and sworn which led to the 
conquest of England. All manner of rumours about Becket’s 
proceedings had reached the ears of Henry, and he besought the 
advice of the three prelates. The Archbishop of York answered 
cautiously, ^ Ask counsel from your barons and knights; it is 
not for us to say what must be done.’ A pause ensued ; and 
then it was added—whether by Roger or by some one else does 
not clearly appear—‘ As long as Thomas lives, you will have 
neither good days, nor peaceful kingdom, nor quiet life,’^ These 

^ Herbert, 334, 335. ^ FitMteplieii, 292, 203. 

* Alton. FauioTertia, Ed, GHea, voX. 3i. p, 156. 

* TbU eonteat with Becket for the prtvilesea of the tea of York, though the moat 
important, wai not the only one which Archbhihop Roger auatained. It was a atandirig 
question betwean the two'srehbiabopi^ ml Boget maiiitaiued the pre-eminence uf 
bia aee ^ogaiiiat Beckel'a auceeisor in s a^ewliat aipgular manner. * In 11/6/ 
■aya Fuller, * a synod waa called St Weatminater, the Puf/e'a legate being preaent 
tliereat; on whose right hand mi Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, ps in bis proper 
place; when in springs Roger of York, and, finding Canterbury so seated, fairly aits 
Dim down on CBn(ertmty*alap.*»*.«*It matteri aa little to the reader aa to the writer/ 
the hiatorian centinu^ * whether Roger heat Richard—or Rii^ardbeat Roger 5 
once for all, we Will^veekon op the a^ments which each see alleged fur ita pro* 
ceedings / which oscoidiQslir Ibllow with his usual racy hitmour.—Fuller'a Church 
Hist.. w.i 3. t 

* Herbc^SIS, 

* Gmicr, 6^ who fives ,lbe interview in much greater detail than the other 
clinmicieis*> 

. * Fitsstepben, 390. 
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words goaded the king into one of those paroxysms of fury to 
which all the earlier Plantagenet princes were subject, and which 
was believed by themselves to arise from a mixture of demoniacal 
blood in their race. It is described in Henry’s son John as 
^ something beyond anger: he was so changed in his whole body 
that a man would hardly have known him. His forehead was 
drawn up into deep furrows; his flaming eyes glistened ; a livid 
hue took the place of colour.’^ «Henrj himself is said on one 
occasion to have tom out the eyes of a messenger who brought 
liim bad tidings; and in his previous controversy with Becket, 
he is represented as having flung down his cap, tom off his clothes, 
thrown the silk coverlet from his bed, and rolled upon it, gnawing 
the straw and rushes. Of such a kind was the frenzy which he 
showed on the present occasion. * A fellow,* he exclaimed, * that 
has eaten my bread has lifted up his heel against me—a fellow 
that 1 loaded with benefits dares insult the King and the whole 
royal family, and tramples on the whole kingdom—a fellow that 
came to court on a lame sumpter mule sits without hindrance on 
the throne itself.’ ‘ What sluggard wretches,’ he burst forth again 
and again, * what cowards have I brought up in my court, who 
care nothing for their allegiance to their master! not one will 
deliver me from this low-born priest V ^ and with these fatal words 
lie rushed out of the room. 

Tliere were present among the courtiers four knights, whose 
names long lived in the memory of men, and on which every 
ingenuity was exercised to extract from them an evil augury of 
the deed which has made them famous—Reginald P'itzursc, * son 
of the Bear,’ and ‘ of truly bcarlike character’ (so the Canterbury 
monks represented it); Hugh de Moreville, * of the city of 
death ’—of whom a dreadful story was told of bis having ordered 
a young Saxon to be boiled alive on the false accusation of 
his wife ; William de Tracy—a brave soldier, it was said, but ‘of 
parricidal wickednessRichard le Brez or le Bret, commonly 
known as Brito, from the Latinized version of his name in the 
Chronicles—more fit they say, to have been called the ‘Brute.’" 
They are all described as on familiar terras with the King himself, 
and sometimes, in official language, as gentlemen of the bed¬ 
chamber/^ They also appear to have b^n brought together by pld 
associations, Fitzurse, Moreville, and Tracy had all sworn hontage 
to Becket as Chancellor. Fitzurse, Tracy, and Bret had all con¬ 
nexions with Somorsetshixe, Their rank and Uneage.can even 

now be accurately traced through the medium of dur county his- 
_ - ___ 

^ .Riohard of Devises, 6 40,. 

« Will. Cant, Ed. Giles, vol. L p. 30 { Grim. 68; rQem«^ 1419. 

* Will, Cant, 31. " ' Cubieularii/ Gmaee^ Gbion., 1414. 
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toriana and legal records. Fitaurse was the descendant of Urso^ 
or Ours, who had, under the Conqueror, held Grittleston in Wil^ 
ahire, of the Abbey of Glastonbury. His father, Richard Fitzurse, 
became possessed in the reign of Stephen of the manor of Wil- 
leton in Somersetshire, which had descended to Reginald a few 
years before the time of which we are speaking.^ He was also 
a tenant in chief in Northamptonshire, in tail in Lteicestershire/ 
Moreville was a man of rank, and held high office, both before and 
after the murder. He was this very year Justice itinerant of the 
counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, where he inherited 
the barony of Burgh-cm-the-Sands and other possessions from his 
father Roger and his grandfather Simon. He was likewise 
forester of Cumberlami, owner of the castle of Knaresborough, 
and added to his paternal property that of his wife, Helwise de 
Hauteville.^ Richard the Breton was, it may be inferred from an 
incident in the murder, intimate with Prince William, the King’s 
brother.^ He and his brother Edmund had succeeded to their 
father Simon le Bret, who, it would seem, had given his name to 
the village of Samford, still called from the family, Samford BreL 
Tracy had already distinguished himself in war.‘ His family 
were allied by marriage to the great house of Courtenay,*^ and he 
held a fee and under-fee in Devonshire.^ 

It is not clear on what day the fatal exclamation of the King was 
made. Fitzstephen*^ reports it as taking place on Sunday, the 27th 
of December. Others,who ascribe a more elaborate character to 
the whole plot, date it a few days before, on Thursday the 24tb, 
-^the whole Court taking, part in it, and Roger Archbishop of 
York giving full instructions to the knights as to their future 
course. However this may be, it was generally believed that they 
left Bur on the night of the King’s fury. They then, it was 
thought, proceeded by different roads to the coast, and crossed the 
Channel on the following day. Two of tliem landed, as was 
afterwards noticed with malicious satisfaction, at the port of 
^ Doffi* near Dover,^ two of them at Winchilsea,!* and all four 
arrived at the same houx^ at the fortoess of Saltwood Castle, the 
property of tbe see of Cantering,: Imt now occupy, as we have 
seen, by Becket’s chief eD^y-*^Dcai Randolph of Broc—who came 
out to welGome them.' Here they would doubtless be told of tbe 
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excommiinication launched against itheir host on ChristmasMlay, 
In the darkness of the long winter night of the 28th of De¬ 
cember” it was believed that the conspirators concerted the 
scheme with candles extinguished, and not even seeing each 
other’s faces. Early in the momii^ of the next day they 
issued orders in the King’s name* for a troop of soldiers to be 
levied from the neighbourhood to march with them to Canterbury. 
They themselves mounted their chargers, and galloped along 
the same Roman road which still conducts the traveller a 
straight line of fifteen miles from Saltwood to the city.** 
They proceeded instantly to St. Augustine’s Abbey, outside the 
walls, and took up their quarters with Clarembald, the Abbot.^ 
The abbey was in a state of considerable confusion at the time of 
their arrival. A destructive fire had ravaged the buildings two 
years before,y and the reparations could hardly have been yet 
completed. Its domestic state was still more disturbed. It was 
now nearly ten years since a feud had been raging between the 
inmates and their abbot, who had been intruded on them in 
1161, as Becket had been on the ecclesiastics of the Cathedral,— 
but with the ultimate difference, that, whilst Becket had become 
the champion of the clergy, Clarembald bad stood fast by the 
King bis patron, which perpetuated the quarrel between the 
monks and their superior. He would, therefore, naturally be eager 
to receive the new comers, and with him they concerted measures 
for their future movements.” Having sent orders to the mayor or 
provost of Canterbury to issue a proclamation in the King’s name, 
forbidding any one to offer assistance to the Archbishop,” the 
knights once more mounted their chargers, and, accompanied by 
Robert of Broc, who had probably attended them from Saltwood, 
rode under the long line of wall which still separates the city and 
the precincts of the cathedral from St. Augustine’s monastery, till 
they reached the great gateway which opened into the oouri of 
the Archbishop’s palace, Thejgwere followed by a band of about 
a dozen armed men, whom they placed in the house of one 
Gilbert,^ which stood hard by the gate. 

It was Tuesday ^he 29th of December. Tuesday, his Mends 
remarked, had always been a significant day in Becket’s life. 
On a Tuesday he was bom and baptized—on a Tuesday he had 
fled from Northampton—on a Tuesday he had left-tfa«. King’s 
court in Normandy—on a Tuesday he had left England on luaexUe 
—on a Tuesday he bad returned from that exile—it was now on a 

* Ganrate, 66. * Grim, 60) Rogtr, ed. Oilm^ vol, 160} nasSin6m> 293 ; 
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Tuesday that the fatal hour came*^—and (as the next generation 
observed) it ^v^on a Tuesday that his enemy King Henry was 
buried—and onft Tuesday that the martyr^s relics were translated. 
Another omen was also remarked. He had told several persons 
in France that he was convinced he should not outlive the ycar,*^ 
and in two days the year would be ended. 

That morning he attended mass in the cathedral; then passe<l a 
long time in the chapter^housw, confessing to two of the monks, 
and receiving, as seems to have been his custom, three scourg- 
ings.® The dinner,^ which took place in the great hall of his 
pdace at three in the afternoon, was now over; the concluding hymn 
or ‘ grace ’ was finished ;« and Becket had retired to his private 
room,^ where he sate on his bed,^ talking with his friends; whilst 
the servants, according to the practice which then prevailed, find 
which may still be seen in our old collegiate establishments, 
remained in the hall, making their meal of the broken meat 
whicii was left. The floor of the hall was strewn with hay and 
stmw, to accommodate those who could not find room on the 
benches and the crowd of beggars and poor,' who daily receiv ed 
their food from the Archbishop, had gone™ into tlie outer yard, 
and were lingering before their final dispersion. It was at 
this moment that the four knights dismounted in the court before 
the ball®—the doors were all open, and they passed through the 
crowd without opposition. Either to avert suspicion or from 
deference to the feeling of the time, which forbade the entrance 
of armed men into the peaceful precincts of the cathedral,® they 
left their weapons behind, and their coats of mail were conceah^d 
by the usual cape, and tunic,)* or coat of ordinary life.*) One 
attendant, Kadulf, an archer, followed them/ They were generally 
known os courtiers; and the servants invited them to partake of 
the remains of the feast. They declined, and were pressing on, 
when, at the foot of the staircase leading from the hall to the Arclw 
bishop’s room, they were met by ^^liam Fitz*Nigel, the seneschal,* 
who had just partkl from ^e Primate with a permission to leave 
his service, and join the iCing in France. When he saw tlio 
knights, whom hi immediately recognised, J^e ran forward and 

Alan, ed. Giles, vol, ii. p. 377; HAitbair Fade, 97. It waa tlie fact of the 29tli 
of December ikllins on sTqesday that fixes the date of liis death to 1170, not 1171« 
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gave them the usual kiss of salutation, and at their request 
ushered them to the room where Becket sate. ^My lord/ he 
said, ‘here are four knights from King Henry, wishing to 
speak to you.*^ *Lct them come in/, said Becket. It must 
have been a solemn moment, even for those rough men, 
when they first found themselves in the presence of the Arch¬ 
bishop, Three of them, Hugh de Moreville, Reginald Fitzurse, 
and William dc Tracy, had known him^long before in the days 
of his splendour as Chancellor and favourite of the king. He 
was still in the vigour of strength, though in his fifty-third year; 
liis countenance, if we may judge of it from the accounts at the 
close of the day, still retained its majestic and striking aspect; 
his eyes were large and piercing and his tall figure,*^ though 
really spare and thin, had a portly look from the number of 
vestments which he wore beneath his ordinary clothes. Round 
about him sate or lay on the ground the monks or clerks of his 
household—^amongst them, his faithful counsellor, John, Arch¬ 
deacon of Salisbury, William Fitzstephen his chaplain, and 
Edward Grim, a Saxon monk, of Cambridge,> who had arrived 
but a few days before on a visit. 

When the four knights appeared, Becket, without looking at 
them, ])ointedly continued his conversation with the monk who 
sate next hiin^ and on whose shoulder be was leaning.* They, on 
their part, entered without a tvord, beyond a greeting exchanged in 
a whisper to the attendants who stood near the door,* and then 
marched straight to where the Archbishop sate, and placed them¬ 
selves on tlic floor at his feet, among the clerks and monks who 
were reclining around. Radulf the archer sate behind them,** on 
the boards, Becket now turned round for the first time, and gazed 
steadfastly on each in silence,^ which he at last broke by saluting 
Tracy by name. The conspirators continued to look mutely at 
('ach other, till Fitzurse,*^ who throughout took the lead, replied, 
with a scornful expression, ‘ God help you I ^ Becket’s iface grew 
crimson,* and he glanced round at thek countenances/ which 
seemed to gather fire from Fitzurse’s speech. Fitzurse again 
broke forth,-—‘We have a message from the King over the 
water—tell us whetbef you will hear it in private, or in the hear¬ 
ing of all/s ‘ As you wish/ said the Archbishop. ‘ Nay, as 
}/ou wish,' said Fitzurse^ ‘Nay, as you wish,' said Broket* 
The monks at the Archbishop’s intimation withdrew into an 
adjoining room; but the doorkeeper ran up and kept the door 
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that Aey might see from the oatnde what was going on.^ 
Fitzurse had hardly begun bis metsagey when Beckety suddenly 
struck with a consciousness ofkis dan^r, ezclaimedy ‘This must 
not be told in secrety’ and ordered ‘die doorkeeper to recall the 
iaonks> For a few seconds the knights were left alone with Becket; 
and the thought occurred to theniy as they afterwards confessed, 
of killing him with the crosier which lay at his feet—the only 
weapon within their Tea<;b.^ The monks hurried back, and Fitz- 
urse, apparently calmed their presence, resumed bis statement 
of the complaints of the King. These complaints, which are 
given l^the various rinroniclers in very different words, were three 
in number. ‘The King over the water commands you to perform 
your duty to the King on this side the water, instead of taking awa^* 
his crown/ ‘ Rather than take away his crown,^ replied Becket, ‘ 1 
would give him three or four crowns/* ‘You have excited ^s- 
turbances in the kingdom, and the King requires you to answer 
for them at his court/ ‘ Never,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ shall 
the sea again come between me and my church, unless I am 
dragged thence by the feet/ ‘You have excommunicated the 
bishops, and you must absolve them/ ‘ It was not 1/ replied 
Becket, ‘ but the Pope, and you must go to him for ahsolu- 
ti<Ni/ He then appealed, in language which is variously re¬ 
ported, to the psomises of the King at their interview in the 

P receding July. Fitzurse burst for^, ‘What is it you say? 

ou charge d^e King with treachery/ ‘ Reginald, Reginald,’ 
said Becket," ’‘1 do no such thing; but 1 appeal to the arch- 
hishops, bishops,, and great people, five hundred and more, who 
heard i^ and you wmre present yourself, Sir Reginald/ ‘ I was 
not,’ said Regmald, ‘ I never saw nor heard anything of the kind/ 
‘You were,’ nid l^ket, ‘ I saw you/" The knights, irritated 
the dialogoe, swose again and again, *by God’s wounds,’ 
that they had home with him Imig enough.^ John of Salisbury, 
the pmdent eounsellor of the Archbishop, who perceived that 
matten were advancing to extremitief, whispered, * My lord, speak 
privately to them abm this.’ * No,’ said Becket; ‘ they make 
proposals and demands which 1 cannot and ought not to 
admit.* ^ * 

He, in his turn, compluned of the insults he had received. 
First came die grand grievances of the preceding week. * They 
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have attacked mj servants, tfaej have cut off mj sumpter-mule’s 
tail, they have carried off the casks of wine that were the King’s 
own gift/' It was now that Hugh de Morerille, the gentlest 
of the four,* put in a milder answer: ^ Why did 3 rou not com¬ 
plain to the King of these outrages ? Why did you take upon 
yourself to punish them by your own authority The Arch¬ 
bishop turn^ round sharply upon him: * Hugh I bow proudly 
you lift up your head I When rights of the Church are 
violated, I shall wait for no man’s permission to avenge them. 
I will give to the King the things that are the King’s, but to 
God the things that are God’s. It is my business, and I alone 
will see to it.’* For the first time in the interview the Arch¬ 
bishop had assumed an attitude of defiance; the fury of the 
knights broke at once through the bonds which had partially 
restrained it, and displayed itself openly in those impassioned 
gestures which are now confined to the half-civilized nations of the 
south and east, but which seem to have been natural to all classes 
of mediaeval Europe. Their eyes flashed firethey sprang upon 
tlieir feet, and rushing close up to him, gnashed their teeth, 
twisted their long gloves, and wildly threw their arms above 
their heads, Fitzurse exclaimed, ‘ You threaten us, you threaten 
us ; are you going to excommunicate us all ?’ One of the others 
added, *AsI hope for'God’s mercy, he shall not do that; he 
has excommunicated too many already.’* The Archbishop also 
spnmg from his couch,s' in a state of strong excitement. * You 
threaten me,’ he said, * in vain; were all the swords in England 
hanging over my head, you could not terrify me from my obe¬ 
dience to God, and my lord the Pope.* Foot to foot shall you 
find me in the battle of the Lord.* Once I gave way. I returned 
to my obedience to the Pope, and will never more desert it. 
And besides, you know what there is between you and me; 1 
wonder the more that you should, thus threaten ^e Archbishop 
in his own house.’ He alluded to the feahy sworn to him ais 
Chancellor by Morevitie, Fitzurse/i^d Tr^, which touched the 
tendcrest nerve of the feudal character, * T^re is nothing,’ th^ 
rejoined, with an anger which they doubtless felt to be just and 
loyal, *' there is nothing^between you and us which can be against 
the King/'’ 

Kous^ by the sudden burst of passion on both sides, many of 
the servants and monks, with a few soldiers of the househ^dd^ 
hastened into the room, and nmged themselves round. the Ardii- 
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bishop. Fitzurse turned to them and said, ‘ You who are on tlie 
King’s side, and bound to him by your allegiance, stand off.’ 
They remained motionless, and Fitzurse called to them a second 
time, ‘ Guard him ; prevent him from escaping.’ The Archbishop 
said, * 1 shall not escape/ On this the knights caught hold of 
their old acquaintance, William Fitz-Nigel, who had entered with 
the rest, and Imniecl him with them, saying, ‘ Come with us/ He 
called out to Becket, ‘You see what they are doing with me/ ‘ I 
see/ replied Becket; ‘ this is their hour, and the power of darkness/ 
As they stood at the door they exclaimed, * It is you who threaten / 
and in a deep undertone they added some menace, and enjoined 
on the servants obedience to their orders.® With the quickness of 
hearing for which he was remarkable,*^ he caught the words of 
their defiance, and darted after them to the door, entrc?ating them 
to release Fitz-Nigel;® then he implored the temperate Moreville 
to return ** and repeat their message and lastly, in despair and 
indignation, he struck his neck repeatedly with his hand, and said, 
* Here, here you will find me.’ ^ 

The knights, deaf to his solicitations, kept their course, seizing 
anotlier soldier as they went, Radulf Morin, and passed through 
the hall and court, crying, ‘To arms! to arms!’ A few of 
their companions had already taken post within the great gate¬ 
way, to prevent the gate being shut; the rest, at the shout, 
poured in from the houses where they were stationed hard by, 
with the watchword ‘King’s men! King’s men!’ (Reaux— 
Reaux!) The gate was instantly closed, to cut off communi¬ 
cation with the town; the Archbishop’s porter was removed, 
and in front of the wicket, which was left open, William Fitz- 
Nigel, and a soldier attached to the household of Clarembald, 
Simon of Crioil, kept guard on horseback.* The knights tlirew 
off their capes and coats under a large mulberry-tree in the* 
garden,** appeared in their armour, and girt on their swords/ 
Fitzurse armed himself in the porch,with the assistance 
of Robert Tibia, trenchennpi of the Archbishop," Osbert 
and Algar, two of the servanu, seeing their approach, shut and 
barred the door of the hall, and the knights in vain endeavoured 
to force it open.® But Robert de Bro6, who had known the 
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palace during the time of its occupation by his uncle Randolf,!* 
called out, ‘Follow me, gentlemen, I will, show you the way;* 
and got Into the orchard behind the kitchen. There was a stair¬ 
case leading thence to the ante-chamber between the hall and the 
Archbishop’s bedroom. The wooden steps were under repair, 
and tlie carpenters had gone to their dinner, leaving their tools 
on the stairs.*^ Fitzursc seized an axe, and the others hatchets, 
and tiius armed they mounted the ^aircase to the ante-chamber,' 
broke through an oriel window which locked out on the garden," 
entered tlic hall from the ins\de, attacked and wounded the ser- 
Aants Avho were guarding it, and opened the door to the assailants.* 
Tlu* Archbishop’s room was still barred and inaccessible, 

iVlivmwliile Bccket, who resumed his calmness as soon as the 
knights had retired, reseated himself on his couch, and John of 
Salisbury again urged moderate counsels,^ in words which show 
tliat the estimate of the Archbishop in his lifetime was not so 
diliereiit from the opinion which till lately prevailed, as we 
are souieiiiiies asked to believe. ‘ It is wonderful, my Lord, 
tliat you never take any one’s advice; it always has been, and 
always is your custom to do and say what seems good to 
yoursc'If alone.’ ‘ What would you have me do, Dan Jobn?’|“ 
said Beckett. ‘ Vou ought to have taken counsel with your 
friends, knowing as you do that these men only seek occasion to 
kill you.' ‘ I am prepared to die,’ said Becket, ‘We arc sinners,* 
said Joliii, ‘and not yet prepared for death; and I see no one 
who V/islics to die without cause except you.’y The Archbishop 
auswereil, ^ Let God’s will be done.’^ The dialogue w'as inter¬ 
rupted by one of the monks rushing in to announce that the 
knights were arming. ‘Let them arm,’said Becket, Butina 
few minutes the violent assault on the door of tbc hall, and the 
crash of a wooden partition in the passage from the orchard, 
announced that the danger was close at hand. The monks, with 
tliat extraordinary timidity wliich they always seem to have dis¬ 
played, instiuitly fled, leaving <mly a small body of his in¬ 
timate friends or faithful attendants.* These united in entreat¬ 
ing him to tiike refuge in the cathedral. ‘No,* he said; ‘fear 
not; all monks are cotvards.’^ On tins some sprang upon him, 
and t»ndeavoured to drag him there by main force ; otliers urged that 
it was now live o’clock, that vespers were bcgini^ing, and that bis 
duty tailed him to attend the service.® Partly forced, partly 
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persuaded by the argument, he rose and moved, but seeing that 
his crozier was not, as usual, borne before him, he stopped and 
called for^it.^ His proper crossbearer, Alexander the VVelshman, 
had, as we have seen, left him for France® two days before, 
and the cross was, therefore, borne by one of his clerks, Henry 
of Auxerre/ They first attempted to pass along the usual 
passage to the cathedral, which was through the orcliard, to the 
western front of the church. < But both court and orchfird being 
by this time thronged with armed men,*'' they turned through 
a room which conducted to a privsitu door,*^ that was rarely 
used, and which led from the palace to the cloisters of the 
monastery. One of the monks ran before to force it, for the key 
was lost. Suddenly the door flew open as if of itself, and in 
the confusion of the moment, when none had leisure or inclina¬ 
tion to ask how so opportune a deliverance occurred, it was 
natural for the chroniclers to relate tlie story which is told, w'ith 
one exception, in all the narratives of the period—that the bolt 
came off as though it had merely been fastened on by glue, and 
left their passage free/ The one exception is the account by 
Benedict, then a monk of the monastery, and afterwards abbot 
of Peterborough, and his version, compared with tlint of all the 
other liistorians, is an instructive commentary on a thousand 
fables of a similar kind. Two ccllarmen, he says, of tlic monas¬ 
tery,^ Richard and W illiam, whose lodgings were in that part of 
the building, hearing tlie tumult and clash of arms, flew to the 
cloister, drew back the bolt from tbc other side, and opemed the 
door to the party from the palace. Benedict knew nothing of 
the seeming miracle, as his brethren were ignorant of tlie timely 
interference of the ceUarmen ; but lx>th miracle and explanation 
would at the moment be alike disregarded. Every monk in that 
terrified band bad but a single thought—to reach the church with 
their master in safety. Tbc whole march was a struggle between 
the obstinate attempt of the Primate to preser\'e his dignity, and 
the frantic eagerness of his attendants to gain the sanctuary. As 
they uiged him forward, be coloured and paused, and repeatedly 
asl^ them what they feared.^ The instant they had j^assed through 
the door which led to the cloisters, the sul^rdinates flew to bar 
it behind them, which he as ^remptorily forbade.”^ For a few 
steps he walk^ firmly on, with the crossbearer and the monks 
before him; baiting once, and looking over his right shoulder 
either to see whether the gate was locked or else if his enemies 
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were pursuing." Then the same ecclesiastic who had hastened 
forward to break open the door called out, ‘ Seize him, and cany 
him/ Violently he resisted, but in vain. Some pulled him from 
before, others pushed him from behind half carried, half drawn, 
he was borne along the southern and eastern cloister, crying out, 
‘ Let me go, do not drag me.’ Thrice they were delayed even 
in that short passage, for thrice he broke loose from them— 
twice 1* in the cloister itself, and onr c in tl^e chapter-house, which 
opened out of its eastern side.*i At last they reached the door 
at the lower north transept of the cathedral, and here was pre¬ 
sented a new scene. 

The A^espors had already begun, and the monks were singing 
the service in the choir, when two boys rushed up the naA’-e, 
announcing, more by their terrified gestures than by their words, 
that the soldiers were bursting into the palace and monastery.' 
Instantly the cathedral was tlirown into the utmost confusion; 
part remained at prayer—part fled into the numerous hiding- 
plact's the vast fabric affords ; and part went down the steps of the 
choir into the transept, to meet the little band at the door.® 
‘ Come in, come in! ’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ come in, and let us 
<lie together.’ The Archbishop continued to stand outside, and 
said, ^Go and fiiiisli the service. So long as you keep in the 
entrance, I shall not come in.' They withdrew a few paces, and 
lie stepped within the door, but, finding the whole place thronged 
with people*, he paused on the threshold and asked, * What is it 
that these people fear?’ One general answer broke forth, ‘The 
armed men in tlie cloister,’ As he turned and said, ‘ I shall go 
out to them,' he heard the clash of arms behind/ The knights had 
just forced their way through the door from the palace to the 
monastery, and were advancing along the northern side of the 
cloister. They were in mail, with their vizors doAvn, and carried 
their sAvonls drawn. Three had hatchets.^ Fitzurse, with the axe 
he had taken from the carpenters, was foremost, shouting as he 
came, ‘Here, here, king's men!’ Immediately behind followed 
four other knights,^ and a motley group—some their OAvn fblloAvers, 
some from the town—v^ith weapons, though notin armour, brought 
up the rear.}' At this sight, so unwonted in the peaceful cloisters 
of Canterbury, not probably beheld since the time when the monafr> 
tery had been sack^ by the Danes, the monks within, regardless 
of all remonstrances, shut the great door of the ca^edral, and 
proceeded to barricade it with iron bars.* A loitd knocking was 

■ Oarnier, 71. ® IbW., 71. 7 Roger, 166: 

I FiUiteplien, 201. ' Will. Gaul., 32. * Benedicr, 64: Hecbert, 330. 

* Gamier, 74. ■ Gervw, Act. Pool., 1672, 

' Gamier, 71. ^ Fitutejihen, 300. * Herbert, 331; BeneSet, 65. 
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heard from the terrified band without, who, having vainly endea¬ 
voured to prevent the entrance of the knights into the cfoister, 
now rushed before them to take refuge in the church,* Becket, 
who had stepped some paces into the cathedrcal, but was resisting 
the solicitations of those immediately about him to move up 
into the choir for safety, darted back, calling as he went, 
‘ Away, you cowards! By virtue of your obedience I com¬ 
mand you not to shut tjie doer—^the church must not be turned 
into a castle,’ ^ With his own hands he thrust them from 
the door, opened it himself, and catching hold of the exclutlod 
monks, dragged them into the building, exclaiming, * Come in, 
come in—faster, faster 1 ’« 

At this moment the ecclesiastics who had hitherto clung 
round him fled in every direction; some to the altars in the 
numerous side chapels, some to the secret chambers with 
which the walls and roof of the cathedral are flllcd. Even John 
of Salisbury, his tried and faithful counsellor, escaped with the 
rest. Three only remained—Robert, canon of Merton, liis old 
instructor; William Fitzstephon (if we may believe his own 
account), his lively and worldly-minded chaplain; and Jidward 
Grim, the Saxon monk,*^ who had joined his household only a 
few days, but who had been with him once before, on the 
memorable day when he signed the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and bad ventured to rebuke him for the act. Two hiding-places 
had been specially pointed out to the Archbishop. One was 
the venerable crypt of the church, with its many dark recess('s 
and chapels, to which a door then, as now, opened immediately 
firom the spot where he stood; the other was the chapel of 
St. Blaise in the roof, itself communicating with tiie triforium of 
the cathedral, and to which there was a ready access through a 
staircase cut in the thickness of the wall at the comer of the 
transept.* But he positively refused. A last resource remained 
to the staunch trio who formed his body guard. They urged 
him to ascend to the choir, and hurried him, still resisting, up 
one of the two flights of steps which led from the transept.' They 
no doubt considered that the greater sacredness of that portion of 
the church would form their best protection. Becket gave 
way, as when he left the palace, from the thought flashing across 
his mind that he would die at his post. , Ue would go (such 
at least was the impression on their minds) to the high altar, 
and perish in the Patriarchal Chair, in which he and all his pre- 

* Anou. Lsmbeth, ftl* Herbert (331) detcribcttbeldiocking,but mittakhiglytu])- 
potee it to be the kiiighu. 

^ Gariiier, 71, * Beoedjtr, 63. FitutqiheD, 301. 

* Fitutep^n, 301. ^ Roger, 166. 
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(lecessors from time immemorial had been enthroned.^ But 
this was not to be. 

What has taken lon^ to describe must have been compressed 
in action within a few minutes. The knights^ who had been 
checked for a moment by the sight of the closed door, on 
seeing it unexpectedly thrown open, rushed into the church.** 
It was, we must remember, about five o’clock in a winter even¬ 
ing ; the shades of night were gathering rpund, and were deepened 
into a still darker gloom within the high and massive walls 
of the cathedral, which was only illuminated here and there 
by the solitary lamps that burned before the altars. The 
twilight,* lengthening from the shortest day, which was a fortnight 
before, was just sufficient to reveal the outline of objects, 
though not enough to show any one distinctly. The transept 
in which the knights found themselves was in the same relative 
position as the. existing portion of the cathedral, still known by 
the name of the ‘ Martyrdom,* which it obtained within five years 
after the primate’s death. Its arrangements, however, much 
more closely resembled those which we now see in the corre¬ 
sponding transept on the southern side,*^ Two staircases led 
from it, one on the east to the northern aisle, one on the west, to 
the entrance of the choir. At its south-west comer, where it 
joined the nave, was the little chapel and altar of the Virgin. 
Its eastern apse was formed > by two chapels, raised one above 
the other; the upper in the roof, containing the relics of St. 
Blaise, the first martyr whose bones bad been brought into the 
church, and which gave to the chapel a peculiar sanctity; the 
lower containing^ the altar of St. Benedict, under whose rule from 
the time of Dunstan the monastery had been placed. Before and 
around this altar were the tombs of four Saxon and two Norman 
archbishops. In the centre of the transept was a pillar, sup¬ 
porting a gallery, leadhig to the chapel of St, Blaise,*^ and hung 
at great festivds with curtains and draperies. Such was the 
outward aspect, and such the associations, of the scene which now, 
perhaps, opened for the first time on the four soldiers, though the 
darkness, coupled with their eagerness to find their victim, would 

* Anon. Lambeth, 121; Gervaie, Ckron,, 43, 

Fifsstephen, 301, 

> Tlw 29th of December of that year eorrmpoodad (by the change of style) to out 
4th of January. 

^ Gamier, 72, i. 74 (b. 11), For the ancient arrangeroenls of* the martyulom * we 
refer the rmder to the admirals account of Cauterbury CatheUral by Frofeisor Willia, 
pp. 18, 40. 71,96. 

‘ It may be mentioned, at an instance of Hutne’e well hium inaocuncy, that he 
represents Bechet as taking rsAige * in the church of St, Benedict,’ evidently thiiiking, 
if be thought at all, that it was a parish church dedioated to that saint 
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have prevented them from noticing anything more than its pro¬ 
minent features. At the moment of their entrance the central pillar 
exactly intercepted their view of the Archbisliop ascending (as 
would appear from this circumstance) the eastern staircase.*' 
Fitzursei with his drawn sword in one hand, and the carpenter’s 
axe in the other, sprang in first, and turned at once to the right of 
the pillar. The other three went round it to the left. l"hey 
could just discern a groups of figures mounting the stejjs,^ 
and one of the knigh'ts called out to them ‘Stay,' Another 
demanded ‘Where is Thomas Qccket, traitor to the King?’ 
to which no answer was returned. Fitzurse rushed forward, 
and, stumbling against one of the monks, on the lower ste]^,i* ancl 
still unable to distinguish clearly in the darkness, exclaimed ‘ Where 
is the Archbishop ?’ Instantly the answer came—‘ Keginald, here 
I am, no traitor, but the Archbishop and Priest of God ; what do 
you wish ?’**—and from the fourth step,^ wliich he had reached 
in his ascent, with a slight motion of his head, apjjarcntly a ges¬ 
ture of some significance to the monks who remembered it,** he 
des<rended to the transept. Fitzurse sprang hark two or three 
paces, and Becket passing^ by him took up his station between 
the central pillar** and the massive wall which still forms the south¬ 
west comer of what was then the chapel of St. Benedict.* Here 
they gathered round him, with the cry ‘ Absolve the bishops 
whom you have cxcommunicated.’y * I cannot do other than 
1 have done,’ he replied, and turning* to Fitzurse, he added— 

‘Reginald, you have received many favours at my hands; why 
do you come into my church armed?’ p'itzurse planted the axe 
against his breast, and returned for answer ‘ You * shall die,— 

I will tear out your heart.’ Another, perhaps in kindness, struck 
him between the shoulders with the flat of his sword, exclaiming 
* f ^>'5 a dead man.’^ ‘ I am ready to die,’ replied the 

prelate, ‘ for God and the Church, but I warn you in the name 
of God Almighty to let my men escape.’ ® 

The well-known horror which in that age was felt at an act of 
sacril^^, together with the sight of the crowds who were « rushing 
in from the town through the nave, turned their efforts for the next 
few moments to carrying him out of the chbreh.** Fitzurse threw 


■ Gamier, 7!^ b. 5. » Gamier, 72, 9. 

** Gariiier, 72. 10. ** Gerrase, Act. Pont., 1672 j Gamier, 72. 

' GerviM, Act. Pont., 1672; Gariner, 72. • Grim, 75; Roger, 166. 
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down the axe,‘ and tried to drag him out by the collar of his 
cloak,** calling ‘ Come with us—^you are our prisoner/ ‘ I will 
not fly, you detestable fellow,* ^ was the reply of the Archbishop, 
roused to his usual vehemence. The four knights, to whom was 
now added a subdeacon, Hugh of Horsea, sumamed Mauclerc, 
chaplain of Robert de Broc,™ struggled violently to put him on 
Tracy’s shoulders; “ but Becket set his back against the pillar," 
and resisted with all his might, whilst GrimP threw his arms 
around him to aid his efforts. In the scuffle Becket fastened 
upon Tracy, shook him by ,his coat of mail, and, exerting his 
great strength, flung him down on the pavement.*? Fitzurse 
rejoined the fray, with a drawn sword, and, as he drew near, 
Becket gave full vent to his anger; the spirit of the Chancellor 
rose within him, and with a coarse'epithet, not calculated to turn 
away his adversary’s wrath, exclaimed, ‘ You profligate wretch, 
*you are my man—you have done mo fealty—you ought not to 
touch me/* Fitzurse, roused to frenzy, retorted—‘I owe you no 
fealty or homage, contrary to my fealty to the King,’* and waving 
the sword over his head, cried * Strike, strike I’ (Ferez, ferez), 
but merely dashed off the prelate’s cap. The Archbishop coveretl 
his eyes with his joined hands, bent his neck, and saiil,*^ ‘I com¬ 
mend myself to God, to St. Denys of France, to St. Alfege, and 
to the saints of the Church.’ Meanwhile Tracy, who, since his 
fall, had thrown off his hauberk to move more easily, sprang for¬ 
ward, and struck* a more decided blow. Grim, who up to this 
moment had his arm round Becket, threw it up to intercept the 
blade, Becket exclaiming, ‘ Spare this defence.* The sword lighted 
on the arm of the monk, which fell wonmled or broken and 

^ Fitatephen, 302; Benadict, 88. ** Garnier, 72. 

* Gervase, Act. Font, 1673, * Garnicr, 71. “ Roger, 166, 

** Garmer, 72. 73. 1. p Fitzitephtn, 303; Gamier, 72, 

BeneiUct, 66; Roger, 166; Gervaae, Act Pont, 1173; Herbal, 331. All but 
Herbert Iv^lieve this to have been Fitzurse, but the reference of Herbert to Tracy's 
confession is decisive. 

' * Lenonem appellans,' Roger, 167; Grim, 66. It is this put of the narrative that 
was so ingeniously, and, it must be confessed, uot altc^ther without justice, selecte^l 
as the ground of tlie ofllcial account of Becket's death, published by King Henry Vlll., 
and which represented him^ having fallen in a scuffle Inth the knights, in which he 
and they wen equally aggressors. 

* Grim, 66. ^ Grim, 66; Roger, 167; Gamier, 73. 

** Gamier, 73. These are in several of the accounts made Ids last words (Roger, 
267; Alan, and Addit. to John of Salisbury, p. 376); but this is clearly the 
moment when they were q>ok«n. 

* Gamier, 73. 
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riee to a curious mistakes—'^Brachium Edwardi Crrtm/erc abKidit.* l^y'.running 
together these two words, later wiiten have produced the nanfc of * Grimfisi^* Many 
similar confusions will occur to classkal scholars. In most of (he mediaBval {uctiires 
of the murder, Grim it represented las the crossbeater, wluGh is auemm. Tlw acting 
crossbearer, Bmj of Auserre^ had doubtless 6ed. 
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he fled disabled to the* nearest altar, probably that of St. Benedict 
within the chapel. It is a proof of the confusion of tlit; scene, 
that Grim, the receiver of the blow, as well as most of the 
narrators, believed it to have been dealt by Fitzurse, while 
Tracy, who is known to have been* the man from his subse¬ 
quent boast, believed that the monk whom he had woundc^d was 
John of Salisbury. The spent force of the stroke descended on 
Becket’s head, grazed the Cfown, and finally rested on his left 
shoulder,^ cutting through the clothes and skin. The next 
blow, whether struck by Tracy or Fitzurse, was only with the 
flat of the sword, and again on the bleeding head,^ which Becket 
drew back as if stunned, and then raised his clasped bands 
above it. The blood from the first blow was trickling <lown his 
face in a thin streak; he wiped it with his arm, and when ho 
saw the stain he said—*Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit/ At the third blow, which was also from Tracy, he 
sank on his knees—his arms falling—but his bands still joined 
as if in prayer. With his face turned towards the altar of St. 
Benedict, he murmured in a low voice, which might just have been 
caught by the wounded Grim,*^ who was crouching close by, and 
who alone reports the words—‘For the name of Jesus, and the 
defence of the Church, I am willing to die.’ Without moving 
hand or foot,^ he fell flat on his face as he spoke, in front of the 
comer wall of the chapel, and with such dignity that his mantle, 
which extended from head to foot, was not disarranged. In tliis 
posture he received from Richard the Breton a tremendous blow, 
accompanied with the exclamation (in allusion to a quarrel of 
Becket with Prince William) ‘Take^ this for love of my Lord 
William, brother of the King.’ The stroke was aimed with such 
violence that the scalp or crown of the bead^—which, it was 
remarked, was of unusual size—was severed from the skull, and 
the sword snapped in two on the marble pavement.'^ Hugh of 

Horsea, 

■ Will. Cant., 32. 

* FitnttpheD, 303; Will, Cant, 33; Gamier, 73. 
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Horsea, the subdeacon who had joined them as they entered the 
church,* taunted by the others with having taken no share in the 
deed, planted his foot on the neck of the corpse, thrust his sword 
into the ghastly wound, and scattered the brains over the pave¬ 
ment. *Let us go—let ns go,’ be said in conclusion; ‘the 
traitor*^ is dead ; he will rise no more/^ 

This was the final act. One only of the four knights had struck 
no blow, Hugh de Moreville thfoughQut retained the gentler 
disposition for which he was distinguished, and contented him¬ 
self with holding back at the»entrance of the transept the crowds 
who were pouring in through the nave.™ 

The murderers rushed out of the church, through the cloisters, 
into the palace. Tracy, in a confession made long^afterwards to 
Bartholomew Bishop of Exeter, said that their spirits, which bad 
before been raised to the highest pitch of excitement, gave way when 
the deed was perpetrated, and that they retired with trembling 
steps, expecting the earth to open and swallow them up.° Such, 
however, was not their outward demeanour, as it was recollected 
by the monks of the place. With a savage burst of triumph® 
they ran, shouting, as if in battle, the royal watchword^— 
‘The King’s men, the King’s men!’ wounding, as they went, a 
servant of the Archdeacon of Sens for lamenting the murdered Pre- 
late.'i Robert de Broc, as knowing the palace, had gone before 
to take possession of the private apartments. There they broke 
open the desks and writing-cases, and seized many papal bulls, 
charters,' and other documents, which Randulph de Broc sent to 
the King. They then traversed the whole of the palace, plundering 
gold and silver vases;* the magnificent vestments and utensils 
employed in the services of the church; the furniture and books 
of the monks’ rooms, and, lastly, the horses from the stables, on 
which Becket had prided himself to the last.* The amount of 
plunder was estima^ by Fitzstephen at 2000 marks. To their 
great sdrprise they found two haircloths among the effects of the 
Archbishop, and threw them away. As the murderers left the 


Peterborough in 1177, being resed at finding that hii madecMWT had pawned or 
•old the relics of the abbej^ returned to Canterbury, ana carried off, anougst other 
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cathedral, a tremendous storm of thunder and ram bur^t over 
Canterbury, and the night fell in thick darkness'* upon the scene 
of the dreadful deed. 

The crowd was every instant increased by the multitudes 
flocking in from the town on the tidings of the event. There was 
still at that moment, as in his lifetime, a strong division of feeling 
—horror was expressed, not at the murder, but at the sacrilege; 
and Grim overheard even 6ne of the monks declare that the 
Primate had paid a just penalty for his obstinacy,* and was not 
to be lamented os a martyr. Otfliers said, ‘He wished to be 
king, and more than king—let him be king, let him be king,' y 
At last, however, the cathedral was cleared, and the gates 
shut ;* and for a time the body lay entirely deserted. It was 
not till the night had quite closed in that Osbert, the chamber¬ 
lain of the Archbishop, entered with a light, found the corpse 
lying on its face, and cut oflT a piece of bis shirt to bind up the 
frightful gash on the bead. The doors of the cathedral were agsiin 
opened, and the monks returned to the spot. Then, for the first 
time, they ventured to give way to their grief, and a loud lainenhi- 
tion resounded through the stillness qf the night. When they 
turned the body with its face upwards, all were struck by the 
calmness and beauty of the countenance: a smile still seemed 
to play on the features—the colour on the cheeks was fresh— 
and the eyes were closed as if in sleep.* The top of the head, 
wound round with Osbert’s shirt, was bathed in blood, but the 
face was marked only by one faint streak that crossed the nose 
from the right temple to the left cheek.^ Underneath tlie 
body they found the axe which Fitzurse had thrown down, and 
a small iron hammer, brought, apparently, to force open the 
door ; close by were lying the two fragments of Le Bret's broken 
sword, and the Archbishop's cap, which hod been struck off in 
the be^nning of the fray. All these they carefully preserved. 
The blood, which, with the brains, were scattered over the pave¬ 
ment, they collected and placed in vessels ; and as the enthusiasm 
of the hour increased, the bystander^ who already began to 
esteem him a martyr, cut off pieces of tbeia clothes to dip in the 
blood, and anoint^ their eyes with it The cloak and outer 
pelisse, which were rich with sanguinary stains, were given to the 
poor-^a proof ef*tfae imperfect appr^ension-as yet eatertainod of 
the value of these relics, which a few years after wa rds would have 
been literany worth their weight in gold, md which were then 
sold for some tri^kig aimi.* 

* FltzOepbcn, 314, * Grim, 79, 80, ’ Grim, 67. 
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After tying up the head with clean linen, and fastening the cap 
over it, they placed the body on a bier, and carried it up the succes¬ 
sive nights of steps which led from the transept through the choir 
—‘the glorious choir,' as it was called, ‘ of Conrad'—to the high 
altar, in front of which they laid it down. The night was now 
far advanced, but the choir was usually lighted—and probably, 
therefore, on this great occasion—by a chandelier with twenty- 
four wax tapers. Vessels were flacecb underneath the body to 
catch any drops of blood that mightfall, and the monks sat 
weeping around.® The aged Robert, canon of Merton, the 
carlic!St friend and instructor <if Becket, and one of the three who 
had remained with him to the last, consoled them by a narration 
of the austere life of the martyred prelate which hithertti had 
been only known to himself, as the confessor of the ascetic dig¬ 
nitary, and to Brun the valct.^ In proof of it he thiust liis hand 
under the garments and showed the monk’s habit and haircloth 
shirt which he wore next his skin. This was the one thing 
wanted to raise the enthusiasm of the bystanders to the highest 
pitch. Up to that moment there had been a jealousy of the 
elevation of the gay cli^ccllor to the Archbishopric of Can¬ 
terbury. The primacy involved the abbacy of the cathedral 
monastery, and the primates therefore had been, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, always chosen from the monks. The fate of these two 
had, we are told, weighed heavily on Bccket’s mind. One was 
Stigand, the last Saxon archbishop, who ended his life in a dun¬ 
geon, after the Conquest; tlie other was Elsey, who had been 
appointed in opposition to Dunstan, and who, after having tri¬ 
umphed over his predecessor Odo by dancing on his grave, was 
overtaken by a violent snow-storm in passing the Alps, and, in 
spite of the attempts to resuscitate him by plunging his feet in 
the bowels of his horse, was miserably frozen to death. It now 
for the first time appeared that Becket, though not formally a 
monk, tiad virtually become one by his secret austerities. The 
transport of the fraternity on finding that he had been one of 
thcinselvcs, was beyond all bounds. They burst at emee into 
thanksgivings, which^esounded through the choir; fell on their 
knees; kiss^ the hands and feet of the corpse, and called him by 
that name of ‘ Saint Thomas ’ s by which he was so long known 
to the European woritL At the sound of the shout of joy these 
was a general rush to the chmr, to see the saint in sackdo^rwho 
had hitherto been known as the chancellor in purple and fine linen.^ 
A new enthusiasm was kindled by the spectws^ Amdd^neaonk, 
who was goldsmith to the monastery, was sent bade, ;witb others, 
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to the transept to collect in a basin any vestiges of the blood and 
brains, now become so precious; and benches were placed across 
the spot, to prevent its being desecrated by the footsteps of the 
crowd.* This perhaps was the moment that the great ardour of 
the citizens first began for washing their hands and eyes with the 
blood. One instance of its application gave rise to a practice 
which became the distinguishing characteristic of all the subse¬ 
quent pilgrimages to thft shririe. A citizen of Canterbury dipped 
a comer of his shirt in the blood, went home, and gave it, mixed 
in water, to his wife, who Avas paralytic, and who was said to 
have been cured. This suggested the notion of mixing the blood 
with water, which, endlessly diluted, was kept in innumerable 
vials, to be distributed to the pilgrims and thus, as the palm* 
was a sign of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and a scallop-shell of 
a pilgrimage to Compostella, so a vial or bottle became the 
mark of a pilgrimage to Canterbury.* 

Thus passed the night; and it is not surprising that in™ the 
red glare of an Aurora Borealis, which, after the stormy evening, 
lighted up the midnight sky, the excited populace, like tliat at 
Rome after the murder of Rossi, 8hoq|d fancy that they saw the 
blood of the martyr go up to hea^’cn ; or that, as the wax-lights 
sank down in the cathcxlral, and the first streaks of the grey winter 
morning broke through the stained windows of Conrad’s choir, the 
monks who sate round the corpse should imagine that the right 
arm of the dead man was slowly raised in the sign of the cross, 
as if to bless his faithful followers.” 

Early in the next day a rumour or a message came to the 
monks that Robert de Broc forbade them to i^ury the body 
ammig the tombs of the archbishops, and that he threatened to 
drag it out, hang it on a gibbet, tear it with horses, cut it to 
pieces,or throw it into some pond or sink to be devoured by 
swine or birds of prey, as a fit portion for the corpse of his 
master’s enemy. * Had St, Peter so dealt with the King,’ he 
said, ^ by the body of St. Denys, if I bad been there I would 
have driven my sword into his skull.’ p They accordingly 
closed 4 the doors, whkh apparently had remained open through 
the night to admit the populace, and determined to bury the 
corpse in the crypt. Thither they carried it, and in that vene¬ 
rable vault proceeded to their mournful task, asmted by the 
Abbot of iroxley and the Prior of Dover, who had come to 

* Fitxstephra, 308. ^ FitsXeplwD, 309. 

. > Qamier^ 78. « ™ Fitutcpbtn, 304. 

” Anoii. FmSo Quints, 106. 

” Fitsftephen, 309; Anon. lambetb, 134; Bensdiot. 69; Bogor, 168; Herbert, 
327^ Grim, 81; Gmiier, 76. 

» Osmter, 76. s Oerraee, Chron., 1417. 
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advise with the Archbishop about the vacancy of the Priory at 
Canterbury. A discussion seems to have taken place whether the 
body sliould be washed, according to the usual custom, which 
ended in their removing the clothes for the purpose. The mass 
of vestments in which he was wrapt is almost incredible, and 
appears to have been worn chiefly for the sake of warmth, and in 
consequence of his natundly chilly teinpcrament. First, there 
was the large brown mantle, withijvhite^fringes of wool; below 
this there was a white surplice, and again below this a white fur 
garment of lamb’s wool. N/-xt these were two short woollen 
pelisses, which were cut off with knives and given away, and 
under th(*se the black cowled garment of the Benedictine' order, 
and the sliirt* without sleeves or fringe that it might not be 
visible on the outside. The lowermost covering was the hair¬ 
cloth, which had been made of unusual roughness, and within 
the haircloth was the warning^ letter he had received on the night 
of the 27th. The existence of the penitential garb had been pointed 
out on the previous night by Robert of Merton; but, as they 
proceeded in tlieir task, ^ their adm iration increased. The 
haircloth encased the entire body, down to the knees; the hair 
drawers," as well as tlic refet of the dress, being covered on the out¬ 
side witli linen, that it might escape observation; and the whole so 
fastened together as to admit of being readily taken off for his 
daily scrourgings,^ of which yesterday’s portion was still apparent 
in the stripes on his Ixaly.?' Sucli austerity had hitherto been 
unknown to English saints, and the marvel was increased by the 
sight*—to our notions so revolting—of the innumerable vermin 
w'itli which the haircloth abounded,—boiling over with them, as 
one account describes it, like water* in a simmering caldron. 
At the dreadful spectacle all the enthusiasm of the previous night 
revived with double ardour, Tliey looked at each other in silent 
wonder; then exclaimed, * Sec, see what a true monk he was, and 
wc knew it not;’ and burst into alternate fits of Aveeping and 
laughter, between the son'OAv of having lost such a head, and the 
joy of having foun<l such a saint,^ The discovery of so much 
mortification, combined with the more pi*udential reasons for 
hastening the funeral,^induced them to al^ndon the thought of 
washing a corpse already, as it was thought, sufficiently sanctified, 
and they at once procecHied to lay it out for burial. 

Over the haircloth, linen shirt, monk’s cowl, and linen hose,® 


' Mfttr. Parts, 104. • Gariii<»r, 77; Hwber^ 330. ♦ 

‘ Fitutephen, 203; Roger, 169; Benedict, 20. ^Gamier, 76» 

* Anoit. Passio Tertia, 156. ^ Gamier, 77. ” Roger, 160; Fltutephen. 

* Roger, 169. ^ Roger, 169; Gamier, 77, b. 30, 
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they piU first the dress in which he was ordained, and which he^ 
hyd desired to be preserved ^—namely, the al^ supei^ 

humeral,,, chnsinatic, mitre, stole^ tod mapulaj and, over these, 
according to the usual custom in Archiepiscopal funerals, the 
Archbishop’s insignia, namely, the tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, the 
pall with its pins, the chalice, the gloves, the ling, the sandalb, 
and the pastoral staff®—all of which, being probably kept in 
the treasury of the cathedral^ were accessible at the moment. 
Thus arrayed he was laid by the monks — amongst Whom 
was the Chronicler Gervase—in a new marble sarcophagus^ 
which stood in the ancient crypt,® immediately at the back of 
the shrine of the Virgin,*^ between the altars of St. Augustine 
and St. John the Baptist> Tlie remains of the blood and 
brains were placed outside the tomb, and the doors of the crypt 
closed against all entrance.*" JVo mass W'as said over the 
Archbishop's gravefor from the moment that armed men had 
entered, the church was supjroscd to have been desecrated: the 
pavement of the cathe<lral“ was taken up; the bells ceased 
to ring; the walls wrere divested of their bangings; the crucifixes 
were veiled; the altars stripped, as in Passion week; and 
the services were conducted without chanting^ in the chapter¬ 
house. This desolation continued till the next year, when Odo 
the Prior, with the monks, took advantage of tlie arrival of the 
Papal legates, who came to make full inquiry into the murder, 
to reejuest their influence with the bishops to procure a re¬ 
consecration. The task was intrusted i to the Bishops of T^xeter 
and Chester; and on the 21st of December, the Feast of S. 
Thomas the Apostle, 1171, Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, again 
celebrated mass, and preached a sermon on the text, * For the 
multitude of the sorrows that I had in my heart, thy comforts have 
refreshed' my soul.’ 

Within three years the popular enthusiasm was confirmed by 
the highest authprity of the Church. In 1172 legates were sent« 
by Alexander III. to investigate the alleged miracles, and- they 
carried ))ack to Rome the tunic stained with blood, and a piece of 
the pavement on which the brains were scattered—relics which 


^ Gsmisr, 77. _ 

* Grim, 8z; Anan. Pamio Tertis, 156; Anon. Pstiio Quinta, 178. 
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iKcre religiously deposited m the Basilica of Sta, Maria .Maggiore. 
In X^3 a Council was called at Westminster, to, hear Ictteza read 
from the Pope, authorising the invocation; of the martyr Os a 
saint. All the bishops who had opposed him were present, and,, 
after begging pardon for their offence,* expressed their ac¬ 
quiescence in the decision of the Pope. In the course of the 
same year he was regularly canonized, and the 29th of December 
was set apart as the Feast of St. Ttipmas of Canterbuiy. 

A wooden altar, which remained unchanged through the sub¬ 
sequent alterations and increased magniiicence of the Cathedral,, 
was erected on the site of the murder, and in front of the anci^t 
stone wall of St. Benedict’s Chapel. It was this which gave rise to 
the mistaken tradition, repeated in books, in pictures, and in sculp¬ 
tures, that the prelate was slain whilst praying at the altar.^ It 
remained till the time of Erasmus, who saw it, with the fragments 
of Lc Bret’s sword placed upon it, from which it derived its name 
of the ‘ Altare ad punctum ensLs.’ The crypt in which the body 
had been laid so hastily and secretly became the most sacred spot 
in the church, and, even after the ‘ translation ’ of the relics, in 
1220, to the upper church, continued to be known down to the 
time of the Reformation as ‘ Becket’sTomb,’ and was visited 
by pilgrims with a reverence only second to that with which they 
regarded tlie shrine itself. The history of this Shrine is a distinct 
chapter in tlie eventful story. 

It remains for us now to follow the fate of the murderers. On 
tlie night of the deed the four knights rode to Soltwood, leaving 
Robert de Bruc in possession of the palace, whence, as we have seen, 
he brought or sent the threatening message to the monks on the 
morning of the 30th. They vaunte<l their deeds to each other, 
and it was then that Tracy claimed the glory of having wounded 
John of Salisbury. The next day they rode forty miles to one of 
tiic archicpiscopal palaces, and ultimately proceeded to Knares- 
borough Castle, a royal fortress then in the possession of Hugh de 
Moreville, where they remained for a year.r 


* Daroiauf, xiz. 396. A fi^gment the tunic and portion! of the brain tied up in. 

small blue ban are still sbowti in the icliquiary of this church at Rome. The stone, as 
we have mid,has long since disaupeaicd. A tooth of the Saint is shown at tlie Church 
dwlicatetl to him at Verona, a h^d at Florence, and part of the arm in tlie Chapel' 
of the English College at Rome. * M. Paris, 106, 

The gradual growth of the story is curious1. The }KMthumous altar of the 
tynlom is represented as standing there at the time of his death. 2. This altar is next 
confounded with tlie altar within tlie chapel of St. Benedict. 3. This altar is again trans¬ 
formed into tibe High Altar, And, 4. In these successive clumg«|^ Anrious alteicatioD 
is converted into an assault on an unprepared and saintly wonhipper, kaeelmg Mm 
the altar. 

* See Gough's 6topttlohial Monuments, i. 26. ' BrompUmi 1064; Dioeto, 567, 
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From this moment they disappear for a time in the black 
cloud of legend with which the monastic historians have en¬ 
veloped their memory. Dogs, it was pretended, refused to eat 
the crumbs that fell from their table.* Struck with remorse, 
they went to Rome to receive the sentence of Pope Alexander III., 
and by him were sent to expiate tlieir sins in the Holy Land. 
Moreville, Fitzurse, and Brito—so the story continues—after 
three years’ fighting, died, ani.1 were buried, according to some 
accounts, in front of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, according 
to others, in front of the church of Montenegro,* with an inscrip¬ 
tion over their graves,— 

‘ Hie jacent miseri qui martyrisaverunt 
Beatum Thoniam Archiepbeopum Cantuariensem.’ 

Tracy alone, it was said, was never able to accomplish his vow. 
The crime of having struck the first blow^ was avenged by the 
winds of heaven, which always drove him back. He was at lust 
seized at Cosenza in Apulia with a dreadful disoi'der, which 
caused him to tear his flesh from his bones, and there he died 
miserably, after having made lus confession to the Bisho]) of the 
place. His fate was long rcmcmlicred among his descendants in 
Gloucestershire, and gave rise to tlxe distich that— 

^ The Tracys 

Have always the wind in their faces.’® 

Such is the legend. The real facts are curiously at variance 
with it, and show how little trust can be placed in this entire class 
of mediaival traditions. By a singular reciprocity the jirincijxle 
for which Becket had contended—that priests should not bo sub¬ 
jected to the secular courts—prevented the trial of a layman for 
the murder of a priest by any other than a clerical tribunal. The 
consequence was, that the perpetrators of what was thought the 
most heinous crime since the Crucifixion could be visited witii 
no other penalty than excommunication. That they should have 
performed a pilgrimage to Palestine is in itself not improbable, 
but they seem before long to have recovered liieir ])osition. Even 
within the first two years of the murder they were living at court 
on familiar terms with the king, and constcmtly joined him in the 
pleasures of the chace.*^ Moreville, who had been justice itinerant 
in the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland at the time of 

* Drompton, 1064. 

* Baromus, xix. 399. The legend hardly alm« at probabilities. What (he * Clinrch 
of the Ulack Mountain * may be we know not; but any one wlio knows anytliing of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre will remember that its front is, and always must 
have been, a square or pntdic resort to all the pilgrims of the world, wirere no tombs 
either of murderer or saint could liave ever been placed. 

t> * Primus nercussor,' Bsronius, xix. p. 399, ** Foss's Judges, i, 279, 280. 
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the murder, was discontinued fi'om his office the ensuing year; but 
in the first year of King John he is recorded as paying twenty- 
five marks and three good palfreys for holding his court so long 
as llclwisc his wife should continue in a secular habit He pro¬ 
cured about the same period a charter for a fair and market at 
Kirk Oswald,® and died shortly afterwards, leaving two daugh¬ 
ters/ The sword he used at the murder is stated by Camden to 
have been preserved in the time (jueen Elizabeth; and it is 
now said to bo attached to his statue at Crayton Castle. Tracy 
was, within four years from the murder, justiciary of Normandy; 
Avas present at Falaise in 117^, when William King of Scotland 
did lioinagc to Henry II., and in 117G Avas succeeded in his oflicc 
by the Bishop of Wmehestex*. He died and was buried at Alor- 
thoc in D(*V4)Ushire, Avhore he had estates, still knoAvn by the 
name of Woolacoinlic Tracy. Hence, perhajis, his selection of 
UartliolomeAv, Bishop of Exeter, as liis confessor. The tomb 
Avhleli is shown as his grave seiuns really to be that of the clergy¬ 
man of the parish in the fourlcentli century, called Sir William 
dc Tracy, acconling to the custom of those times.*' There is, 
lioAvever, a memorial of his connexion Avilh the murder, in the ruins 
Avliich still remain of the Priory of Woodspring, on the banks 
of the Brisf(>l (^haiin('). priory Avas founded by William 

de C'ourtnay. (h‘s<<*n<laut of Tracy, in the Itonour of the 
Trinity, the Virgin, and St, Thomas of Canterbury} Fitzurse 
is said to liaAc gone over to Ireland, and there to liaAe be¬ 
come the ancestor of the M‘Mahon faniilv in the north of 
Ireland--^M‘Ma1ion being the Celtic translation of Bear’s son,*^ 
On bis flight, the (‘state Avhicli he held in the Isle of Thanet, 
Barham or Berham Court, Lapsed to his kinsman Robert of 
Berham—Berham being, as it Avould st^eni, tiu' EnglisI), as 
M‘Mn hon Avas tlx? Irish A orsion, of the name Fitzurse." His 
estate of Willeton, in Somersetshire, he made over, half to the 
knights of St. John the 3’ear after the murder, probably in ex¬ 
piation—the other half to his brother Robert, who built the 
chajxel of Willeton.*'*^ Tlie descendants of the family lingered for 
a long time in tlic neighbourhood under the same name, succes¬ 
sively corrupted into Fitzour, Fishour, and Fisher. The family 
of Bret or Brito was carried on through his daughter Maud, Avho 
gave lands to the Prior}* of St. Thomas, at Woodspring, and 
his granddaughter Alice, who in 1238 continued the benefaction. 


• I^yton's Cumberland, p. 127, ^ FuUtr*s Worthici/ 

^ Po'leliiU’a History of Devonsbire. 

* Colliiisoir« t^oDiersetshire, iii. 514. ^ Fuller's Worthies, 

u Harrises Kent, 313. Collitifon's Son.e/«etsliir.', iii. 487* 
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in the hope ‘ that the intercession of the glorious martyr might 
never be wanting to her and her children.’ * 

The figures of the murderers may be seen in representations of 
the martyrdom, which on walls, or in painted windows, or ancient 
frescoes have survived the attempted extermination of all the 
monuments of the traitor Becket by King Henry VIII. Some¬ 
times three, sometimes four are given, but always so far faithful 
to history, that Moreville is stationed aloof from the massacre. 
Two vestiges of such represefitations still remain in Canterbury 
Cathedral. One is a painting on a board, now greatly defaced, 
and kept near the tomb of King Henry IV., over wdiicli it formerly 
stootl. It is engraved in Carter’s Ancient Sculptures, and, through 
the help of the engraving, the principal figures < an still bt‘ dimly 
<liscernefl. There is the common mistake oi making the arclibishop 
kneel at the altar, and of representing Grim as the bearer of the 
cross. The kniglits are carefully distinguished from one another. 
Fitzurse, ivith two bears on his coat—for they arc usually dis¬ 
criminated by tlicir armorial bearings—is depicted as inllicting 
the fatal stroke, Bret, with boars’ heads, and Tracy, in red and 
yellow armour, apptwir each to have already dealt a blow, Alorc- 
ville, distinguished by fleurs-de-lis, stands apart, and on the 
ground lies the cap of their victim stained with blood. The 
other is a sculpture over the south porch, wlien; lirasmus states 
that he saw the figures of * the tliree murderers,’ with their names 
of ‘Tuscus, Fuscus, and Berms,' underneath. Tliesc figures have 
disappeared; and it is as difficult to imagine wlicrc tliey could 
have stood, as it is to explain the origin of the nam<.^s tliey 
bore; but in the portion which remains there is a representation 
of an altar surmounted by a crucifix, placed Ixrtwceii figures of 
St. John .and the Virgin, and marked as the altar of the martyr¬ 
dom—‘altaro ad punctuni eiisis,’—by scul])tured fragments of a 
sword, which lie at its foot.™ 

But the great expiation still rein.aincd. 'Flic King hail gone 
from Bur to Argenton, a town situated on the high table-laud of 
southern Normandy. There the news first reached him, and 
he instantly shut liimsclf up for three days, refused all food” 
except milk of almonds, rolled himself in* sackcloth and .ashes, 
vented his grief in frantic lamentations, and called God to witness 

^ Culhoson's Somersetshire, iii. 543. 

Perlia]* the most singular deviation from historical truth in the pictorial rojiresen- 
fatioiis of the murder it to be found in the modem altar-piece of the cliurch of St. 
Tliomav, which forms the clia[)el of tiic Knglith college at Rome, The saint is repre¬ 
sented ill a monasiie gvb on bis knees before the altar of a Homan Hasilica; and be¬ 
hind him are the three knights, in complete classical costume, brandisbing daggers like 
those of the assassins of Ccssar* 
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that he was in no way responsible for the Archbishop^s death, 
unless that he loved him too little." He continued in this solitude 
for dvc weeks, neither riding, nor transacting public business, 
but exclaiming again and again, * Alas I alas! that it ever hap¬ 
pened/ P 

Tlic French King, the Archbishop of Sens, and others, had 
meanwhile written to the Pope denouncing Henry in the 
strongest language as the murder^, and calling for vengeance 
upon his head.'i What all expected was an excommunication of 
the King, and an interdict of the kingdom. Henry, as soon as be 
Avas routed from his retirement, sent off as envoys to Rome the 
Archbishoj) of Rouen, the Bishop of Worcester, and others 
of his courtiers, to avert the dreaded penalties by announcing 
his submission, I’hc Archbishop of Rouen returned on account 
of illness, and Alexander III,, who occupied the Papal See, and 
who after Imig struggles with his rival had at last got back to 
R()in(', refiistd to rec eive the rest. He was, in fact, in the eyes of 
Cliristondoin, not wholly guiltless himself, in consequence of the 
lukewarmness with Avhich he had fought Becketts fights; and it 
Avas believed that he, lilvi! the King, had shut himself up on 
hearing the news as uiuch from remorse as from grief. At 
last, liy a bribe of 500 marks,' an interview Avas effected on the 
heights of ancient Tuseulum—not yet supcrsedctl by tlin modern 
Frascati. Two (>ardinals, Theodore Bishop of Portus, and 
Alber! Chancellor of the Papal See, Avcrc sent to Normandy 
to r<?eeive the ro\al penitent’s submission," and an ext'om- 
niuni(*ation Avas pronounced against the murderers on Maundy 
Thursday,* Avhich is still the usual day for the deliA'cry 
of Papal maledictions. The Avorst of the threatencti CA'ils— 
excommunication aud interdict—were thus avoi<lod : but Henry 
still felt so insecun', that he crossed over to linglaml, ordered 
all the ])orts to he stricHly*guardt‘(l to prevent the admission of 
the fatal document, ami refused to see any one Avho was the 
bearer of letters." It Avas during this short stay that he visited 
for tlu' last time the old Bishop of Winchester,* Henry of Blols, 
brotlu'r of King Stephen, Avell known as the founder of the beautiful 
liospitid of St. Cross,*Avhcn the dying old man added his solemn 
Avarnings to those which AVcrc resounding from every quarter 
with regard to the deed of blood. From England Henry 
crossed St. (ieorge's Channel to his now conquests in Ireland, 
and it was on his return from the expedition that the first public 
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expression of liis penitence was matle at the Council held by the 
legates at Avranches, in Normandy. 

The great Norman cathedral of that beautiful city stood on 
what was perhaps the finest situation of any cathedral in Christen¬ 
dom, — on the brow of the high ridge which sustains the 
town of AvTanclips, and looking over the wide bay, in the centre 
of which stands tlie sanctuary of Norman chivalry and super¬ 
stition, the majestic rocl^of SU Michael, crowned with its fortress 
and cliapch Of this vast cathedral one gianitc pillar alone 
has survived the storm of the I;ronch Revolution, and that 
pillar marks the spf>t where Henry performed his first penance 
for the murder of Becket. It bears an inscription with these' 
wwds:—‘ Siir cettc pierre, ici, a la porto de la cathedrale 
d’Avranches, apres le meurtre de Thomas Becket, Archeveqiie do 
CantorWry, Henri II., Roi d’Angleterre ct Due do Normandie, 
requt a genoux, des legats du Pape, I’absolutioii npostolique, Ic 
Dimanehe, xxii Mai, mclxxh.^ 

The council was held in the church on Ascension-day. On 
the following Sunday the King swore ^on the f U)spels that he 
bad not ordered or wished the Archbishop's murder; but tliat, 
as he could not put the assassins to death, and hatred tliat Ills 
fury had instigated them to the act, he was ready on his part to 
make all satisfaction,—adding, of himself, that he had not gritw ed 
so much for the death of his father or mother,>' He next swore 
adhesion to the Pope, restitution of the property of the see of 
Canterbury, and renunciation of the customs of Clari*n(h)n ; ajid 
further promised, if the Pope required, to go a three-yt^ars’ 
crusade to Jerusalem, or Spain, and to support 200 soldiers for 
the Templars.^ After this he said aloud, ‘ Behold, my Lords 
Legates, my body is in your hands; be assun'd that whatever 
you order, whether to go to Jerusalem, or to Roin(*, or to St. 
James [of Cornpostella], I am ready t<j obey.’ I'lie sp<ictators, 
whose sympathy is usually with the sufferer of the hour, were 
almost moved to tears.*^ He was thence led by the legates to 
the porch, where he knelt, but wJis raised up, bnmglit into the 
church, and reconciled. 'I'hc young Henry,^at his father's sugges¬ 
tion, was also present, and, placing his liand in that of ('ardinal 
Albert,^ promised to make good his father’s oath. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Tours was in attendance, that he might certify the 
penance to the French king. 

Two years passed again, and the fortunes of the King grew 
darker and darker with the rebellion of his sons. It was this 
which led to the final and greater penance at Canterbury. He 
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was c<)n<liictinfr a ( ampaijjn against Piinco Richard in Poitou when 
tlie Bishop of Winchester arrived wdth the tidings that J*^ngland 
was in a state of general revolt. The Scots liad crossed the 
border, under their King; Yorkshire was in rebellion, under 
the standard of Mowbray; Norfolk, under Bigod; the mid¬ 
land counties, under Ferrers and Huntingdon; and the Earl of 
Fland<‘i s and J’rincc Henry \vere meditating an invasion of England 
from Flanders. All these hostile nmvcnu^its were further foinepted 
and sustained by the revival of the belief, not sufTiciently dis¬ 
sipated by the penance at Avianchcs, that the King had him- 
S('lf been privy to the murder of the saint who had now been 
canonized, and whose fame and miracles were increasing year by 
year. It was on Midsuininer-day that tlie Bishop found King 
at Bonu('ville>‘ So many messages had been daily despatched, 
:m<l so HMich importance was attached to the character of the 
Jlishop of W'inehester, that th*e Normans, on seeing his anival, 
exclaimed, ‘ Tiie next thing that the I'higlisli will send over to fetch 
the Kiiiii' will he the Tower of Loiulon itself.’*^ Heiirv saw at 
once tli<‘ (nnergeiK’V. That very day, uith Eleanor, Margaret, his 
son an<l daughter John and Joan, and the princesses, wives of 
his olher sons, he set out for Eiighuul. He emharked, in spite of 
the threanming weather, and ominous looks of the captain. A 
tremendoii.'> gale sprang up, and tlie King uttered a public- prayer 
on board the shij), that, ^if his arrival in I'higland would be for 
good, it might he accomplished; if for evil, never/ 

The* wind abated, and he arrived at Southainplon on i\Ionday, 
the' <Sth of Julv.'^ bhom that momcnit he began to live on the 
]>euii(*iitial diet of bread and water, and deferred all business till 
be had fulfilled his vow. He rode to Canterbury with speed, 
avoiding towns as much as possible, and on I’Viday, the 12th of 
July, a])proaclie<l the sacred city hv the usual road from London 
over the Juncst c»f Blcan. The lirst view of the central tower, 
with the gildc'd angel at the summit, was just before he reached 
the ancient village and hosi>ital of llarblodown. This hospital 
or lepc'rhouse, now venerable with the ago of seven centuries, 
was them fresh from ihe hands of its founder Lanfvanc. Whether 
it had yet obtained the relic of the saint—the upper leather of 
Ills sluie, which J'hasmus saw, and wliich remained in the alms- 
liouse almost down to our own day—does not appear ; but they 
halted there, as was the wont of all pilgrims,* and made a gift of 
40 marks to the little church. And now, as he climbed the steep 


I)iccto,57(J. . •'ibid, 

** Tlie cliruiiicl<M-8 liuvc made a couftision l>elweeii June and July; but JhI^ u 
rigid.—Uoveden, 30S. 

^ (iariiier, 79, 
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road beyond the hospital, and descended on the other side of the 
bill, the whole view of the cathedral burst upon him, rising, not 
indeed in its present"* proportions, but still with its three towers 
and vast front, and he leaped off his horse, and went on foot to 
the outskirts of the town. Here, at St. Dunstan’s* church, he 
paused again, entered the edifice with the prelates who were 
present, stripped off his ordinary dress, and walked through the 
streets in the guise of a«pcnitbnt pilgrim—barefoot, and with no 
other covering than a woollen shirt, and a cloak thrown over it to 
keep off rain.^ 

So, amidst a wondering crowd—the rough stones of the streets 
markcnl with the blood that started from his feet—he reachetl the 
cathcilral. There he knelt, as at A^Tanclies, in the porch, then 
entered the church and went straight to the scene of the 
murder in the north transept. Here he knelt again, and 
kissed the sacred stone on which the Archbishtip had fallen, 
the prelates standing round to receive his confession. Thence 
he was conducted to the cryj)t, where he again knelt, and W'itli 
groans and tears kissed the tonili, and remained long in prayer. 
At this stage of the solemnity Gilbert Foliot, Ilishop of London— 
the ancient opponent and rival of liecket—addressed the monks 
and bystanders,announcing to them the King’s penitence for having 
by his rash words unwittingly occasioned the perpetration of a 
crime of which he himself w;is innocent, and his intention of re¬ 
storing the rights and property of the church, and bestowing 40 
marks yearly on the monastery to keep lamps burning constantly at 
the martyr’s tomb.* The King ratified all that tlie blsh<»p had said, 
requested absolution, and received a kiSs of reconciliation from the 
prior. He knelt again at the tomb, removed the niugh cape or 
cloak which had been thrown over his slioulders, but still retained 
the woollen shirt to hide the haircloth^ which was visihic to 
near observation next his skin, placed his head and shoulders in 
the tomb, and there received five strokes from each bishop and 
abbot who was present, lM>ginning with Foliot,' who stmKl by 
with the ^balai’ or monastic rod in his hand, and three™ from 
each of the eighty monks. Fully absolved h» resumed his clothes, 
but was still left in the crypt—on the bare ground, with bare ” 
feet still unwashed from the muddy streets, and passed the whole 
night fasting. At early matins he rose and went round the 
altars and shrines of the upper church, then returned to the 

* Gamier, 79. • h ibid., 71. • He wa* present. 

’ Grim, 88. k Gariiier,«80. 

1 Newburgh akoe (118, I) repmenta the petuuioe sa baring taken place in flie 
chapter^bouee, doubtleif ae tbe usual place for discipline. 

“ Grim, 86. ® Diceto, 575. 

tomb, 
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tomb, and finally, after hearing mass, set off, with one of the 
usual phials of Canterbuiy pilgrims, containing water mixed with 
the martyr’s blood, and rode to London, which he reached in a 
week.® 

So deep a humiliation of so great a prince was unparalleled 
within the memory of that generation. The submission of 
Theodosius to Ambrose, of Louis the Debonnaire at Soissons, 
of Otho III. at Ravenna, of Edgai^ to liunstan, of the Emperor 
Henry IV. to Gregory VII., were only known as matters of 
liistory. It is not surprising that the usual figure of speech 
by which the chroniclers express it should be ‘the mountains 
trembled at the presence of the Lord’ —‘the mountain of 
Canterbury smoked before Him who^ touches the hills and they 
smoke/ The auspiinous consequences were supposed to be imme¬ 
diate. The King had arrived in London on Sunday, and was so 
completely exhausted by the effects of the long day and night at 
Canterbury, that he was seized with a dangerous fever. On the 
following Thursday,‘1 at midnight, the guards were roused 
by a violent knocking at the gates. The messenger, who 
announced that he brought good tidings, was reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted into the King’s bedroom. The King, starting from 
his sle8p, said, ‘VVho art thou?’'* The lad answered, ‘I am 
the ]k)v of your faithful Count Ralph of Glanville, and I come 
to bring you good tidings.’ ‘Is our good Ralph well?* 
asked the King. ‘He is well,’ answered the boy; ‘and he has 
taken your enemy the King of the Scots prisoner at Richmond.’ 
The King w;is thunderstruck; the boy repeated his message, and 
produced the letters confirming it,* The King leapefl from 
his bed, and returned thanks to God and St* Thomas,^ Tlie victoiy 
had taken place on the very Saturday on which he had left 
Canterbury,” after having made his peace with the martyr.* On 
that same Saturday the fleet witli which his son had intended to 
invade England from Flanders ^ was driven back, and he returned 
to France.*^ 

Thus ended this great tragedy. Its effects on the constitution 

• G,iniier, 80, P Grim, 86. 

^ Gariiior. 80. ' Gervaw, Cliron., 1127* * Ibid. 

• Grim, 8C, 

” Bromptnii, 1095. The efTect of this story is heightened by GaufrSdus Vosienns 
(Script. Uer. Franc., 143), who speaks of the auiiouucement as taking place in Canter¬ 
bury cathedral, after mass was fiiiislied* 

• Bromuton, 1096. ^ M. Paris, p, 130, 

A lively representation of Henry’s penance is to be seen ineCaiier’s Ancient Scu1|h 
tures (p. A)). The King is represented os kneeling, crowned but almoot naked, before 
the shrine. Two great officers, one bearing tlie sword of State, stand behind him* 
The monks in their black Benedictine robes are deAliug round the skriae, each witli 
a large rod in his hand directed towards the bore slioulden of the King* 
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of the country, and on the religious feeling not onl}*^ of England 
but of Europe, would open a new field on wliicli we have no 
intention to enter. It is enough if, from the narrative we have 
given, a clearer notion can be formed of that remarkable event than 
is to be derived from the works either of his professed apologists 
or professed opponents—if the scene can be more fully realized, the 
localities more accurately identified, the man and his age more 
clearly understood. If ^there he any who still regard Bccket as an 
ambitious and unprincipled traitor, plotting for his own aggran¬ 
disement against the welfare of Hte monarchy, they will per¬ 
haps be induced, by the account of his last moments, to grant 
to liiin the honour, if not of a martyr, at least of an honest and 
courageous man, and to believe that such restraints as llie re¬ 
ligious awe of high character, or sacred place and ofiice, laid on 
men like Henry and his courtiers, are not to be despisc^d in any 
^ ngc, and in that lawless and cruel time were almost the only 
safeguards of litc and property. If there be any who an? 
glad to welcome or stijiiulate attacks, however unuu^asured 
in language or unjust in fact, against bishops and clergy, 
whether Roman Catholic or ProU*stant, in the hope; of secur¬ 
ing the interests ol Christian liberty against ])rie.stlv tyranny, 
they may take warning by the n?llcction, that the gri'adcjst im¬ 
pulse ever given in this country to the cause of sacerdotal Inde¬ 
pendence was the reaction produced by the horror consequent 
on the deed of Fitzursc and Tracy, Those, on the other hand, 
who, in the curious change of feeling that has come; over our 
age, are inclined to revive the ancient reverence for St, Thomas 
ol Canterbury, as the meek.and gentle saint of holier .and hap])ier 
times than our own, may, perhaps, be led to modify their 
judgment by the description, taken not from his enemies but 
from his admiring followers, of the violence, the; obstiniicy, tlic 
furious words and acts, which deformed oven tin? dignity of his 
last hour, and well nigh turned the solemnity of his ‘ mavtyrdi)m * 
into an unseemly brawl. They may learn to see in the brutal 
conduct of the assassins—in the abject cowardice of the monks— 
in the unchristian mortiAcations and the^unchristiaii passions 
of Becket himself—how little ground there is for that paradise 
of faitli and love which some modern writers find for us in the 
age of the Plantagenet kings.^ And for those W’ho believe that 
__ an 

^ Oue of the ablest of Becky’s recent a|K)logisU (Oxanain, Lea Deux Chanceliera), 
vbo combtiiee with bis veneralioti for the Archbiahop that aliigular admiration wliicli 
a^oat all continentai 6atfao1lce entertain for the late ‘ Liberator * of Irelar^, declares 
ir**J*** ^'C^*****®!!, if on any ebaracter of this a^e, the mantle of the aaint and martyr 
oeeceniM. Pemape the teaden of our narrative will think that, in lome reapccti^ 
m cm{Mria<m of Uie Frencbmatl is true in another eenie than that in which he 
luteudeu it. So fixed an idea has the aimilarity bccono in the mindi of foreign 
* Roman 
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an indiscriminate maintenance of ecclesiastical claims is the 
best service they can render to God and the Church, and that 
opposition to the powers that be is enough to entitle a bishop 
to the honours of a saint and a hero, it may not be without 
instruction to remember that the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which Bccket spent his life in opposing, and of which his 
death procured the repeal, aro now incorporated'in the English 
law, and are regarded without SL dissentient voice as among 
the wisest and most necessary of English institutions; that the 
especial point for wdiich he surrendered his life was not the 
independence of the clergy from the encroachments of' the 
Crown, but the personal and now forgotten question of the 
superiority of the see of Canterbury to the sec of York; and, 
lastly, that the wretched superstitions of whicli the shrine of 
St. Tlioinas be<’amo the centre ended by comj)letely alienating 
the affections of thinking men from his memory, and rendering 
the name of. Berket a by-woril of reproach as little proportioned 
to his real deserts as had been the reokless veneration paid to 
it by his worshippers in the middle ages. 


Anr. Ill,— Louis XVIL^ sa P7e, son ^^07iicy sa Morti Capti- 
rite dc la FarniHe Royale an Temple^ ouvrar/e enrichi d'Auto- 
praphes, de Portraits^ et de Plans, Par M. A. de Beauchesne. 
i vols. Paris. 1852, 

deep obscurity that covered the last eighteen months of 
the life of the son of Louis XVI., and the niystery in which 
his death and burial wore so strangely and, as it seemed, so 
studiously involved, gave to the general sympathy that his fate 
naturally excited an additional and somewliat of a more njinantic 
interest. Of the extent of tliis feeling we have evidence more 
conclusive than respectable in the numerous pretenders that 
mavc5 sflcccssivcly appeared to claim identity with him. We 
really forget how inan^ there have been of these ‘ Faux^Dauphuis^ 
but four—of the names of Hcrvagault, Bruneau, Naundorf, and 
Ki('homont—played their parts with a degree of success that 
confirms the observation that, howevl^r great the number of 
knaves in the world may be, they arc always sure to find an 
ample * proportion of fools and dupes. Not one of those cases 

Roman Catbolicf, that in a popular life of S.Thomai, publiak«<i af asecietst 
Prague, under the authority of the ArcbbUliop of Gdogt^ the ttioia! lean 

apjieal to the example of ‘the meat gWiou* of kymeti/ u XVL 

called Daniel O'Coniiell, who ai a leeond Thomai stroye lojc m Uberties 

of hii country and hit church. * 
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appeared to us to have reached even the lowest degree of proba¬ 
bility, nor would they be worth mentioning but tha^ they seem to 
have stimulated the zeal of M. A. de Beauchesne to collect all 
the evidence that the fury of the revolution and the lapse of time 
might have spared, as to the authentic circumstances of his life 
and death in the Tower of the Temple. 

M. de Beauchesne states that a great part of his own life 
has been dedicated to this ol^cct. He has—he tolls us—made 
himself familiar with all the details of that mediaeval prison- 
house ; he has consulted all the bxtint records of the jmblic 
offices which had any connexion with the service of the Temple 
—he has traced out and personally communicated with ever^ 
surviving individual who had been employed there, and he has 
even sought secondhand and hearsay information from the 
octogenarian neighbours and acquaintances of those who were no 
more. This statement would lead us to expect more of novelty 
and originality than we have found—for, in truth, M. de Beaii- 
chesne has added little-^wc may almost say nothing essential— 
to what had been already so copiously detailed in the respective 
memoirs of MM. Hue, Clery, and Turgy, and of the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme, ivho wore inmates of the Temple, and in the Memoires 
IJistoriqueso{}ih Eckard^ which is a judicious and interesting sum¬ 
mary oi all the fore-named authorities. From these well-knowm 
works M. de Beauchesne borrows full three-fourths of bis volumes, 
and, though he occasionally cites them, he does not acknowledge the 
extent of his obligations—particularly to M. Eckard—as largely 
as we think he should have done. An ordinary reader is too fre¬ 
quently at a loss to distinguish what rests on M. de Beauchesne’s 
assertions from what he copies from others. This uncertainty— 
very inconvenient in an historical work—is seriously increased 
by his style of writing, which is so ampouli- and rhetorical as 
sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he is speaking literally 
or metaphorically; for instance, in detailing the pains he has 
taken, and his diligent examination of persons ancl plaaes from 
which he could hope any information, he exclaims :— 

^For twenty year$ I shut myself up in thdt tower—Hived in it — 
traversed all ito stairs and apartments, nay, pried into every bole igicl 
comer about it.'—^p. 4. 

Who would suppose that M. de Beauchesne never was in the 
Tower at all—perhaps never saw it I —for it was demolished 
by Buemaparte, and the site built over, near fifty years ago. He 
only means tbat^iis fancy has inhabited the Tower, &c., in the 
same sense that he amanrards says,^ 

^ * I have repec^led'^^I Jmve listened to the sighs and sobs of the 
vdetims—I have read finom the writings on the wwls the complaints, 

• the 
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the pardons, the farewells!—I have heard the echoes repeating these 
s.*— 

Such a style may not be, we admit, Inconsistent with the truth 
of his narrative, but it renders it vague and suspicious, and con¬ 
trasts very’disagreeably with the more interesting simplicity of 
tlie original works to which we have referred. 

M. de Bcauchcsne flatters himself that he is neither credulous 
nor partial. We think he is somewhat df both, but we entertain 
no doubt of his sincerity. We distrust his judgment, but not 
his good faith. Indeed, the*most valuable of his elucidations 
are the documents which he has copied from the revolutionary 
archives, and which speak for themselves; and, on the whole, 
the chief merit that we can allow to his work is that it collects 
and brings together—with some additional explanation and con¬ 
firmation—all that is known—all perhaps that can be known— 
of that melancholy and, to Franco, disgraceful episode in her 
history—the Captivity of the Temple, and especially of the life 
and death of Louis XV’^II. 

Louis Charles, the second son and fourth child of Louis XVL 
and Marie Antoinette, was horn at VersJiilles on the 27th of March, 
1785, and received tire title of Duke of Normandy, On the death 
of his older brother (who was born in 1781, and died in ]|^89, 
at tlic outset of the Revolution) he became heir-apparent to the 
Throne, hut, in fact, heir to nothing but persecution, misfortune, 
and martyrdoin. Less partial pens than M. de Beauchesne’s 
describe the child as extremely handsome, large blue eyes, 
delicate features, light hair curling naturally, limbs well formed, 
rather tall ft>r his years, with a sweet cx}>rcssian of countenance 
not wanting in either intelligence or vivacity —to his family he 
seemed a little angel—to the Court a wonder—to all the world a 
very fine and promising boy. We not only forgive, but can 
assent to, M, dc Beauchesne’s metaphorical lament over him as 
a lily broken by a storm and withered in its earliest bloom.* 

Within two /teur^aftcr the death of the first Dauphin (on the 
4th of June, 1789) the Revolution began to exhibit its atrocious 
disregard of not merely the Royal authority, but of the ordinary 
dictates of humanity and the first feelings of nature. The Chamber 
of the Tiers Etat (it had not yet usurped the title of National 
Assembly) sent a deputation on business to the King, who had. 
shut himself up in his private apartment to indulge his sorrow. 
When the deputation was announced, the King answered that 
this recent misfortune would prevent bis receifing it that day. 

* This image had been before produced on s medal struck in 18t;6 bv IL Tirolict 
under the anaptcee of M« de Chateaubriand, which repiewated a AtsShi Ike 
efonn, with the legend Cecidit sfjfoa.—Tkiyy, 314. 
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They rudely insisted on their right of audience as representatives 
of the people : the King still requested to be spa^d: the dema¬ 
gogues were obstinate—and to a third and mOTe peremptory 
requisition the unhappy father and insulted monarch was forced 
to yield, with, however, the touching reproof of asking—* Arc 
there then vo fathers among them ? ’ 

A month later the Bastille was taken, and on the 6tli of October 
another insurrection stormed "the Palace of Versailles, massacred 
the Guards, and led the Royal family in captivity to Paris. We 
pass over the three years of persecution which they had to endure 
in the palace-prison of the Tuileries till the more tremendous 
insurrection and massacre of the lOth of August swept away 
even the moi:kery of monarchy an<I sent them prisoners to the 
Temple—an ancient fortress of the Knights Templars, built in 
1212, into the dungeons of whicli, uninhabited for ages, and less 
fit for their decent reception than any common prison, they were 
promiscuously hurried. 

Of this edifice, and its internal divisions and distributions 
for its new destiny, M. de Ueaucliesne has given us half-a-do/en 
pLans, somewhat larger but hardly so satisfachny as we already 
possessed in Glory’s work. It was a huge and massive tower, not 
unlike ‘ the tow'cr of Julius, London’s lasting shame,’ and stood 
like^it in a large inclosure of inferior and more modern con¬ 


structions. One of these, though called the Palace^ was in truth 
only the ‘Hotel’ of the Prior of the Order^ in right of wliich 
nominal office it had been for several years the alnnh* of the 
penultimate Prince de 0)nti, and is frequently mentioned in the 
letters of Walpole and Madame du Deffand, and all tlic memoirs 
of the time. It was latterly the town residence of the Comte 
d’Artois. Here the Royal family arrived at seven in the evening 
of Monday, the 13th of August, and supposed that they wt^re to 
be lodged—the King even examined the apartments wdtli a view 
to their future distribution; but this would have been too great 
an indulgence, and when bedtime came they were painfully 
surprised at being transferred to the more int^nvenient, rigorous, 
and, above all, vasultimj incarceration of tke Tower. 

The TowerVas so surrounded by its own appurtenances and 
by the neighbouring houses that it was not cosily visible from 
the adjoining streets, and it may be doubted whether any of its 
new inhabitants (unleM perhaps the King) had ever set eyes on 
It. M. Hue tells us that when he was conducted to it that 
night to prepare a bed the King he had no idea what it was, 
and was in iron^ at the dark and gigantic object, so 
different frmn anything' lie had seen before. 

' Though appeMng'to be one, and generally^ called the Tower, 

it 
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it was composed of two distinct parts. The greater of the two 
was a massive square, divided into five or six stories and above 
150 feet high,texclusive of a lofty pyramidal roof, and it had at 
each of its four angles large circular turrets with conical roofs, so 
sharp that M. Hue at first mistook them for steeples. This tower 
had been of fSld the keep —the treasury and arsenal of the knights, 
and was accessible only by a single small door in one of the 
turrets, opening on a winding stones staircase. The door was so 
low that when the Queen, after the Kinj^s death, was tom from 
her children, and dragged through it to her last prison in the 
Concicrgerle, she struck her forehead violently against it. On 
being asked if she was hurt, she only said, ‘ Nothing can hurt me 
now^ This portion of the tower had in later times merely served 
as a depository for lumber. The second division of the edifice, 
calle<l, when any distinction was made, the Little Totver^ was 
attached, but without any internal communication, to the north 
side of its greater neighbour; it Avas a narrow oblong, with 
smaller turrets at its salient angles. Both the towers had in a 
marked degree the dungeon character of their age, but the lesser 
had been subdivided into apartments for the residence of the 
Keeper of the Archives of the Order. It was into this side 
of the building, scantily supplied by the modest furniture of the 
archivist, that the Royal family were offensively crow’ded during 
two or three months, while internal alterations—wholly inadequate 
for comfort or even decency, and ridiculously superfluous as to 
security—were in progress in the large toAver, destined for their 
ultimate reception. The Gothic dungcmi was not, however, 
thought sufficiently secure; bars, bolts, and blinds additionally 
obscured the embrasure windoAvs—doors of ancient oak were made 
thicker or reinforced AA'itli iron, and new ones were put up on the 
corkscrew stairs already difficult enough to mount; The Abbe 
J*!dgeworth, who attended the King in his last moments, thus 
describes the access to his apartment:— 

‘ I Avas led across the court to the door of the tower, Avhieh, though 
very narrow and very Ioav, was so overcharged with iron bolts and bare 
that it opened with a h^i^ible noise. I was conducted up a Avinding 
stairs so narrow that two persons would haA'e difficulty in getting past 
each other. At short distances these stairs were cut across by barriers^ 
at each of which was a sentinel—these sentinels were all true sane 
culottes, generally drunk—and their atrocious acclamations, re-echoed 
by the vast vaults which covered ev^ story of the tower, Avere really 
terrifying/ 

G)nsiderablc works were also undertaken for external security. 
The Towers were isolated by. fhp destruction of all the lesser 
buildings immediately n^ wd the walls round whole 
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iticlosure were strengthened and raised. The execution of the 
plans was intrusted, as a boon for his revolutionary zeal, to a 
mason who had acquired the distinctive appellation of the Patriot 
Pallay by the noisy activity which he displayed in the removal of 
the ruintof the Bastille, for which he had obtained a contract. On 
the subject of these works a remark of the young Priiite is related 
by M. de Beauchesne, which may be taken as one example out of 
many of the caution with which his anecdotes must be received. 
When told that Pallay was the person employed to raise the 
walls, the Prince is reported to ^have observed that * it loas 
odd that he xoho had became so famous for levelling one prison 
should be employed to build oncrfAcr.’* The observation, though 
obvious enough, seems to us above a child of that age, and, 
moreover, we iind it made by M, Hue as his own in a note in his 
memoirs, and he certainly cannot be suspected of pilfering a bon 
mot from the Dauphin. 

The selection of this dungeon for the Royal family, and the 
wanton and almost incredible brutality with which from first to 
last they were all treated by their various jailers, constitute 
altogether a systematic series of outrages which we have never 
seen satisfactorily, nor even probably, accounted for. .The heads 
of the King, Queen, and Madame Elizabeth fell, we know, in the 
desperate struggle of Brissot, Roland, Danton, and Robespierre 
to take each other’s and to save their own. But why these royal 
victims, and after them the two children, should have been 
deprived of the common decencies and necessaries of life—why 
they should have been exposed to the most sordid wants, to the 
lowest personal indignities, to the vulgar despotism of people 
taken (as it were for the purpose^ from the lowest orders of society 
—that is the enigma; and this is our conjectural explanation. 

The National Assembly which had sent the King to prison, 
and its successor, the Convention, which deposed him, seemed 
to the eyes of the world sufficiently audacious, tyrannical, and 
brutal, but there was a power which exceeded them in all such 
qualities, and under which those terrible Assemblies themselves 
quailed and trembled—the Commune or Common Council of the 
City of Paris. To this corporation, which arose out of the 10th of 
Aogusti and directed the massacres of September, the Con- 

* It if worth obserrine that at tb# takinf the BastUk on the 14th JuIXt 1789, (hero 
weve found but six or*Miren priionon, three them fjifoaf, who were aUerwarde taut 
to madbouiet; the reft for forgery and fcandalouf olTencef unfit for public trial. 
There was no ft ofe pruoaor- Ou the 37th of the fame month of Julxs in 1791, the 
vfar of liber^f^€ prifona of i*arif oontaSned 8913 prieonen: to tbif number 
muft be added 363T, who had polled tn tke meesding vmt ftotn the prifone to the 
•eitbld. When Buotoapatle tanoliehed the ^toplo» which he had prtvioudy uie3 
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vention as a body owed its existence, and its most prominent 
Members their individual elections. Inflated with these suc¬ 
cesses, it arrogated to itself, under its modest municipal title, 
a power insultingly independent even of the Assembly and 
the Government. It was composed, with rare excep|^ons, of 
tradesmen of a secondary order—men only known even in 
their own low circles by the blind and noisy violence of 
their patriotism —by a rancorous pnmity to all that they called 
aristocracy, and by the most intense 2nd ignorant prejudices 
against the persons and characters of the royal family. To 
the tender mercies of these vulgar, illiterate, and furious dema^ 
gogues that family wag implicitly delivered over —they it was 
that, contrary to the original intention of the ministers and 
the Convention, assigned the Tower of the Temple as the royal 
prison—they it was that named from amongst themselves all the 
official authorities, who selected them for their brutality, and 
changed them with the most capricious jealousy so as to 
ensure not merely the safe custody of tlic prisoners, but the 
wanton infliction of every kind of personal indignity. And 
to such a degree of insolent independence had they arrived, that 
even Comipittees of the Convention which visited the Temple 
on special occasions were controlled, contradicted, rebuked, 
and set at defiance by the shoemakers, carpenters, and chandlers 
who happened to be for the momenl the delegates of the Com- 
mum. The parties in the Convention were so perilously strug¬ 
gling for the destruction of each other, that they had neither 
leisure nor courage to grapple with the Commune, and they all,— 
and especially the moje moderate, already trembling for their 
own heads,—were not sorry to leave to those obscure agents the 
responsibility and odium of such a persecution. 

< Assensere omnes; et quee sibi quisque timebat, 

Uuius in miseri exitium oonversa tulere. 

Jainque dies infanda aderatT 

But the infanda dies —the 21st January—in which they all thus 
concurred, did not save the Girondins from the 31st October— 
nor the Dantonists from the 16th Germinal—nor Robespierre 
from the Neuf ThermSdor! 


To the usurped, but conceded supremacy of the Coinmiqie!|, 
and the vulgar habits and rancorous feeling of the minority of Ra 
members, may, we suspect, be more immediately attributed tba 
otherwise inexplicable lurutalities of the Temple*' 

Every pi^e of the works of Hoe, Cl^y, Madame Roymle^ 
and M* de Beauchesne exhibit mx>ofs of Vanton outrages 
of the Commune and their tools. The last gives firom 
archive* of ^ body, aa eaidy instance^ wp ^te die 

rather 
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rfttber because it was not a mere individual caprice but an 
official deliberation. In reading it, we must keep in remem¬ 
brance the peculiar character of the prison. 

^ ^ Commune de Paris^ 29th Sept. 1792, the fourth year of Liberty 

and first of Equality and the Republic. 

Considering that the custody of the prisoners of the Temple becomes 
every day more difficult by the concert and designs which they may 
form amongst themselves, the Council General of the Commune feel 
it their imperious duty to jjrevent the abuses which might facilitate the 
evasion of those traitors: they therefore decree— 

‘ 1. That Louis and Antoinette shall be separated. 

* 2. That each prisoner shall have a separate dungeon (cacitof). 

^ 3. That the valet de chambre shall be placed in confinement. 

That the citizen Hebert [the infamous Hebert, of whose 
crimes even Kobespierre and Danton grew tired or afraid] 
shall be added to the five existing Commissaries. 

^ 5. That this decree shall be carried into effect this evening— 
immediately—even to taking from them the plate and other 
table utensils {argenterie et les accessoires de la bouche). 
In a word, the Council General gives the Commissaries 
full power to do whatever their prudence may suggest for 
the safe custody of these hostages* „ 


Soup-spoons and silver forks a means of escape! In virtue of 
ibis decree the King was removed that niglvt to the second story 
(ttfe third, reckoning the ground floor) of the great tower (his 
family remaining in the smaller one), where no furniture had 
been prepared for his use but a temporary bed, while his valet-de^ 
chambre sat up in a chair. The dispersion of the rest was 
postponed; and they were for some time permitted, not without 
difficulty, to dine with the King. A month later the ladies and 
children v^ere also transferred to an apartment in the great tower, 
immediately over the King’s. On the 26tli October a fresh decree 
directed that the prince should be removed from his mother’s to 


his father’s apartment, under the pretext that the boy was too old 
(seven years and six months) to be left in the hands of women; 
but the real object was to afflict and insult the Queen. 

For a short time after the whole family had been located in 
the great tower, though separated at night and for a great 
portion of the day, they were less unhappy—they bad their meals 
together and were allowed to meet in the garden, though always 
strictly watched and habitually insulted. They bore all such 
outrages with admirable patience, #nd found consolation in the 
exercise of whatever was still possible of their respective duties. 
Xhe Kingpurso^ a regular couixd instmet^ lox his son—in 
^tgriting, anthme^ geography, history of France 

«f*r-tbe ladies esmil on me ^catiosiiljl^'^younflr nriocess.’hnd 


on die 


^ the history of France 

prince#0,’%nd 
■' were 
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were reduced to the necessity of mending not only their own 
clothes, but even those of the King and prince; which, as they 
had each but obe suit, Madame Elizabeth used to do after they 
were in bed. 

This mode of life lasted only to the first week in Defcember, 
when, with a view no doubt to the infanda dies^ a new set of 
Commissaries was installed, who watched the prisoners day 
and night with increased insolence and-rigour. At last, on 
the 11th December, the young prince was taken back to the 
apaitmcnt of his mother—the King was summoned to the bar 
of the Convention, and, on his return in the evening, was met 
by an order for his total separation from the whole of his family. 
The absurdity of such an order surprised, and its cruelty revolted, 
even his patience. He addressed a strong remonstrance to the 
Convention on the barbarous interdiction: that Assembly, on 
the 1st December, came to a resolution allowing him to com¬ 
municate with his family; .but it was hardly passed when it was 
objected to by Tallien, who audaciously announced that, even if 
they adhered to the vote, the Commum would not obey iL This 
was conclusive, and the debate terminated in a declaration ‘ that 
the King might, till the definitive judgment on his case, sec his 
children, on condition, however, that they should have no com** 
munication with either their mother or their aunt* The condit^m 
rendered the permission derisory as to his daughter, and the 
King was so convinced of the grief that a renewed separation from 
hpr son would cause to the Queen, that he sacrificed his own 
feelings, and the decree became, as it was meant to be, wholly 
inoperative. He never saw any of his family again till the eve 
of his death. 

1 o what we already knew of that scene, M« dc Bcauchesne 
has added an anecdote new to us, fur which he quotes in his text 
the direct authority of the Duchess of Angouleme :— 

*My father, at the moment of parting fh>m us for ever, made us 
prumi^e never to think of avenging his death. He was well satisfied 
tliat wc should hold sacred these his last Instructions; but the extreme 
youth of my brother igade him desirous of producing a still stronger 
impression on him. He took him on his kneeand said to him, My soDi 
you have heard what I have said; but as an oath has something more 
sacred than words, hold up your hand, and swear that you will accottip 
plish the last wish of your father.’* My brother obeyed, bursting out 
into tears, and this touching gg^ness redoubled ours.’—p. 448* 


There can be no doubt that this anecdote represents truly t(ie 
aenUmaite of the Kiu^—as he had already espreub^ them in tibst 
portion of Ida will wluch was specially addreau^fb Ms son—but 
we own that tixe iloitiewhat draimi^c seems 

wouxc^ii. NO/^xxvi. . 2 e hardly 
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bardljr reconcilable with the age of the child or the 9 ober simplicitj 
of bis father’s character. Nor are we satisfied with M. de Beau- 
chesoe’s. statement of his authority; for, after ^ving it in the 
« text as directly from the lips or pen of the Duchess d’Angouleme 
herself, he adds in a foot-note a reference to ^ Fragments of un~ 
published Memoirs of the Duchess of TourzeV But as CI^, 
who was an anxious eye-witness, and describes minutely the 
position and attitudes of alt the parties, does not mention any 
such demonstration or gesture, we suspect that this ceremmy of 
an oath is an embroidery, on the plain tact as stated by Madame 
R^ale,— jBouo/ 200.* 

The next any Louis AVI. ceased .to live. He died under the 
eyes of an hundred thousand enemies and of but one solitary 
fnend—^his confessor; yet th^e was no second opinion in this 
hostile crowd as to the courage and dignity of his deportment from 
first to last, and it is only within these few years that we have heard 
insinuations, and even aMertions (contradictory in themselves), 
that be exhibited both fear and fury—struggled with his execu¬ 
tioner, and endeavoured to prolong the scene in the expectation 
of a rescue. We have against such injurious imputations the 
sacred evidence of that single friend—the official testimony of 
the Jacobin Commissioners, who were appointed to superintend 
the execution, and the acquiescence of the vast assemblage that 
encircled the scaffold. But M, de Beauchegne has discovered at 
once the source of this calumny and its complete refutation, in 
two contemporaneous documents, so curious in every way, that 
we think them wpi^th {producing ta extenso^ though the fact is 
already superabundantly established without them. 

In a newspaper, called Xe Thermombtre du Jour, of the ISth 
February, 1793 {three weehs only after the execution^ there 
aj^ared this anecdote 

‘When the condamni aseended the scafibid ’ (it is Sanson the execu- 
ttemer. Idimelf who has related tb^ fhet, and who has employed the ttttn 

1 tras Surprised at his assurance and courage; but at the 
^ dnsp# dmwned ids voice at the movement of my 

assiitihiiibi l^dd 'rf him^ hk icountiteaneejniddealy changed, and 
ImelfiAtiiaed lost* (Je suisperdu)r This 
druaittitanee^’ bj another which Sanson equally narrated 

—namelf tbitf the comdamntbai supped heartify the ptecediog evening 
and hreak&sted with equal sjqHdite that morning”—shows that to the 
very mmnent o£ his death he bad reekcMd on being saved, Thom who 
kept him in this delusion had no^ doum the design of Caving him an 
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(tppearanoe of eoatage that might deceive the spectaton and posterity-^ 
but the roll of the drums dissipated this false courage, and contempo¬ 
raries and posterity may nov appreciate the real feelings of the gail^ 
tyrant/—i. 479. 

We—who now know from the evidence of die Abbe Edgewortk 
and Clery how the king passed that evening, night, mod 
and that the only bre<ih of his fast was by the reception of 
Holy Communion—are dispensedT from exposing the falsehood 
and absurdity of this statement; but it met an earlier and even 
more striking refutation. • 

Our readers may recollect (Q. R., Dec. 1843, v. 73, p. 250), 
that Sanson (Charles Henry) was a man more civilized both m 
manners and mind than might be expected from his terrible 
occupation. On reading this article in the paper, Sanson ad¬ 
dress^ the following letter to the editor, which jappeared in the 
ThermomHre of the 21st 


‘ Petris^ 20 Feb^i 1793, \st year of the trench 
*' CiTizxN—A short absence has prevented my sooner ref^ing to 
your article concerning Louis Capet« But here is the exact truth aa 
to what passed. Ou tuighting from the carriage for execution, he was 
told that he must take off his coat. He made some difficulty, sayings 
that they might as well execute him as he was. On four) representia- 
tion that tliat was impossible, be himself assisted in taking off his coat. 
He again made the same difficulty when his hands were to be tied, but 
he offered them himself wlietf the person who accompanied him [his 
confessor] had told him that it was Ids last sacrifice [the Abbd Et^- 
worth had sugs^ted to him that the Saviour bad submitted to the 
same indignity]. Then he inquired whether the drums would go oa 
beating as they were doing. We answered that we could not tel^ and 
it was the truth. He ascended the scaffold, and advanced to the frci^ as 
if he intended to speak; but we again represented to him that the thing 
was impossible. He then allowed himself to be conducted to the spot, 
when he was attached to the instrument, and frmn which he exclaimed 


in aloud voice, People^ I die innocentJ* Then turning round to 
he said,^^^ Sir, I die innocent of all that has been impoted to me. 1 
wish that my blood may cement the happiness of the French peopIe.’^ 

^ These, Oitizeii, were his last and exact wmnla. The kind of Iktle 
debate which occurred A the Jboi ef the scaffold turned altogether mx 
his not thinking it necessaiy that his coat should be taken off, and . Ida, 
hands tied. He would. suso have wis|ied to cut off his own 
[He had wished to have it,done early in the morniiw by Cleiy, bi|t||iW 
municipality would not allow him a pair of scissars.] 

* And, as an homage to tratl^ I must add that be bore alf t^. wil^ 
a sang Jp^d and firmness which astonished us 1 am CbnyiiioBd 
he had derived this strengffiof mind from 

wffidiito oneconkf appear more persuad^i^ditti^^ 

0 iity^be^assured, Chneir^ ffiit to 

l%ht^. I iatve the honour to be your fellow Otiaen,HSbiu^ 

2e 2 ^ rV This 
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This remarkable letter is made additionally interesting b^ 
some minute errors of orthography and gminmar, which show 
that it was the unaided production of the writer. M. dc Beau- 
chesne adds that Sanson never assisted at another execution, and 
that he died, within six months, of remorse at liis involuntary 
share in the royal murder. The last ^^articular is contrary to 
all other authorities, and is a strong confirmation of the suspicion 
forced upon us that M.<de Beauchesne is inclined to exaggerate, 
and, as he thinks, embellish the incidents of his story. Hanson 
did not die soon after the King’s death, nor even retire from the 
exercise of his office till 1795, when he obtained the reversion 
for his son and a pension for himself {Dubois, Mem.sur Sa?}son). 
Mercier saw and describes him in the streets and theatres of 
Paris in 1799 {Xouv. Tab,, c. 102), and Dubois states him to have 
died on the 4th of July, 1806. M. dc Beauchesne follows up this 
certainly erroneous statement by another, which we fear is of the 
same class. He says that Sanson left by his xcill a sum for an 
expiatory mass for the soul of Louis XVI,, to be celebrated on 
the 21st of January in every year; that his son and successor, 
Henry Sanson, who survived till the 22nd August, 1840, reli¬ 
giously provided for its performance in his parish church of St. 
Laurent; and when the Revolution of 1830 had repealed the public 
commemoration of the martyrdom, the private piety of the execu¬ 
tioner continued to record his horrortof the crime. M. de Bcau- 
chesne gives no authority for his statement, which, whatever 
probability it might have had if Sanson had made his will and 
died within a few months of the King’s death, surely requires 
some confirmation when wc find the su])posed testator living a 
dozen years later. 

We are now arrived at the reign of Louis XVIL His uncle, 
the Comte de Provence, assumed the regency of his kingdom; 
the armies of Conde and of La Vendee proclaimed him by his 
title; and from all the principal courts of Europe, with which 
prance was not already at war, the republican envoys were at 
once dismissed. In short he was King T>f France everywhere 
but in France. There he was the miserable victim of a 
series of personal privation and ill-usage, such as never, we 
suppose, were before inflicted on a child of his age, even in the 
humblest condition of life. 

Afte^thc death of the King, the family remained together in 
the Queen’s apartment, but under equal if not increased super- 
.^vision and jesdousy. M. de Beauchesne has found in the records 
of the Commune a slight but striking instance of the spirit 
which still presided over the Temple. 

‘ Commune 
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^ Commun^of Pam, Sitting of the 25lh Jan^ 1793. 

* The female citizen Laurent, calling herself the nurse of Madame 
Premivre [to distinguish the young Princess from Madame Elizabelh], 
has solicited the Council to be allowed to see her child, now confined 
in tlic Temple, and offers to stay witli her until it shall be otherwise 
ordered. The Council General passes to the order of the day, because 
it knows nobody of the name Madame PremiereP ’—ii. p. 12. 

The only Indulgence the prisoners received was, that they 
might put on mourning. When the Queen first saw her children 
in it, she said, ‘ My poor chijdren, you will wear it long, but I 
for everand she never after left her own prison-room, even to 
take the air for the short interval allowed tliem, in the garden, 
because she could not bear to pass the door of the apartment 
whicli h.ad been the King^s. 

The royal prisoners had now no other attendants but a low 
man of the name of Tison, and his wife, who had been originally 
sent to the Temple to do the menial and rougher household work. 
Their conduct at first had been decent; but at length their tempers 
becaiTK! soured by tlicir own long confinement (for they were 
strictly kept close also), and especially by being suddenly inter¬ 
dicted from receiving the visits of their daughter, to whom they 
were much attached. Those vexations they vented on their 
prisoners. Tison was moreover, as might be expected from the 
selection of him for tlic service of the Temple, a zealous Repub¬ 
lican. lie was tliereforc much offended at the sympathy which 
two o{ the inuni(‘ipals, Toulan and Lepitre, showed for the cap¬ 
tives, and denounced these persons and another converted muni¬ 
cipal of the name of Michonis as having undue intelligence 
with the ladies ; and though these men escaped death for the 
moment, they were all subsequently guillotined on these sus¬ 
picions. A more rigorous set of (^ommissarics were now in¬ 
stalled by Hebert, by whom tlic royal family were subjected to 
new interrogations, searches, privations, and indignities. Their 
condition became so misemble that even the Tisons were shocked 
at the mischief their denunciations had done, and botii soon 
showed signs of repeptance, especially the woman, who actually 
went mad from anxiety and remorse. She began by falling into 
a deep and restless melancholy, accusing herself of the crimes 
she had witnessed, and of the murders which she foresaw of the 
Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the three Municipals. The 
derangejnent gmdually amounted to fury, ‘and she was after some 
delay removed to a inatlhouse. One of the stra^est vicissitudes 
of. this long tragedy was, that, while the unhappy woman re¬ 
mained in the Temple, the Queen and Madame Elizabeth 
' watched 
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watched over, and endeavoured by their*cliaritablc cave and con¬ 
solations to sooth the malady of their former persecutor. 

The spirit of the new Conunissaries will be sufficiently exhi¬ 
bited by one anecdote. The little Prince (not yet eiplit years 
old) had been accustomed to sit at table on a higher chair. One 
of these men, an a}>ostate priest, Bernard* by name, who liad 
lately been selected to conduct the King to the scaffold, saw 
n this incident a recognition of the royalty of the child, and 
took the first opportunity, when the prisoners wore going to 
dinner, of seating himself on that very chair. Even I’ison was 
revolted and had the courage to remonstrate with Bernard, re¬ 
presenting that the child could not cat comfortably on a lower 
chair; but the fellow persisted, exclaiming aloud, ‘ I never bel’ort 
saw prisoners indulged with chairs and tables. Straw is good 
enough for them.’ (p. 49.) And, strangest of all, after what wo 
have seen of the state of the Temple, new walls and ivorks were 
made externally, and what more affected the prisoners, wooden- 
blinds (abat-jours) were fixed to all the windows that had them 
not already. 

About this time (7th or 8th May), the boy fell sick, and the 
Queen soliciterl that M, Brunier, his ordinary jihysician, should 
be allowed to attend him. Tlie Commissaries for several days 
not only disregarded but laughed at her request. At last the 
case looked more serious, and was brought before the Council of 
the Commune, where, after two days’ debate, they came to this 
resolution:— 

* Having considered the representation of the Commissaries on duty 
in the Temple, stating that little Capet is sick, Ivesolve<l that t\w. doctor 
ordinarily employed in tlie prisons shall attend the little Capet, scieing 
that it would he contrary to the principle of equality to allow him to 
have any others —ii. p. 51. 

The date prefixed to the resolution is %vortliy of its contents. 

‘ 10 Mai^ 1793; 2de de la Ripuhlique^ \er de la Mart du Ty- 
ran* It is, our readers will observe, bad b^rench, and, more¬ 
over, nonsense, but its import on such an occasion is but 
too intelligible. The prison doctor, however, M. Thierry, acted 
like a man of humanity and honour. He secretly consulted 
M. Brunier, who was acquainted with the child’s constitution, 
and, for the three weeks that his attendance lasted, the Queen 
and Madame Elizabeth, who never quitted the child’s pillow, 
bad every reason to be satisfied with M. Thierry, 

This illness, though so serious that Madame Royale thoug^ 
her brother had n^er recovered from it, made no noise; for 
Other interests were at the moment stifled in the great struggle 


* He was guillotined with Robespierre. 
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between tLe Jacobins and the Girondins, which ended, on the 
celebrated 31st of May, in the overthrow of the latter. Hitherto 
the general Government—that is, the Convention—busy with its 
internal conflicts — had, as far as we are informed, left the 
Temple to the discretion of the Commune—but it now (9th July) 
intervened directly, and a decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety directed the separation of * the son of Capet ’ from his 
mother and liis transfer to the hancl^ of a tutor (instituteur\ to be 
chosen still by the municipals (ii. p. G?*). It was 10 o’clock at 
night—the sick child was asleep in a hed without curtains, to 
which he had hitherto been accustomed—but his mother had 
hung a shawl over it, to keep from his eyes the light by which she 
and Madame Elizabetli were sitting up later than usual mending 
their clothes. The doors suddenly opened with a loud crash of 
the locks and bolts, and six Commissaries entered—one of them 
abruptly and brutally announcing the decree of separation. Of 
tlie long scene that ensued we can only give a summary. The 
Queen was thrown into an agony of surprise, terror, and grie£ 
She urged all that maternal tenderness could suggest, and even 
descended to the humblest prayers and supplications against the 
execution of such an unnatural decree. The child awoke in the 
utmost alarm, and when tlie}' attempted to take him clung to his 
mother—the mother <‘lung with him to the posts of the bed— 
viohmcHj was attempted, but she held on— 

‘ At last one of the Coniinissarlcs said, “ It does not become us to 
fight with women—cull up the guanl.” ^ladaine Elizabeth exclaimed 
—“ for (lod’s sake, no; we submit—we cannot resist—but at 

least give us time to breath^—let the child sleep here the rest of the 
night. He will be delivered ro you to-morrow.” No answer. The 
Queen tlien prayed that he miglit at least remain in the Tower, where 
.she might still see him. One of the Commissaries answered in the 
most brutal manner and iutoyant the Queen—We have no account 
to give you, and it is not for you to question the intentions of the 
nation. AVIiat? j'-ou make such a to-do, becau^, forsooth, you are 
separated from your child, while cur cliildreii are sent to the frontiers 
to have their brains knocked out by the bullets which you bring upon 
us.” The ladies now began to dress the boy—but never was a 
child so long a dressing—every article w'as successively passed from 
one hand to another—put on and taken off, replaced, and drenched 
with tears. They thus delayed the separation by a few minutes. The 
Cotnmi.ssaries began to lose patience. At lost the Queen, gathering 
up all her strength, placed herself in a ciiair with the child standing 
b^re her—put lier hands on his little shoulders, and, without a tear or 
aVgh, said, with a grave and solemn voice—My cjiild, we are about 
to part. Bear in mind all I have said to you of your duties when I 
shall be no longer near you to repeat it. Never forget Grod who thus 
trm you, nor your motiier who loves you. Be good, pati^t, kind, and 

• your 
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your father will look down from heaven and bless you.” Having said 
this she kissed him and handed himto^the Commissaries; one of whom 
said—“ Come, I hope you have done with your sermonising—you have 
abused our patience finely.” You might have spared your lesson,” 
said another, who dragged the boy out of the room. A third added— 

Don’t be uneasy—the nation, always great and generous, >vill take 
care of bis education : ”—and the door closed! ’—ii. 71- 

That same night the young King was hande<l over to the 
tutelage and guardianship of the notorious Simon and his wife, 
of whose obscure history M. de Beauchesne has not disdained to 
unravel the details. He has traced out some octogenarians of 
their own—that is, the lowest—class, who knew tliom, ana 
from these and other sources he has collected a series of circum¬ 
stances ignoble in themselves, but curious in their moral and 
political import. The traditionary details related at an interval 
of fifty years by the gossips of Afadame Simon would nf)t obtain 
much credit, but the substance of the sad story is confirmed by 
abundant evidence, Anthony Simon, of the ago (in 17J14) of 5H, 
was above the middle size—stout built—of a very forl)idding 
countenance, dark complexion, and a profusion of hair and 
whiskers—by treade a shoemaker, working in his own lodgings, 
which were accidentally next door to Marat in the Rue fles Cor^ 
deliers^ afterwards de VEcole de Mfdccinc^ and close to the C?lub 
of the Cordeliers—of which he was an assiduous attendant. This 
neighbourhood impregnated him with an outrageous degree of 
civism^ and procured his election into the Commune^ whence he 
was delegated to be Commissary in the Temple. Tlicrc the 
patronage of Marat, his own zeal In liarassing the prisoners, 
and especially his activity in seconding the denunciations of the 
Tisons, procured him the oflice of Tutor to the young King, llis 
wife, Mary-Jane Aladamc, was about the same age—very short, 
very thick, and very ill favoured. She had been but a few yf*ars 
married, and too late in life to have children, which exasperated 
her natural ill temper. Both were illiterate, an<l in manners 
what might be expected in such people. Their pay for the 
guardianship of the young Capet was, the decree of the 
Commune, to be the same as that of tlie Tisons for their attend¬ 
ance on Capet senior, 500 francs (20/.) a month. This was 
significant—the tutor of the young King was to have the same 
wages as the household drudges of the whole family. They 
were moreover subjected to the hard conditions—Simon, of never 
losing sight of his prisoner—and both, of never quitting 
Tower for a mdbient on any pretext whatsoever without special 
permission, which was only and rarely granted to the wife. It 
was in such occasional visits to her own lodgings that she had 

V those 
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those communications with her neighbours as to what passed in 
the interior of the Temple, to which M. de Beauchesne attaches 
more importance than we think they deserve, Wc applaud his 
zeal for tracing out and producing val&d quantum every gleam of 
evidence on so dark a subject; but wc should have little confi¬ 
dence in this class of details. We know, however, from Madame 
Royale's short notes, enough of the characters of the Simons and 
of the system of mental and bodily torture to which the poor 
cliild was exposed, to believe that fiis common appellations were 
‘ ayiimal^ — ‘ viper^^ — ‘ toad^^ — ‘ wolf-cub^* garnished with still 
more brutal epithets, and sometimes accompanied by corporal 
punishment. 

At half-past 10 on the night we have just described, the 
young King and his astonishing tutor were installed in the 
apartment on the third story of the Tower, which had been his 
father's, but wliich was now, strange to say, additionally strength¬ 
ened aiwl rendered still more ghioiny and incommodious for the 
custody of son. For the two first days lie wept incessantly, 
would eat nothing but some dry bread—refused to go to bed, 
and never spoke but toc'all for his ‘mother.^ He could not com¬ 
prehend his position, nor why he was so treated, but on the third 
day hunger and the threats of Simon n?duced him to a kind of 
silent submission, which however did not mitigate the vexations 
with which the tutor soon began to discipline him into what 
lie called equality., and which the poor child found to metin 
nothing but the most degrading servitude to bis task-master. 
I'-vni things that might look like indulgences were poisoned by 
the malice wdth which they were accoinjianicd : for instance, 
Simon gave him one of those vulgar musical toys that the little 
Savoyards and boys in the street were used to play, called JeteV- 
harps, with the gracious speech, ‘Your wolf of a mother and 

3 -our b-of an aunt play on the harpsicord—you must learn 

t<i accompany them on this, and it will be a fine racket.* The 
child resented the indignity an<l threw away the JewVharp. 
This was rebellion against a constituted authority, and he was 
punished even with blows—blows, although it is proved by the 
apothcrary*s bills iif the archives of the Commune, that during 
the whole of June and July he was so ill as to be under medical 
treatment. But even this did not yet subdue him, and he con¬ 
tinued, with a courage and intelligence above his age—which 
only produced new violence—to Insist on being restored to his 
^jnoth(;r/ A few days after there was a commotion in Paris, on the 
pretence of one of those conspiracies which ^ere so ctmstantly 
invented when the dominant party had some purpose to answer. 
The present object was to throw more odium on the unfor¬ 
tunate 
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tunate Girondiiis ; but the prisoners of the Temple as usual came 
in for their share. Four members of the Committee of Sui'ete 
Generals visited the Temple, of whom Drouet, the postmaster of 
Ste. Menehoud, and Cbabot, an apostate monk, were the chief: 
they held a long and secret conference with Simon, which concluded 
in the following dialogue:—‘ Citizens^"^ asked the Guardian, 

* What do you decide as to the treatment of the wolf^cuh {louveteau) ? 
Be has been brought up to be insolent—I can tame him to tm sare^ 
but I cannot ansioer that< he wi)l not sink (cmr/*) under it—so much 
the tcorse for him—but after all what do you mean to do with lum'l 
— to banish him? —Answer, No I To kill him'l — No I To poism. 
him ?—Ko! But what then ?—To get rid of him ! {S'en difairey* 

The wonderful dialogue is vouched by the revelation of one 
Senart, who himself was secretary to the Coniinitteo, and, after 
the fall of RobespieiTC, imprisoned as a terrorist. Semart had 
added on his MS. as a marginal note— ^ He was not hilled—nor 
banished — but they got rid of him,^ I’lic process was, as we 
shall soon see, even more horrible than the <lesign. 

From the son the Committee went down to the mother;— 

* They began by such an cxjinuiiation of the persons and tlic apart¬ 
ment as thief-takers woiihl make of a den of thieves—at last Drouet 
[note the choice of Drouet as the spokesman to tlie Queen j said, We 
are come to see whether you want anything.” I want wy rhitdf 
said the Queen. ‘‘ Your son is taken care of,” rejdied J^rouct; he 
has a patriot preceptor^ and you have no more r(?a>on to complain 
of his treatment than of your own.” '*■ I coinpluin of notliiiiur. Imt 
the absence of my child, from whom I have never before been separated; 
he has been now five days taken from me, and all I am allowed to 
know about him is that he is ill ami in special want of my care. I 
cannot believe that the Convention would not acknowledge the justice 
of my complaint.” ’ 

Drouet, in a hypocritical report to the Convtuitlon of this 
mission, stated that the prisoners admitted that liicy were in want 
of nothing, and totolly suppressed the complaint of the Queen. 

Henceforward the severity of ISimon grew more savage, and 
every untoward event from witliout, especially the assassination of 
bis friend and patron Marat, increased his i»ry. Ho forced the 
boy to wait on him, to clean his shoes, and to ])crforin the most 
humiliating offices. On one point only the young king's resistance 
Was inflexible—he would not wear the red cap ; for he probably 

• The Memoirs published, in 1821, in the name of Senart (who died in 1797) have 
no allusion to thie matter; but they are manifestly, and, iinleed, confessedly, irarblei^ 
by the original editor. M. Tiirgy, who saw the MS., lias given tlicse eifirscts that 
"SL de Beauebesne repeals. Senart was a great scoundrel; and though he may some¬ 
times tell truth, we look flpon him as very doubtful autliority —indeed of none, except 
wbcB, as in this case, hii evidence may tell againet himielf. 

remembered 
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remembered his having been forced to assume it during the terrible 
riots of the 20th of June the year before. In vain Simon scolded, 
threatened, and at last again flogged him,—-nothing;would subdue 
him into wearing the odious cap. At last the woman’s heart of 
Madame Simon melted, and she persuaded her husband to give 
over the contest—she could not bear to see the child beaten, but 
she was willing enough that he should be bullied and degraded. 
His light hair curling in long ringlets had been a peculiar delight 
of his mother—tlicy must be removed—J^^adameSimon cut them 
close all round. This very much disconcerted him—it tamed 
him more than blows could do, and by and bye, under the fresh 
inflictions of Simon, he was brought to endure the red rap with 
the rest of the Carmagnole costume. It had a piteous effect upon 
which even Simon’s cruelty had not calculated. To prevent the 
ladies seeing tlio boy, even when taking the air on the leads, a 
partition f)f hoards had been erected ; but the two princesses had 
discovered a chink in the carpentiy through which they might 
possibly get a peep of him as he passed. When the Queen 
beard of tljis chance she overcame her repugnance to leave 
her room, and employed every device to be • near the parti- 
tioti at the times when her son might be expected to pass, and 
for hours and days she watched at the chink. At last, on 
Tuesday, tlic SOtli of July (the exact date of so great an event in 
their lii'eot monotonous soiTow was noted), she caught a sight of 
her bidoved boy, but what she had so long desired was but a new 
atllictioii—lu* was not in mourning for his father—he had on the 
Carmagnole jacket and red cap, the livery of the Revolution, 
and it happened still mure unfortunately that, at that moment, 
Simon was out of humour, and the Queen was near enough to 
see and hear, though indistinctly, liis rude treatment and detest- 
abU? language. She was thunderstruck, and retired hastily, and 
almost fainting w'ith horror, intending never to subject herself to 
such another shock; but maternal tenderness was stronger than 
indignation, and she returned to the partition on that and the 
two or three succeeding days to watch for a passing glimpse. 
Her grief was now fearfully increased by learning, though very 
vaguely, through Tison, who had returned to a softer mood, that 
the child’s health was not improved, and that his mind was 
exposed to the worst influences of liis atrocious tutor. 

This crisis, however, of her diversifled agony lasted but a few 
days. In the middle of the niglit between the 1st and 2ad of 
August the Commissioners entered the apartment of the royal 
ladies to announce a decree of the Convention transferring the 
Queen to the Coftcier^me —the notorious antechamber to the 
acaffuld. The Queen well knew she was going to death—^she 

knew 
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knew she left her son in the hands of Simon—she knew she 
should never a^in see her daughter; she has one lingering con¬ 
solation—she Jleaves her in the care of Madame Elizabeth, and 
cannot imagine that this innocent, inolfensive, and saint-like 
woman could be in any danger. Even in that hope she was 
deceived—though, happily for her, she died in it. 

The same day that the Queen was sent to the Conciergerle, 
Chaumette—the organ of the Commune—directed his kind re¬ 
collection to the royah boy,’' and sent him a present of toys, 
amongst which the most remarkable was—a little guillotine. 
Such toys the police allowcff to be sold in the streets of Paris, 
and the toymen had a stock of sparrows, W'ith whose decapitation 
they amused their customers. This well-timed souvenir of his 
father’s fate was probably intended by Chaumette to apprise the 
boy of the lot intended for his mother ; it happened however that 
day, that the Commissioners on duty at the Temple did not par¬ 
ticipate in Cliaumette’s benevolent intentions, and one of them 
was so perverse as to intercept and destroy the amiable play¬ 
thing before it reached the child. It is a curious sequel to this 
anecdote that Chaumette was, wo believe, the very first of the 
Members of the Council of the Commune who had practical ex¬ 
perience of the real machine of which he So much admired the 
model—he was guillotined on the 13th of April following—a 
month before Madame Elizabeth, and more than a year before 
the death of the child whom he had hoped to terrify by his ill- 
omened present! 

In the mean while the demoralization of the child was zealously 
pursued by the Simons—he W'as forced to drink, taught to swear, 
and sing patriotic, that is, indecent and blasphemous songs, not 
merely with the ultimate object of ‘ getting rid of him^* but for a 
purpose nearer at hand and still more atrocious. The Queem’s 
trial approached, and Hebert and Chaumette had conceived the 
infernal idea of obtaining from the child evidence against his 
motlier so monstrous that our pen refuses to repeat it. After 
obtaining—by what terror or violcnc’c who can tell ?—the signa¬ 
ture of the child to a deposition drawn up by one Daujon under 
Hebert’s dictation, they had the, if possiblo, still greater infamy 
of questioning Madame Royale on the same horror, which they 
repeated to Madame Elizabeth, We copy the younger Madame’s 
own account of this extraordinary inquisition ;— 

^ They questioned me about a thousand terrible things of which tliev 
accused my mother and aunt. I was so shocked at hearing such 
horrors, and so indignant, that, frightened as I was, I could not help 
exclaiming that they were iniamoiis falsehoods; but, in spite of rdy 
tears, they still pressed their questions. There were things which I 

did 
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did not comprehend, but of \vhich I understood enough to make me 
weep with indignation and horror. My aunt’s examination lasted but 
one hour, while mine lasted three; because the deputies saw they bad 
no chance of intimidating her as they had hoped to be able to do to so 
young a person by the length and grossness of their inquiries. They 
were however mistaken; they forgot that the life I had led for four 
years past, and, above all, the example shown me by my parents, had 
given me more energy and strength of mind .’—Royal Mem,^ p. 248. 

" Although the three victims were exaimned separately, yet the 
boy was made to sign each of the three depositions. M. de 
Beauchesne has been lucky enough to find the original docu¬ 
ments, and he has given us fac similes of the signatures. We 
think it worth while to reproduce those of the child, which seem 
to us melancholy evidence both of the force; exercised over him— 
of the retrocession of his education, for he wrote better two years 
before—ami of his utter incapability (apart from all higher consi¬ 
derations) of understanding what he was about. The first is the 
signature to his own deposition, the body of which was prepared 
by Daujon; indeed M. de Beauchesne says that the fellow 
boasted of having invented every word of it;— 

t ouM oaf>eb 

The second to that of his sister :— 



The third to that of his aunt: 



The fourth was to a supplementary deposition against his aunt^ 
which we shall mention presently :— 


ietdir 

We leave this series of signatures to tlie appreciation of our readers; 

and 
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and it is but justice to the memory of the poor child, the victim 
of all these atrocities, to repeat that he was at the time just 
eight years and six months old. He had been more than a year 
in prison, and had been above three months in the close custody 
and under the brutalising discipline of Simon. M. de Beau- 
chesne states tliat the depositions were not even read over to 
him. It is pretty certain that he was incapable of understanding 
them. The best comipentary, indeed, on these documents, is 
that of the poor Queen herself, who says in her testamentary 
letter to Madame Elizabeth—aUo accused in these horrible 
depositions:— 

^ 1 have now to speak to you on a subject most painful to my heart. 
I know how much that poor boy must have distressed you. Forgive 
him, my dear sister, recollect how young he is, and how easy it is to 
put what one pleases into a child’s mouth, even what he cannot com¬ 
prehend. The day will come, I hope, when he will feel all your good¬ 
ness and tenderness to him and his sister/ 

It was under these auspices and influences that the Queen’s 
trial commenced on the 14tli October, and lasted two whole days 
and nights, without intermission. She bore that protracted 
agony with unparalleled patience, presence of mind, and dignity. 
Nothing in the slightest degree confirmatory of the political 
charges against her was or could be produced. But then at 
length, Hebert brought forward his calumny, equally horrible 
and superfluous, for the fatal result was already prcjiared. She 
disdained to notice it, till one of the jury—not what we in 
England understand by a jury^ but the permanent gang of judicial 
assassins, packed and paid to deal with all cases that should be 
]>resented to them, according to the dictates of the public accuser 
—one of the jury, we say, observed to her that she had not 
replied to that point. On this challenge, she elevated with 
supreme dignity her head and her voice, and, turning from the 
Court to the audience, uttered these admirable words;—‘ I did 
not answer^ because nature refuses to answer snich a charye ; but I 
appeal against it to the heart of every mother who hears me. 

And subsequently, when the counsel w^io bad been assigned 
to her terminated their short and interrupted defence, the 
President a^ed her whether she had anything to add. She 
said:— 

‘ For myself, nothing—for your consciences, much! I was a Queen, 
and you dethroned me—I was a wife, and you murdered my husband 
—I was a mother, and you hare tom mv children from me—I have 
nothing left but m| blooi —make haste to we p. 157. 

M. dc Beanchesne docs not give us hii authority for the allocu- 
tim^ which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere; if 
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really made, this last was the only request ever granted her. 
The trial was concluded at an early hour on the third morning, 
and at eleven o’clock on that same forenoon she was led to the 
scaffold. We cannot refrain from marking the fearful retribution 
which followed these infamous proceedings. Within nfne month$ 
from tlic death of the Queen, the accusers, judges, jury, prose¬ 
cutors, witnesses, all—at least all whose fate is known—^perished 
by the same instrument as the illuis'^rious and innocent victim. 

The prisoners of the Temple knew nothing of the Queen’s 
trial an(l death. The two princesses were in close confinement, 
and had no attendant whatever. They did not even see their 
gaolers. Tison himself was now a prisoner. They were, in 
fact, alone in the world. They made their own beds, swept 
their room, and learned to suffice for all their menial offices. 
Their food was delivered to them through the half-opened door, 
and they saw nothing but the hands that brought it. They were 
sometimes visited, searched, insulted, by the members of the 
(’ommune, else they never saw a human face. It was eighteen 
montlis before Madame Royale heard of her mother’s fate. Nor 
did she know that of her aunt and her brother till near her own 
final deliverance. 

A bout ten days after the Queen’s death, 26th October, the boy 
made another declaration:— 

‘ That one <]ay wliile Simon was on duty at the Temple [in his 
former character of Commissary] in company with Joberi, Jubert bad 
conveyed two notes to the Queen without Simon’s having seen them, and 
lhat this trick [espieglerie] made tiiose ladies laiigli very much at 
having deceived the vigilance of Simon, He deponent did not see the 
{)apcr, hut only that those ladies bad toljJ him so. 

* Before signing, he, little Capet, said, that his mother was afmd of 
his aunt, and that his aunt was the best manager of plots {exicu- 
iait mieux les complats). 

Tliis Is the deposition* to which the last of the preceding 
signatures was affixed, and, insignificant as it may seem, it is 
pregnant with curious circumstances, which deserve some deve¬ 
lopment, though tlmy^have escaped the notice of M. de Beau- 
chesne. Simon, when he first reported this statement to the 
(’oinmune, declined to mention the name of thc"colle^|tLe accUMd 
of bringing the notes, and he requested them to nominate some 
of their own body to take tiie boy’s deposition from his owti 
mouth,—it was then that Jobert was mentioned. M. de Bean- 
cbesUe makes no obsetva^n on the name— but, according to 
other evidence, it was aWtrange <me to &id ib Ibe&e ciTcuixt- 
stances—Jobert (unless there were two commisaagias of the 
same name), so far from being likely to be w nccompl&te of the 
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royal ladies, was of Simonas own clique; and remained, even 
after this affair, in such full confidence with his party, that he, 
like Simon himself, followed Robespierre to the scaffold in the 
days of Thermidor. The story, therefore, of the notes, if true at 
all, was probably a device of Jobert and his employers to entrap 
the royal ladies into some difficulty—though why Simon should 
have brouglit it up again seems hardly explicable, unless indeed 
it was intended as a preli^dc to the subsequent proceedings 
against Madame Eliihbeth. However this may be, it is 
evident that, even if the fact, as stated by the child, was 
true, the redaxHon —the form and ^phraseology of the deposition 
could not have been his, nor could it have been altogether 
Simon's, for he certainly would not have used and repeated the 
semi-respectful term of ‘ ces dames ^ for the Princesses—it may 
therefore be safely concluded that the reaction was, to some 
extent at least, that of the Magistrate delegated by the Commune 
to conduct the inquiry; and it seems, by another of those won¬ 
derful vicissitudes with whicli the devolution abounded, that 
it was the poor Magistrate who fell a sacrifice to the charge 
directed against Jobert. This Magistrate (we find from tlie 
proces verbal) was George Follope — aged 64 — an eminent 
apothecai-y in the Rue St. Honore, who, though reputed a 
zealous patriot^ and as such elected into the Commune, was an 
educated and, it is said, a respectable man; and it is most 
probable that the insignificance of the deposition itself as 
regarded the Princesses, the revelation of the ncainc of the ])atriot 
Jobert, and the use of the term ^ces dames^^ may have been 
attributed by his disappointed and angry colleagues to hij* 
integrity and decehey. Certain it is that the next—and most 
unexpected—mention we find of the poor old a])othecury is, as 
suffering on the same scaffold with his ^ accomplice^ Madame 
Elizabeth! {^Liste des Condamnes^ No. 916, 10 May, 1794.) 

Another deposition, especially directed against Madame 
Elizabeth, was soon after extorted from the child — equally 
ignorant, no doubt, of the consequences of the words put into his 
mouth as in the former case. Indeed tlie imagination of such a 
charge as it was brought forward to support, is so grossly absurd, 
that it is ofly astonishing it could have been thought of even in 
that reign of insanity. The Princesses were lodged in the third 
floor of the great Tower—the boy in the second^-all the stories 
were vaulted—^there was no communkation between the apart* 
ments, nor even between the person employed in the service 
of cither—andmuder tb^ circnm|l^ea he WM made,. Ii^ a 
deposition dated the 3rd Decemberrl7^39 to this iioiyr^luch 
we give*4|i the immct te^ which used: — 
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* That for the last fortnight or three weeks he had heard the pri¬ 
soners [his aunt ami sister] knocking every consecutive day between 
the hours of six and nine; that since tiic day before yesterday, this 
noise happened a little later and lasted longer than the preceding days; 
that this noise seemed to come from that part of their room w here the 
hre-wood Avas kept—that moreover he know's {connaU)^ from the sound 
of their footsteps (which he distinguishes from the other noise), that 
during this time the prisoners leave the place where (as he has indi¬ 
cated) the wood is kept, and move into the embrasure of the window of 
their sleeping-room, which makes him presume that they hide away 
something in tiiese embrasures: lie thinks it may be forged as- 
siy7ialii \\!!], but is not sure, and !hat they might pass them through 
the window to somebody/—ii. 176. 

lie knows the noiscj was made by the prisoners and not by any 
one else—he ran distinguish through the solid A aultings of the old 
fortress of the Templars tl»e steps of two young women from the 
noise that would he made in the fabrication of assignats, a thing 
and a j)rot*ess of AvhicU lie probably had never heard—if the 
steps are directed towards their bedroom, it must be to hide 
soinctliing—he thinks assignats ! —he thinks too they might 

convey them through the bamcaded and blockaded Avindow, some 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground, to somchodg~t\ic only bodies 
ill llie Avholr Avide s])ace around the tower being their gaolers and 
sentinels—and all this the spontaneous obscr^atlo^s and declara¬ 
tions of a child 8 years and (> months old. Such a tissue of non¬ 
sense Avas never, avc suppose, before put together—it AVas even too 
inucli for Simon, Avho excused himself for not detecting the noise, 
by alleging that he was "a little hard of hearing^ —but Ills Avife 
Avas sharper—she heard it all—hut never mentioned it, thougli 
Simon states that ‘ for about eight days the said Charles Capet 
had been in a torment tounnentait) to make this declaration to 
the members of the Council.’ 

VV'e may here, and without further observation, leave to the 
Avondcr and indignation of our readers these abominable deposi¬ 
tions—still extant in the national archives, and as characteristic 
of the Republic—though in so different a style—as even tlie 
Alassacres and the Guillotine. 

McaiiAvhile the brutalities inflicted on the piwr child con¬ 
tinued with even greater rigour. One or two instances must 
suflicc. Strictly shut up in one dark room, with no distraction 
or amusement whatsoever, he liad become so pitiable a picture 
of lassitude and despondency that one of the persons employed 
about the Tower obtained Simonas consent to his having an arti¬ 
ficial canary-bird which in the Garde Meut)le, and which,, 
by an ingenious mechanism, fluttered its wings and sung a tune. 
This so much pleased him, that the same good-xiataved sug- 
VOL. xciix. NO. CLXxxvi. 2 F gestion 
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gcstlou uns made as to some real canaries, tam(»d and tanglit as 
these Utile creatures sometimes are. Still more gratifit;d, he 
made an afFcctioiiate acquaintance m UIi his I’talhered IVieuds. 
But this was too arisUK'ratical an indulgence. One of the (.'om- 
inissaries in particular took ufieiice at it—the inachim^ and 
the living fa\ourites were all sent away, and the weeping 
boy was left again in solitude, or, still woise, the eomjiany 
of his morose guardians, who rarely spoke t(» liijii, and 
never but with harshness and insult. Another iiistam e is 
more seriously revolting. In the midst of his degnulailon he 
had some memory, or per1iaj)S dreamerf^ of liis former reelings 
and liabits. Simon deteeted him one night kneeling in liis 
bed with his hands joined, and ajipearing to sa\ his prav<Ts. 
The impious wretch did not know whether tlie child was a^leej) 
or awake, but the superstitious attitude threw him into an 
extraordinary fury; he seized a grisit pit<'lu‘r of water—iev 
cold—the night was the 14th or loJh of.laminiy—and tltmi» it 
over him, extlaiming, ‘ I’ll teach you to .sa^ y(»ur J\ih'nio>^fn’S 
and to get up in the night like a Triij>idst' \or was that all ; 
he stru(’k him on the face w ith liis iron-lnuded slioe, the soh* 
implement of punishment he had at hand, and was (»nly prevented 
beating him still more scveiel\ by the interposition ol his wife. 
TIic child, shivering and sobbing, endeavoured to i*staj)e from 
the soaking mattress by sillijig on ttu» pillow, but Simon dragged 
him down and stretched him on the bed swimming with water, 
and, covering him with the wet clothes, forced Idiu t(» lur in 
this state till morning. The shock and suffering which the 
child endured that night seemed to have a jienTiammt and en¬ 
feebling itifluence l)oth on his mind and lx>dy ; it c*nlirc4v broke 
his spirit, and confirmed, if it did nut jmiducc, llu' lingciing 
malaclv of which he died. 

But the authors of his misery were hardly less miserahh* than 


he. They w'ere equally prisoners, C'ondeinned to the same 
seclusion from all society, and their only consolation was visiting 
their own annoyances on the descendant of so many kings. But 
even of this they were gradually growing wt'ary, wlum a fresh 
circumstance, that affected i\\e amour j>rojire of both husband and 
wife, completed their disgust. A decree of the Commune 
directed that the woman shouhl not make her occasional visits to 
her OW'D lodgings, nor the husband go into even the courtyard or 
garden of the prison, unattended by municipal officers. When 
he asked once to go home for some private purpose, he was told he 
could only do so accom|ianicd by two of these functionaries. This 
shucked his dignity: his neighbours thought him the Guanlian of 
the young king and a great man; he cotdd not bear to a])pcar 

amongst 
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amouf^st them as a prisoner. When he once was summoned to give 
ovideiue bfjfore the Revolutionary Tribunal he was escorted by a 
<;ouple of municipals. VV^lien he solicited permission to attend, 
witli his colleagues of tlie (Commune;, a national fete in lionour 
ol tliC retaking Toulon, he was harshly refused, and told that in 
tlie rcinj>le he was at his proj)er post. At last he had an 
opportunity of escaping fiom liis intoleralde thraldom. A 
‘ sell-denying ordinance’ of the (Joiflinnuadecided that no person 
rc'ceiviiig a public salary could remain a mernher of that body. 
Siiiioii gladly availed hiinsell »f the o]>tlon, resigned his office in 
the 4Vinj>le, and resuirurd his functions in the Coininuiie, only to 
di e six months later witli sixty or sev'enty of his colleagues and 
eo-])arln('rs in crime on the ‘ erhafaud venyear^ of Tlieriaidor, 

Ou the ItHh Jan. 179-1 the Simons look their departure. 
T1 le wife said with a tone of kindness, ‘Capet, 1 know not when 
[ may sec \ou again.’ Simon interrupted her with a malediction 
on the ‘ foad.^ JJnt was lln^ cdiild's condition improved? Alas, 
no ! 1 iis actiie piTsecntors were uoiie, hat he Avas left to priva¬ 

tions worse than inllictions— (o ci>ld—darkness—solitary con- 
fiiiemeiil—a regimen wliicli evcni tlio strongest bodies and the 
most determ iiK'd spirits ba\(? Invn I'ound unable to endure. 

'riie Cominiltees <jf (hnerumeat decided that Simon, as he 
coiihl lja\e no etpial, should iiave no successor. Chaumette and 
Ilobta'I, hlill the ruling authorities oi the Temple, accepted tliis 
ch* cisioii, and said they would endeavour to obtain from the force 
(f ihinya {hi force dctt efuK^es) that security which the absence of 
a personal su])erintendeiiee denied them. Thh force if thiuys 
Avas thus expouiuled ; ho was coufim‘<l to a single room (wlierc 
(*ldrv liad slept during the King’s life); it had f)ne Aviiidow, 
closely barn'd and blinded bv an fibat-jotu\ which admitted <>uly 
a small <legree of oblique liglil, and was ncA'or opened for 
air ; the door Avas removed and rejilaccd by a halt-door, of Avhich 
the upper part Avas imdosed by iron bars; a portion of those 
iron bars, Avhen unlocked, opened like a trap, through which he 
received his food and jiassed out Avhatever he had to send away; 
the room had no othei«mcaiis of being heated than a pipe which 
was led through a part of it from a stove in another apartment, 
the lighting of the fire in Avhich was capricious and precarious. 
At night the only light AA^as a lamp hung on the wall of the ante¬ 
room opposite to the iron grating of the door. Whether by acci¬ 
dent, or as a kind of triumph, it was on the 21st of January, the 
anniversary of las father's death, that the young Jung was trans¬ 
ferred to this dungeon—a prelude to his own. The horrors 
of such a condition—aggravated by the weakness of . the child, 
who could do nothing to alleviate his wants—are obscoted rather 

2 F 2 . than 
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than illustrated by M, cle Bcauchesnc's inflated and figurative 
eloquence. When the boy, on being; shut up for the first time 
in this solitary duress, made no complaint and showed no change 
of temper, M. de licauchesne imagines that 

he may Imve felt himself beyond the reach of men—free in his prison 
—like a young fawn that had escaped to the hollow of some secluded 
valley from the pursuit of the ho?mds and hunters.^—Ai, p. 199. 

In preference to such a style of narrative, our readers will 
thank us for substituting the simple and much more impressive' 
sketch of Madame Royale^ which indeed contains in substance 
all that M. de Beauchesne has so needlessly amplified, ;uk 1 all 
tliat we really know of this interval:— 

* Unheard of and unexampled barbarity! to leave an unhappy and 
sickly infant of eight years old in a great room, locked and bolted in, 
with no other resource than a broken bell, which he never rang, so 
greatly did he dread tlie people whom its sound would have broitglil 
to him : he preferred wanting anything, and everything, to calling for 
his persecutors. His bed had not been stirred for six months, and lie 
liad not strength to make it himself; it was alive with bugs, and ver¬ 
min still more disgusting. His linen and his person were covered vitli 
them. For more than a year he had had no cliange of shirt or stock¬ 
ings ; every kind of filth W'as allowed to accumulate about him and in 
Ids room; and during all that period nothing of that kind had been 
removed, llis window, wiiich was locked as well as grated, wus never 
opened; and the infectious smell of that horrid room was so dreadful 
that no one could bear it for a moment. Ho might indeed have wa>lie<l 
himself, for he had a pitcher of water, and have kefit himself some¬ 
what more clean than he did; but, overwhelmed by the ill treatment 
he had received, he hod not resolution to do so, and liis illness began to 
deprive him of even the necessary strength. lie never askeil for any¬ 
thing, so great was his dread of Simon and his other keepers, lie 
passed his days without any kind of occupation, 'i'hey did not even 
allow him light in the evening. This situation affected his mind as 
well as his Imdy, and it is not surprising that he should have ialleu 
into u frightful atrophy. The length of time which he resisted this 
persecution proves how good his constitution must liave originally 
been.*— Royal Mem,^ p. 256. 

But while death was thus slowly and sildntly advancing on the 
young King, the insatiable guillotine was rapidly sweeping away 
hundreds of guilty and thousands of innocent victims. Indeed 
we might call them all innocent, for there was no^ we believe, a 
single one of them—>no, not even Danton or Hebert— ;who, how¬ 
ever culpable, or even execrable, in other respects had committed 
any of the pretended offences for which they suffered. Nay, 
w'e are convinced that^ of the 2637 executed by the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal in Paris up to the faU of Robespierre, it would 
be difficult to find half a dozen who were fairly convicted or 
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really guilty of the fact for which they were cotidcmned. In¬ 
justice was proved to be blinder tlian justice is proverbially sup- 
jiosed to be. 

But, of all who suffered in that promiscuous massacre, the 
most transcendenlly innocent was the Princess Elizabeth, We 
have never been table to discover any pretext nor to conjecture 
any motive for her death. The least irrational suspicion that 
we liave been able to arrive at is that Robespierre had really 
formed some scheme of personal ambition upon the young 
princess, to which it was hoped to intimidate and subjugate her by 
tlie loss of her aunt. This 4s, no doubt, an almost incredible 
jiroject, but it is hardly stranger than Robespierre’s contempora¬ 
neous pror(?cdings, and it derives a kind of colour (as M. de 
Beauchesne remarks) from the mysterious visit which Robes¬ 
pierre made to the Temple in which he saw the princess {Royal 
Mem. 2(50) ; and it seems rendered somewhat less improbable 
by the slight, bat not perhaj)s insignificant, fact that in the ori- 
yinal edition of Madame Royale’s narrative the mention of the 
visit was suppressed—probably from a dislike to preserve any 
trace of an insolence against which all the best feelings of her 
nature must have revolted. 

But, whatever may h.ave been the motive, Madame Elizabeth 
was execured on the 10th of May. She died as she had lived, 
like a saint. In the room where they were assembled in the prison 
on the morning of their execution she exhorted all her fellow-suf¬ 
ferers— 

* with a presence of mind, an elevation of soul, and a religious enthu- 
s’a'iiii, that fortified all their miiub. In the cart she preserved the same 
firmness, and encouraged atid supported the women who accompanied 
her.* At the scaffold they liad the barbarity to execute Iier ttie last 
[though she stoodon the list of 251. All the women, as they left 
the cart, asked leave to embrace her. She kissed them all, and, witli 
her usual composure, said some M'ords of comfort to each. Her strength 
did not fail her to the Lust, niid she died with all the resignation of the 
purest piety .*—Royal Mem, p. 262. 

Madame Royale did not for a long time know the fate of her 
aunt; when she ask^d after her she received evasive answers— 
^ she was gone elsewhere for change of air when she entreated, 
since she was deprived of her aunt, that she might be restored to 
her mother, she was told ‘they would consider it,’ 

Of the visit of Robespierre just mentioned, Madame Royale’s 
-r-;---;;- 

* There were executed at the same time Madame de Senozan, the venerable aieter 
of M. de Malesherbre, aevanty-iix, and Mesdamea de^Cruesol, de TAigle, de 
Moutmorin, de Canizy, de Cercy, and de frilly, and an old Madlle. de Buard. Among 
the men were fimr geutlemea ef the Lomeiiie family, and Gitotge Fallepe, tie 
apothecary. ' ^ i ' 
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account (in fhe later editions) is, as mijjht bo expected, short and 
dry—a just expression of what her pride and her l>icty would 
suffer in such an interview:— 

‘ One day there came a man who I believe was Robespierre, Tho 
officers shoM'ed him yroat respect. His visit was a secret oven to the 
people in the Tower, M'ho did not know who he was; or. at least, 
would not tell me: he stared insolently at rne, cast his eyes on my 
books, and, after joining the municipal officers in a search, retired.’— 

Id. 266. 

M. de Beauebesne gives tho exact and imj)ortant dafr^ and 
adds a remarkable circumstance 

‘ day after the exeraiton of Madame Elizabeth —lliat is, 11th 
May—Madame Royalc was visited by Rt»bespierre. She did not speak 
one w’ord to him. She only gave him a paper, in which slie had 
written— 

‘ My brother is ill, I have written to the Convention to he ttHowed 
to go to take care of him. Hie Convention has not yet answered me. 
I repeat my demand." —ii, 219- 

This is all very probable; and the cold and dignified style of 
the note is such as we may believe Madame would have used: 
but M. dc Beauchesne docs not cite his authority cither for the 
date or the note, which surely, conshh'ring the silence of Madame 
Royale herself, he was bound to do. 

Both the royal children were now in separate and solitary con¬ 
finement; and here again we prefer the simple narrative of the 
elder sufferer to the amplifications of AI. de Beauchesne ;— 

‘ The guards were often drunk ; but they generally left my brother 
and me quiet in our respective apartments until tho 9th 1 iiermitlor. 
My brother still pined in solitude and filth. Jlis keepeis never went 
near him but to give him his meals ; tliey had no compassion for this 
unhappy child. I'here W'as one of tlie guards whose gentle inaiiners 
encouragetl me to recommend my brother to his attention ; this man 
ventured to complain of the severity with which tin* boy w:w treate«l, 
but he was dismisseti next day. For myself I askwl notluiig but what 
was indispensable, and even this was often harshly refused; but 1, at 
least, could keep myself ch^aii. 1 had soap and water, and carefully 
swept out my room every day. I had no light; but in the long days 
[from May to August] I did not feel much this^privation. They wouUl 
not give me any more books; but 1 had .some religious works ami some 
travels, which 1 had read over and over/ 

The fall of Robespierre (28th July, 1794), which opened the 
prison doors of so many other innocent victims, did liberate 
the two children in the Temple, though it alleviatra in some 
respects their personal sufferings. On the 10th Thermidor, 
Ba^as, who had played a chief part ia the success of the pre¬ 
ceding day as commandcr-in-chief of tlte4roopa employed against 

Rob,!.spierre, 
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Robespierre, visited the Temple, and the result of his inspec¬ 
tion was the appointment of a single guardian in lieu of 
the Commissaries of the Commune—(most of whom indeed 
were that day and the next sent to the scaffold)—and to this 
office he named one Laurent, a private acquaintance of his 
own, Laurent was a Creole^ a native of St. Domingo, How 
he first obtained the confidence of Barras is not stated : he 
was indeed noted in his district^for liis patriotism^ but this 
was at the moment no gn^at nor eveh very favourable dis^ 
tinetioij. f'an it have arisen from the influence of Josephine^ 
hers(‘lf a Creole, and alrcadv^ intimate with both Tallien and 
Barras, the heroes of the day ? Laurent at least did not disgrace 
his patrons : ]\I. do Beauchesne tells us he was a man of some 
degiee of cdut ation, gootl manners, and humanity, and the very 
first circninstances of liis introduction struck him with astonish¬ 
ment, He arrived at the 'H'mple on the evening of his appoint¬ 
ment; he was received by some Municipals who were still in 
authority: thrw closely scrutinised his appointment, and detained 
him so hnig that it was not till two o'clock in the morning that he 
was conduitc^l to tin; nann of the ‘little Capet.’ They had ex- 
|)laitxed in gen<‘ral terms the way in w hieli the (diild was treated, but 
it was far fro!n giving him any idea of the realitv. Wlieii lie entered 
lh(' aiile-ri)(>m he was met by a sickening smell which escaped 
through the grated door of the inner room. One of the muni¬ 
cipals, approaching the grating, calh'd in a loud voice, ‘ Capet! 
Capet!' C’apet did not answer. After much calling, a faint 
sound announced that it was lioard, l)at no movement followed, 
and neither calls nor even threats could induce the victim to get 
up and show Idmself; and it was only by the light of a candle 
held iiKsidi* tlie bars, and which fell on the bed in the opposite 
corner, that Laurent saw the body that was thus delivered to Ids 
charge. With this he contented himself that night, for it seems 
that neither lie nor the Municipals had either the authority or the 
mcclionicul means to oj)en that door. Another visit next morn¬ 
ing liad the same results; the child would ncitlier speak nor 
show himself, though Laurent had addressed him in terms of 
kindness and persuasion. Alarmed and shocked at this state of 
things, Laurent made a peremptory appt'al to the govenmient for 
an immediate examination into the condition of the cJuld. The 
request was granted, and accoixlingly next day, the 31st of July, 
several members of the Committee dc Surctc Gemrale came to 
conduct it:— 

* They called to him through the grating—^no aAswer. They then 
ordered the door to be c^ned: it seems there were no means of doing 
it. A workman was called, wlio forced away the bans of the trap so 
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as to get in his head, and having tlms got sight of the child asked him 
why he did not answer? Still no reply. In a few minutes tlie whole 
door was broken down {enlevee)^ and the visitors entered. Then ap¬ 
peared a spectacle more horrible than can be conceived—a spectacle 
which never again can be seen in the annals of a nation calling itself 
civilized, and which even the murderers of Louis XVI. could not wit¬ 
ness without mingled pity and fright. In a dark room, exhaling a 
smell of death and corruption, on a ciazy and dirty bed, a child of nine 
years old was lying prostrate, motionless, and bent up, his face livid 
and furrow'ed by want and suffering, and his limbs half covered with a 
filthy cloth and trowsers in rags. His features, once so delicate, and 
his countenance, once so lively, denoted now the gloomiest apathy— 
almost insensibility—and his blue eyes, looking larger from the meagre¬ 
ness of the rest of his face, had lost all spirit, and taken, in their dull 
immovability, a tinge of grey and green. His head and neck were 
eaten up (rongee) with purulent sores; his legs, arms, and neck, 
thin and angular, were unnaturally lengthened at tlie expense of his 
chest and body. His hands and feet were not human, A thick paste 
of dirt stuck like pitch over his temples; and his oik^c beautiful curls 
were full of vermin, which also covered his whole body, and which, as 
well as bugs, swarmed in everj' fold of the rotfen bedding, over which 
black s]>iders were running-.. .At the noise of forcing the door the 
child gave a nerA^ous shudder, but barel)’’ moved, hardly noticing the 
strangers. A hundred questions were addressed to liim ; he answercMl 
none of them : he cast a vague, wandering, and unmeaning look at Ins 
visitors, and at this moment one w'ould have taken him for an idiot. 
The food they had given him was still untouched; one of the commis¬ 
sioners asked him why he had not eaten it ? Still no answer. At la.st, 
the oldest of the visitors, whose grey hairs and paternal tone seemed 
to make an impression upon him, repeated the que.*«tion, and he an¬ 
swered in a calm but resolute tone, “ Because I want to die / ” 'J'licse 
were the only words that this cruel and memorable inquisition ex¬ 
tracted from him.*—ii. 25. 

For these details, M. de Beauchesne, more sno^ gives us no 
warrant, but they are confirmed en gros by the .Journal of 
Madame Royale; and there is another, in this respect uncx<^cp- 
tionable, witness to the main points, of whom M. dc Bcauchesnc 
does not seem to have been aware. In the S^moires de Lombard we 
find Barras’s own account of his visit, lie confesses that he 
saw the b«)y, and found him in a deplorable state of filth, disease, 
and debility; it was stated to him that he neither ate nor drank 
—he would not speak, couhl not stand, and lay bent up in a 
kind of cradle, from which it was torture to move him. 
His knees were so swelled that his trowsera- bad become 
painfully tight^ Banras bad them cut open at the sides, and 
found the joints * prodigiously stvollen and livid.’ Barras con¬ 
cludes this picture by relating, in a of self-sittisfaction, that 
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lie immediately ordered the attendance of a medical man, and, 
‘after having scolded the commissary and the garqon de service 
for the filth in which the child was left, he retired!* He adds 
indeed, that iic returned next day, and saw the doctor (whose 
name ho had forgotten) offer the little patient a draught which he 
had ordered, but which the child—though still without speaking 
—refused to take; the doctor whispered Barras that he might 
possibly liave heard of the fate his father, mother, and aunt, 
and suspect that they now wanted to yet rid of him (se dffaire 
de lui ); so, ‘ to encourage him, the doctor poured out the draught 
into a glass, and was about to taste it, when the poor child, guess¬ 
ing his thoughts, hastened to seize it, and drank it off/ The 
doctor told Barras that the boy had not long to live; and this, 
said Barras, ‘was the last I saw of him’ {^Mem, de Lombardy 
p. 147,150). M, do Beauchesne’s authorities (whatever they are) 
make, we see, no mention of Bamis’s having seen the boy, nor 
of his personal interference, whicli indeed is hardly reconcilable 
with soiTK' of the details we have just given; but Barras*s own 
confession corroborates all tlie more important facts of the case, 
and the subsequent indifference of the new government to the 
state of the child, who lingered for near a year later in a condi¬ 
tion almost equally deplorable. 

We now resume M. de Bcauchesnc’s narrative. By the remon¬ 
strances of Laurent, a little air and light were admitted into the 
Toojn ; a woman was permitted, though after much hesitation, to 
wash and comb the boy. One of the municipals, who happened to 
be a surgeon, was allowed to clean and dress the sores on tlie head 
and ne< k —an operation which, as well as that of the comb, was, 
from long neglect, become extremely painful. The vermin were 
exj>ellcd, an iron bed and clean bedding were supplied, a suit of 
ihicent t'lothes granted; and the grated door was replaced by the 
original one, Tliese were but ameliorations to wdiich the most odious 
convicted criminal would have been entitled; but all the other 
rigours of the prison were still maintained. The child was kept 
in the solitary confinement of his one cell. The chief authority 
in the Temple remained in the municipal body, who seemed afraid 
that, if they deviated from the severity of their predecessors, they 
were likely to incur their fate. Laurent himself was not allowed 
to see tlie boy except, at his meal-times, and always then in 
presence of the municipals; and when at last he wearied them 
into pertnission to take him occasionally to the leads of the 
tower to breathe the fresh air, it was only under their watch-dog 
superintendence. Even in these short breakssin his solitude he 
never spoke, and seemed to take little notice of what was passing. 
There was one exception —on bis way to the leads he had to go by 
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the wicket that conducted to what had been his apartment: 

he had passed it the first timeAvithout observinj^ it, but on return¬ 
ing he saw it, started, pressed the arm of Laurent, and made a 
sign of recognition, and ever after paused at tlie place, and once 
showed a wish to enter the room, Avhich the municipal in 
attendance prevented by felling him that he had mistaken the 
door. He knew, of course, the death of his father, but lie was 
in ignorance of that of his mother, whom he still believed, as wc 
shall see, to be in the tower. 

During this periml Laurent had also the custody of Madame 
Royale, who bears, in her Memoires, testimony to tlie <leccncy of 
his manners, and kindness of his treatment of tier, and f(» his well- 
meant but less successful endeavours to alleviate the suffi'i’ings of 
her brother. 

At last, however, the quasi solitary coiifineinent to which 
Laurent found himself condemned was more than he could 
endure, and he solicited to lye allowed ;m assistant and com¬ 
panion in his duties. This was grantetl; and, by some 
secret influence of the friends of the royal family, tlu' sou of 
an upholsterer of the name of Goniin was associated cu second 
to T/ciurent in the rare of the children. Goniin was a person of 
mild and tirnul charaeter, who had groat diilieulty in reconciling 
tlie severe orders of his employers Avitli liis secret sMiipatliy with 
the prisoners. Little change, however, was made in the regula¬ 
tions, except that cleanliness and civil language Aven; sul).stitut(j<l 
for filth and insult. The chihl Avas still looked up alone, <‘xee]it 
at meals, Avhich were always served in presence of the two guar¬ 
dians and a Municipal, and frequently embittered l)y the c>nj<al 
insults of the latter. These Coniuiissari<*s Avere eha ted in turn 
by each of the <18 sections of Paris, and Avere relievc<l ('very 
24 hours; so tliat the regime was subject to a gnait variety of 
tempers and caprices, of which good-nature was the; rar(*st. The 
breakfast, at nine, Avas a 4'up of milk or some fruit; the dinner, 
at two, a plate of soup with a ^small bit'* of its houilli, and some 
dry vegetables (generally beans); a supper at eight, the same as 
the rlinner, hut without the houiUu He was tlien put to t>cd and 
locked up alone, as in all other intervals between tlic meals, till nine 
the next morning. VViienthc commissary of the day happened to 
look good humoured, the guardians wo,uld endeavour to obtain 
some IhAeadoucissement in the treatment of the child—*such as his 
being taken to the leads, or getting some pots of flowers, which 
delighted him Aviththc memory of happier days, and in which he 
took more interest than in anything else* One day (tlie 14th No¬ 
vember, 17i)4) there came, with a stem ait, loud voice, and brutal 
manners, a person by name Deiboy-*—he tbro^ open all the doors, 
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pried everywhere, gave his orders in a rough imperious tone, 
that at first frightened both guardians and prisoner, hut by and by 
surprised them by the frank and rational, and even kind, spirit 
of his directions. When he saw the dinner he exclaimed— 

i « Why this wretched food ? If they were still at the Tuilories I 
would assist to famish them out: but here they arc our prisoners, and it 
is unworthy of the nation to starve them. AVhy these window-blinds ? 
Under the reign of Equality the sun aj least should shine for all. Why 
is lie separate<l from his sister? Uiuler fh€ reign of Fraternity why 
sljould they not see each other? ” Tlien addressing the child in a some¬ 
what gentler tone, Should yoit not like, my boy, to play with your 
sister? Jf you forget your origin, 1 don’t see why the nation should 
remember it.” Then turning to the guardians, “ ’I'ls not his fault if 
lie is his father’s son—he is liow iiotliiiig else than an unfortunate 
child; tlje unfortunate have a claim to our Iiumanity, and the eounlry 
should he the mother of all her children, So don’t be harsh to him.’ ” 

- ii. 276. 

All he said was in the same blustering sententious style, ‘com¬ 
bining,' says M. de Beauela'sne in his rhetorical way, ‘the man¬ 
ners t>f I)iogeu(‘S with the eharilv of I'eiielon.* Another of 
Delboy's ]>hras<*s is wortli repealing. In disetmrsing (as wc 
presuiiu*) of the character of his colleagues he declaimed 
against— 

— ^ tlu>«:e crafty hypocrites who do Itarnt to others 7vithout making a 
7ioise —these are the kind of fellows who invented the air-gun* 

Such a voice had never before been h<‘ard hi the Temple, and 
oeeasionf*<l a serious sjuisation, and something like conster¬ 
nation ; but it at last eiuouraged Coiniii to ask liis permission 
tliat the lamp in the anttsnnnn, from which the only light of 
tiu* ehild’s dungeon Wiis derived, should be liglitod at dark. 
I'his Avas immediately granted ; amt Diogenes-Fencloii departed, 
saving to the astouncle<l guardians as he tu(»k his leave— 

‘ “ Shall we ever meet .again? I think not; our rocads are not likely 
to meet. No matter—goo<l [patriots will recognise eacli other; men 
of sense may vary their opinions—men of honour never change tlieir 
feelings and principlCB- We arc no Eeptembriseurs, Health and 
fraternity.” ’—/6. 

The reign of tbis ^botirru bienfaisant^ lasted but a few hours, 
and (exc'ept as to lighting the lani]>) loft no traces, Laurent and 
Gomin were afraid to make any change on such ephemeral 
authority. About the -same time sentiments like those which 
Dclboy had blurietl out in the prison were heard timidly insinuated 
in society, and even in more than one new'spaper. Thia only 
oxasporateil the fears and mmligni^ of tiie Convention, and its 
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speeches and decrees seemed, as to the treatment of the child, to 
reveal as strongly as before the resolution ‘ tie dtfaire* 

The daily change of Commissioners produced an alternation 
of gross vexations and slight indulgences not uninteresting, but 
which our space does not allow us to follow. One or two in¬ 
stances will suffice for the rest. On the 23rd February? 1795, 
the Commissary was one Tcroux—a ‘ terroriste arrierc^ —who 
adored the memory of RobespieiTC, and ho})ed' for the revival of 
his party. He insisted on visiting all the apartments, and was 
particularly anxious to see how those ‘ plucked roitelets looked 
\vithout their feathers,^ When lie entered Madame Royale’s 
room she was sitting at work, and Avent on without taking any 
notice of him. ‘ What! ^ he cried, * is it the fashion here not to 
rise before pcojdei^ The Princess still took no notice. The 
brute revenged himself by rummaging the whole apartment, ^and 
retired, saying, sulkily, ^ EUe est Jihre covune TAutrichienne^ 
When he A'isiled the boy it was only to insult him. He called 
him nothing but the son of the ridiculed his alleged ill¬ 

ness, and when Laurent and Gomin timidly ventured to produce 
Dclboy’s charitable maxim ‘ that he could not help being the son 
of his father,’ they were silenced by doubts as to their own 
patriotism. ‘ Ah, the children of tyrants are not to he sick like 
other people. It is not, forsooth, his fault that he was born to 
devour the sweat and blood of the people! It is not the less 
certain that such monsters should be strangled in their cradle ! * 
(ii. 294.) He then established himself fur the evening in the 
ante-room—called for cards and wine—the wine to drink toasts 
^ to the death of all tyrants,’ and the cards to ]>1ay picquet with 
Laurent. His nomenclature of the figure cards at picquet Avas not 
kings but tyrants —‘ Three tyrants^—^Fourteen tyrants^ The 
queens were ^citoyennes^ and the knaves ^courtiers^ The royal boy 
seemed not to understand, at least not to notice, these terms, but 
was much interested in overlooking the game, and hearing for the 
first time for some years people^ speaking to one another of some¬ 
thing else than his own sufferings. The evening, however, ended 
ill. Leroux’s Jacobinical fury was inflamed by drinking, and he 
made an uproar that terrified the child. He was at last got out 
of the room, and conducted to his bed on the lower story. But this 
accident bad a favourable result. Leroux had called for cards—and 
thereby authorised their introduction; and the child’s pleasure in 
seeing them induced Gomin, between Leroux’s dopturture and the 
coming of his successor, to introduce two packs, with which the 
little prisoner amused himself for the rest^ ’ The next 

‘Commissary happened to be a topunsp ; he tooic jpity on the boy, 
and at Gomin’s suggestion sent him, tl^ee.df^s after, two or three 
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toys. Rut these were triflings inclulg-cnces; and the continued 
interdiction of air and exercise, and the frequent insults and 
severities of the capricious Commissaries, were gradually aggra¬ 
vating the illness that had for some time past seriously alarmed 
the guardians, though tlie Commissaries in general oftly laughed 
at it. About January and February, 1795, his malady assumed 
a more rapid and .threatening character. He grew more melan¬ 
choly and apathetic ; he became very reluctant to move, and 
indeed was hardly able to do so ; and Laurent and Gomin were 
forced to carry him in their arms. The district surgeon was 
called in, and in consequence of his opinion a delegation from 
the Commune examined the case, and reported that 

‘ the little Capet bad tumours at all his joints, and es])ecial1y at his 
knees—that it was impossible to extract a word from him—tliat he 
never would rise oil' his cliair or his bed, and refused to take any kind 
of exercise.’ 

On tliis report a sub-cominittce of tlie Committee de Suretv^ 
Oeneralc were delegated to visit tlie child—it consisted of one 
Ilarmaud (of the Meuse), who on the king^s trial voted for 
banishment, and Mathica and Rewrehon^ who voted for death. 
These men found such a state of things tliat they thought (as 
Hannand himself afterwards confessed, appealing also to his 
colleagues who were still living) 

^ that/fi/* the honour of the Nation^ who knew nothing of these horrors 
—foi' tliat of the Com^ention^ which in truth, also ignorant of 
tliein—and for that of the guilty MnnicipaUiy of Paris iisclf, who 
knew all and was the cause of all these cruelties—we should make 
no public report, but only state the result in a secret meeting of the 
coiinnittee.*—ii. 309. 

So strange a confession—that public functionaries sujjpressed the 
facts they had been ajipointed to Inquire into for the honour of 
those who had committed and sanctioned the crimes—is suOi- 
ciently revolting, but it is much more so that no me*'isures whatso¬ 
ever were taken to coiTcctor even alleviate the cruellies that they 
had reported. Harmand’s account of the affair was not published 
till after the Restoration (as M. dc Reauchesne notices with some¬ 
thing of suspicion as to its accursicy), and there can be no doubt 
that he then modelled it so as to excuse, as far as he could, his 
own pusillanimity, in having made no effectual attempt to remedy 
the mischief that he had discovered. The only apology that can 
be made for him is, that he was sent in a few days after on a 
mission to the armies, $uid it is possible, and even likely, that 
the very pprposc for which he was sent wafr to prevent his 
taking any steps in the matter. Tlie substance^ howerifer, of 
his statement u fully confirmed by the evidence of Gomin, 

though 
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thoujjh the latter disputed some small and really insionlficant 
details. The most striking circumstance was the fixed and reso¬ 
lute silence of the chihl, from whom they, no more than the 
former Commissaries of the Commune, were able to extract a 
single word. This silence Harmand dates from the day on whicli 
lie was forced to sign the monstrous deposition against Ills mother 
—a statement whicli (Jomin denies, and on his authority M. dc 
IJeaucliesne distrusts 1 Jarmamfs general verarity. VV'e think un¬ 
justly. For though Comin might eoiitraiUct the unqualified state¬ 
ment of Ills never having spoken from that very day, he liiniself 
bears testimony that the exceptions wei'e so rare ami so secret as 
to be utterly unknown, except to the two or three persons wlios-; 
unexpected kindness obtained a whisper of aeknowledgimmt 
from the surpiisetl thougli grateful boy. Wlien (loinin first 
entered 4)11 his duties, 'Laurent foretold that he would not obtain 
a word from )iim,’which implies tliat he had not opened his lijisto 
Laurent. The rejiort of tlu* Commune which jneceded 1 larmamrs 
visit also states, as we have seen, that he wouhl not speak ; 
Harmand and his colleagues found the same obstinate sihiue; 
and we therefore do not see that Harmamrs accuracy is iii any 
degree impugned by (vomiii’s secret knowledge tliat the c*hlld, 
though mute to all the rest of liis visitors, had spoken to liiiii 
and to <jiie <tr tw(» others, who were afraid to let it transpire. It 
is, no doubt, too much to say that this ‘ muiismv^ began imme¬ 
diately cm tlie signature of tlie depo.sitloii of the 6th October, 
because there seems good reason to deny that he bad any share 
in that deposition <‘x<‘ept signing it; he proliably could imt lane 
understomi its meaning, and unquestionably coubl know nothing of 
the use that was made of it—indeed it is certain that he never 
knew of liis mothers death. Jiut it is equally centain that, from 
some unspecified date after that event, he condeninetl hinis(*lf to 
what may he fairly called absolute silence. If he had any idea of 
the import of tlie depositions whic b had been fabricated for him, 
lie may have resolved not to give another opportunity of perverting 
what lie might happen to say; and tlie constant and cruel 
insults which he had to umlergo as the ^ sm of the tyrant^^ the 
‘ roiteletj ‘ the king of La Vendee^ and the like, may have 
awakened in his mind some sense of Iits dignity. Such con¬ 
siderations wc can imagine to have dawned even , on that 
young intellect; but in addition to, or even exclusive of, any 
metaphysical motives—the murder of his father, which he knew 
—the tlioiights of his mother, which, as we shall see, troubled 
and tormented hi£a— his separation from his sister and aunt— 
a vague consciousness that he had done something injurious 
to them—and, above sll, the .pain, priw»l| privations, imd punish- 
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mont—in sliort, the terror and torture which he himself endured— 
sullit*i(*jitly account lor the atropliy both of mind and body into 
which he had fallen, and lor the silence of the dung^eon, so soon 
to become the silence of the f^ravo. And it is certain that even 
in this i‘xtreniity he liad riiorcj meuiory and sensibility than he 
chose to sliow. Gomin’s tinndity, not to say terror, of conipro- 
misintr liiins<*lf, rendered his p^eneral deportment reserved and 
even severe; but one evening—Thursday, 12th March, 1795— 
%vhen he was alone with the child (J.aumit and the Municipal 
of the <lay being absent at their <:lah\ he showed him some 
unusual marks of sympathy, and ])roposcd something to gratify 
him. The boy looked up suddenly at (iomin’s t:uuritenance, 
and, seeing in it an expression of tciuhjrncss, he rose and 
timidly ad\au(cd to the door, his eyes still fixed on Cioniin’s 
face with a ga/e of suppliant inquiry;—‘ No, no,’ said Clomin, 
‘ you know tijat that cannot be.’ * 1 must see Her V said the 
child. ^ OA, prajf^ af/aiti before I die!^ 

(lioiuiu It'd him gently a\va> iioin the door to his bed, on which 
the child fi'll motionless and sensele>s ; and Gomin, terribly 
alannivl—and, as he confessed, as iriucli for himself as his pri- 
soniT—t.houglit for a time that he was no more. The poor boy 
had long, (jomiii susj)ccted, been meditating <in an opportunity 
for si’cing his inothtr —he tiiouglit he had found it, and his dis¬ 
appointment o\ erwlielmed him. 'I'liis incident softened still more 
tin' ht art of Gomin. 

A f'tv (lavs after there was another sad scene. On the 23rd 
March, the (\miiuissavv of the dav, one (.'ollot, looking stedfastly 
at the child, exclaimed, in a h>ud doctoral tone, * 'i hat child has 
not six weeks to live!’ J.aiivcnt and (iomin, shocked at the 
efl'e(‘t that such a j)rophe<y might have on the child, made some 
mitigating (»hscrvations, to which ('ollot replied, with evident 
Tiialiguily, and in coarser terin.s than we can translate, ‘I tell 
>ou, citizens, that within six w^eeks he will be an idiot, if he be 
not dead!' The child only sl)owcd that lie heard it, l)y a 
moumfid smile, ns if he thought it no bad news ; but when 
Collet was gone, a ^ear or tw'o fell, and he murmured, ‘ Yet I 
never did any harm to anybody ’ (ii, 319). 

On the 29th of March came another affliction. Laurent’s 
tastes and feelings were very repugnant to his duties in the 
*1 emplc, though he wras afraid of resigning, lest he should be 
sus])cct(^ of iimvisme } but he had now, by the death of bis mother, 
an excuse for s<)liciting a successor. It was granted, and he left 
the Temple with the regret of everybody. Tlie innocence and 
gentle manners of the child had softeued his re^blicanisn^ and 
reconciled him to the ^ son of the tyrant.’ The Pxince at parting 
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squeezed his hand affectionately, and saw his departure with 
evident sorrow, but does not seem to have spoken. 

One Lasne succeeded him—his nomination and instalment 
were characteristic of the times. He received a written notice 
of his appointment and a summons to attend at the Commune to 
receive his credentials. Not coming at once, two gendarmes, 
armed police, were sent, whofot?A him from his residence and cron- 
ducted him straight and suddenly to his nc^w post. Lasne had 
served in the old Gardes'Fran^aises, and this caused his election 
as captain of grenadiers in the St. Antoine battalion of the 
National Guards. He was now by^trade a master house-painter, 
lie was an honest man, of the moderate republican party, witli 
the air and somewhat of the rough manner of the old soldier. 
It was on the 16th February, 1837, that M. de Heauchesne, as 
he tells us, ‘first saw Lasne, in whose arms Louis XVll. had 
diecF—but the public had an earlier acquaintance with Lasne, 
which we wonder that M. de Bcauchesne has not noticed. He 
was a principal witness on the trial of the Fau.v Davpliin^ 
Richemont,* in October, 1830, and then gave in substance the 
same account of his mission in the Temple and of the death of 
the young king that he again repeated Avithout any material 
addition or variation to M, de Beauchesne. 

For tliree weeks the child was as mute to Lasne as he had 
been to the others. At last an accident broke his silent'c. 
Lasne, having been one day on guard at the Tuilerics, had 
happened to see the Dauphin reviewing a regiment of boys, 
which had been formed for his amusement and instruction ; and 
in one of his allocutions (we cannot call them conv<.*rsationsj to 
the silent child he happened to mention the circumstance, and 
repeated something that had occurred on that day; the boy’s face 
suddenly brightened up, and showed evident signs of interest 
and pleasure, and at last, in a low voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard, he asked, ‘ And did you see me with my steord ? * f 

Though the guardians were equally responsible for both the 
prisoners, Lasne was especially attached to the boy, and Goinin 
to Madame Koyale, whom at lust he accompanicHl on her release, 
and on the Restoration became an officer of )ier household. 

Lasne, a busier and bolder man than Gomin, soon discovered 
that the boy, whom he could barely recognise for the healthy and 
handsome child whom he had seen, with his sword^ at the TuiL 
erics, was in a very dangerous state, and be induced his colleague 


* Ai tbit page it putitag Uirough tfac prett ws Icara the death of tbit Impostor ia 
tomo o^ure corner of France. 

L That tword of which M. dt BeaqchmM gins a drswinA itill tstitt (or did lately) 
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to join him in inscribing on the register of the proceedings of 
the Temple, ‘ The little Capet is indisposed.* No notice beii^ 
taken of the entry, they repeated it in a day or two, in more positive 
terms, ‘ The little Capet is dangerously ilV Still no notice. * We 
must strike harder,^ said the guardians; and now wrote that ^ his 
life was in danger* This produced an order (6th MayJ 1794) for 
the attendance of M. Desault, one of the most eminent physicians 
of Paris. Desault examined the patient, but could not obtain a 
word from him. He pronounced, howewr, that he was called 
in too late—that the case was become scrofulous, probably from 
a constitutional taint of the ^ame disease of which the elder 
Dau])hin had died in 1789, aggravated by the hard treatment 
and confinement of so many years; and he bad the courage to 
propose that he should be immediately removed to the country, 
where change of air, exercise, and constant attention, afforded the 
only chance of prolonging his life. The Government, who 
desired no such result, paid no attention to the advice, and 
Desault had nothing left but to order friction of the tumours 
at the joints, and some trivial potions which it was found for 
a long time impossible to persuade the child to swallow: 
whether he wished to die, or was, on the contrary, afraid of 
poison, did not appear; but to remove the latter idea, if it 
existed, both Goniin and Lasne tasted the medicine; and at last, 
at Lasne’s earnest entreaties, and as if it were to oblige him^ 
the medicine was taken, and, as M. Desault himself expected, 
produced no change in the disease; but there was an improve¬ 
ment in his moral condition—the care and kindness of the bene¬ 
volent doctor opened his lips—he answered his questions, and 
received his attentions with evident satisfaction; but, aware that 
his words were watched (the doctor W“as never left alone with 
him), the little patient did not venture to ask him to prolong bis 
civilities, though he would silently lay hold of the skirt of his 
coat to delay his departure. 

This lasted three weeks. On the 31st May, at 9 o’clock, 
tlic Commissary of the day, M, Bcllcnger, an artist, who had 
been before the Revolution painter and designer to Monsieur^ 
and who still retainetL sentiments of respect and affection for 
the royal family—M. Bellenger went up into the patient’s 
room to wait for the doctor. • As he did not appear^f M. BeUen* 
ger produced a portfolio of drawings which he thought might 
amuse the boy, who, still silent, only turned them over heed*^ 
le^sly; but at last, the doctor still not appearing, Bellenger said» 

^ Sir^ I should have much wished to have carried 
me smother sketch, but I would not venture to do so if ilkfras 
disweeable to you.’ Struck Wiibh the onusutd of 
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and Bellenger’s deferential manner, his reserve thawed, 
and he answered, ‘ IVhat sketch?^ ‘ Of your features ; if it were 
not disagreeable to you it loould give me the greatest pleasure.^ ‘ It 
would please you?* said the child, and a ^acious smile autho¬ 
rised the artist to proceed, M. Desault did not come that day— 
nor at the usual lioiir the next. Surprised at his unusual 
absence, the Commissary on duty sugsrested the sending for 
him. The guardians hesitated to take even so innocent a step 
beyond their Instructions; but a new Commissary arrived, and 
terminated their doubts by announcing that ‘ it was needless— 
M. Desault died yesterday* A death so sudden, and at su<*li a 
critic'al moment, gave rise to a thousand conjectures—the most 
general was that M. Desault, having: given his patient poison, 
was himself poisoned b> liis employers to conceal the crime. 
Tlic character of the times and the circumstances * of the c ase 
gave a colour to such a suspicion—but there was really no ground 
for it. J)esault was a worthy man, and, as Madame Iloyale has 
simply and pathetically said, ‘ the only poison that shortened 
my brother's days was filth, made more fatal by horrible treat¬ 
ment, by harelincss, and by cruelty, of which liicre is no ex¬ 
ample ’ {Roy, Man. 278). 

TliP child now remained for five davs witliout anv medical 
attendance ; Imt on tin* 5th Juno AT. Pclletan, snrgeon-in-chief 
of one of the great hospitals, was named to that duty. This 
doctor—‘sent,’ says AI. do T^eauchesne, ‘for form’s sake, like a 
counsel assigned to a malefactor ’—had, however, the r<jiirage to 
remonstrate hiudlv with tlie CVunmissaries on the ch)seness and 

9/ 

darkness of the sick room, and the violent crash of bolts and 
bars with which the doors were opened and shut, to the manifest 
disturbance and agitation of the patient. ‘ If yon have* nut 
autliority,* he said, ‘ to open the windows and remove these 
irons, at least you cannot object to remov<! him to another room.’ 
The boy heard him, and, contrary to his invariable habit, beckon¬ 
ing this new friend to come near him, he whispered, ‘ Dont 
speak so loudy for thky might hear you overheady and I should be 
sorry they knew I was ill—it would alarm them* * They* were liis 
mother and aunt —who he thought were still living. The Com¬ 
missary—one Thory (a baker)—whose natural sympathy was 
thus fortified by the decided requisition of the surgeon, con¬ 
sented ; and a room in the small tower, which had been the 

^ An additional circumitance of sufpicion was, the diflerent dates officially 
to DtisuuU's ileatb. He certainly died on the Isi of June; yet the Report of the 
ComiU de Sanid to the Convention on the subject states that Desault 

died oi> (he 4(h. Thia was, no doubt, an accidental mistake, but it was a strange one 
in so furcnol a docttiaent^tbe more yo because it shortened the surprisingly siiort 
interval between tbs deaths of tbs doctor and bif patispt star days to three, 
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drawing-room of the archivist of the Order, was instantly pre- 
pannl for tlie reception of the patient. The kind-hearted Gomin 
hastened to carry him in his arms—as he was no longer able to 
move himself—the movement caused liim great torture, and his 
eyes, so long unaccustomed to the full light of day, were pain¬ 
fully dazzled ; tlie sight however of tlie sun and the freshness of the 
air through a largfc open window soon revived and delighted him, 
and ill a few iniiuitcs he tnrneii on (Jomin a look of ineffable 
gratitude and alfection ; but evening eaine, and from eight o’clock 
till eight jioxt morning he jvjaiii locked up alone. On the 
morning of tlu* (Jtli Lasn<* ruhlM'd liis knees, and gave him a 
spoonful of tisan, and, tiiinking him really better, dressed him, and 
laid Idiu on the bed. l\dletan arrived soon after. lie felt the 
puls(‘, and asked him wliether lu' liked his new room, ‘ Oh^yes ! ’ 
lie answen'd, ^with a laint, desponding smile, tliat went to all 
llicir hearts/ At diinun-time, jnst as the child l.ad swallowed a 
sjioonful of broth, and was slowiv eating a ftMV clicriies from a 
j»Iat<‘ that lay on his lu‘d, a lU'U Coinniissarv, of tlie terrible 
name of Jlvherl^ and worthy of it, arrived. ‘ liUl liow is this?’ 
said he to the guardians ; • wheie is your authority for thus 
moving this trolj-ruh * W'e had no spei ial directions,’ replied 
(joinin. * l»nt tlur doi tov ordini'd it. " Ilow lt)ng,’ n^torteil the 
other, *■ ha\<' barbers {corabins) Ix't u the (fo\'ornmi‘iit of tlu* lle- 
pulilic y ^ ou must liave tlie lea\e (»f the Committee—do \ou 
hear?' At tlu'se woials the ehild droppcil a eherrv from his 
fingers, fell hack on the l)e<l, aii<i idil his lace on the ]>i]]ovv. 
Then night eame, and again he uas locked np alont*, ahaiidoned 
to his Iv)di1\ suilerings and to the lU'w terrors wiiicli Hebert’s 
threat had evidently excited. 

IVIlclan Jiad foninl him so mneh ivorse tliat he solicited the 
(Joimnitlee of Snrctv Gihteralo ior an additional medical opinion, 
and Al. Duiiiangiii, first physician of auoth<*r great hospital, was 
next day (Sunday, 7lli June) sent to assist liim Bedun- they arrived 
tlie ])atient had had a fainting fir, whic h sc*emed to j)orlend iin- 
median* death; hut he recovered a liltie. The (Kutors, after a 
consultation, decided that there were no longer ain hopes—tliat 
art could do nothing—and that all t:.at remained \\as to mitigate 
the agonies of this lingering death. They expressed the highest 
astonishment and disajiprobatiou of the* solitude and neglect to 
which the boy was subjected (luring the whole ol every night and 
the greater part of every day, and insistt'd on the imuie<iiate neces¬ 
sity of giving him a sick-nurse. Tlie Connuittee, by a decree of the 
next day t8th Juiw), consented—as they now safely might with¬ 
out any danger of the escape of their victim ; but on the night of 
the 7th the old rule was still followed, and he was locked up 
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alone. He felt it more than usual—the change of apartment had 
evidently revived his hopes—he took leave of Goinin with big 
tears running down his cheeks, and said, ‘ Still alone^ and my 
MOTUEK in the other tower! ^ But it was the last niglit of suffering. 

When Liisne came in the morning of the 8th as usual, he 
thought him better; the doctors, who arrived soon after, thought 
otherwise: and their bulletin, despatched from the Temple at 
11 A.M., announced thq danger to be imminent, Coinin now re¬ 
lieved Lasne at the bedside; but remained for a long time silent, 
for fear df agitating him, and the ^:hild never spoke first ; at last 
Goinin expressed his sorrow at seeing him so weak. * Be nm- 
soled^ he replied, ^ I shall not suffer lovfj^ Overcome hy these 
words, Gomin kneeled down by the bedside. The child took Ins 
hand and pressed it to his lips while Gomin prayed. 

‘ And now/ says M, dc Beauehesne, ‘ having heard the last words 
uttered by the father, the mother, and tlie aunt—admirable and 
Christian words—you will be ahxious to gather uj) the last words of 
the royal child—clearly recollceted and related by the two witnesses 
to whom they were addressed, and by me faithfully transiuilied from 
their own lips/—ii. 3f)2, 

After the scene just described, Gomin, seeing him stretched 
out quite motionless and silent, said, ‘ I hope you are not in 
pain.’ ‘ Oh yes^ he replied, ‘ still in yain^ hut less—the yiiusic is 
so fine! Tliere was no music—no souinl of any kind reached the 
room, ‘ Where do you hear the music?’—‘ U]i there! ‘ ILno 
long I ’—Since you toere on your hnees, Dont yon hear it / Listen ! 
listen I ’ And he raised his hand and opened Ids great (wes in a 
kind of ccstacy. Gomin continued silent, and after a few mo¬ 
ments the boy gave another start of q/tmvulsive joy. and < ricd, ‘/ 
hear my mother s voice amongst them /’ and directoil his t'yes to 
the window with anxiety. Gomin asked once, twice, what he was 
looking for—he did not seem to hear, and made no answer. 

Ft was now Lasne’s hour to relieve Gonun, who left the room, 
and Lasne sat down l>y the bedside. The child lay for a while 
still and silent, at last he moved, and Lasne aske<l if he wanted 
anything? He replied, * Do you thinh my sister could hear the 
music? — Iloto she tvonld like iV/’ He then turned again to the 
window with a look of sharp curiosity, and uttered a sound that 
indicated pleasure; he then—^it was just fifteen minutes after 
twop.M.—said to Lasne, * I have something to tell got! —Lasne took 
his hand and bent over to hear. There was no more to be heard 
*—the child wsvt dead I 

A ’post-mortem examination, by Pelletan and Dumangin, 
ajftfbted by MM. jeanroy and Lassus, eminent practitioners, and 
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of rojalist opinions and connexions, attested not only the absence 
of any si^s of poison, but the gfeneral healthy condition of the 
intestines and viscera, as Avell as of the brain; their report attri¬ 
buted the death simply to marasmus (atrophy, decay), the result 
of a scrofulous disease of long standing—such as the swelling of 
the joints, externally visible, indicated ; but they give no hint of 
the causes that might have produced, and did, beyond question, 
fatally aggravate, the disease. , 

The poor child was fated tO be the viefirn of persecution and 
profanation even after death. The surgeon, M. Pelletan, who 
wtis intrusted with the spcciaf duty of arrangimf the body after 
the examination, had, on the Restoration^ the astonishing impu¬ 
dence' of confessing that, while his colleagues were conversing in 
a distant j>art of the room, he had secretly stolen the Imn'ty and 
ronve\ed it in a napkin into his pocket; that he kept it for some 
time in spirits of wine, but thiit it aft('rwards dried up, and that 
he threw it into a drawer, whence again it was stolen by one of 
his j)upils, who on his death-bed (about the date of the Restora¬ 
tion) confessed it, and directed his father-in-law and his widow 
to restore the theft; which lY'lletan, in consequence, received 
from them in a p«r.sr, and which, ‘ having handled it a thousand 
timrs., he easily recognised,’ and placed it in a crystal vase, on 
which were engravcHl seventeen stars. A disgusting controversy 
arose on the authenticity of Pelletan^s relique; inconsequence of 
which Louis XVUl., who had at first intended to place it in the 
royal tombs at St. Denis, retracted that design, chiefly, it is said, 
on the evidence of Lnsue^ who strenuously declared that, how¬ 
ever inattentive the other doctors might have been, he had never 
taken his eyes off the body or Pelletan during tlie whole ope¬ 
ration; that no such theftIhould have been accomplished without 
his liuving seen it; that he saw nothing like it; and that Pelle- 
taii's whole story w\as a scandalous imposture. Besides this 
powerful and direct objection, others arose—from the neglect with 
which Pelletan confessed that he had treated a deposit which, 
since ho had taken it, he ought to have considered so sacred— 
from the vague storj of the second theft—and, finally, from 
the doubt of the identity of the object retunicd by the widow 
in a purse with that which the pupil confessed to have stolen. 
The apocryphal object tliereforc remains with the representatives 
of Pelletan; but the disgrace of his story, Avhether true or false, 
is fixed indelibly on his memory. 

But this was not all. The very grave of the poor boy became 
matter of controversy. There is no doubt that the body was 
buried openly, and with decent solemnity—accompanied by 
several municipal authorities and his last friend Lasne^in 
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the chiirchynrd of tlie parish of St. Margaret, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine; but when Louis XVIIl. lUrncUid an inq\iiry 
into the exact spot, with a view of transferring the body to St. 
Denis, the evidence was so various, inconclusive, and contra- 
dh tory, that—as in the c ase of the heart —it seemed ])rudent to 
abandon the original <lesign, and the remains of Louis X\ II. 
repose undisturbed and undistinguished in a small grassy inclo¬ 
sure acijoining the cluircb, and so surrounded by bouses that it is 
not marked on the ordinary maps of Paris. It has been for 
more than fifty years abaiuloncMl as a e(Mm‘teiy—forgotten and 
unknown by the two last gtneratlVins of iueii e\c‘ii in its own 
neighbourhood, till th<‘ j)ious <M]thiisia.sin ol ^[. de IJeauclu'sne 
nwealed it to us, but now' wo swjapo.se nevcM- to be again torgoltcn 
—though the place seems altogether desecrated. We caniu>t 
understand—whatever good ivasoiis tlicn^ might be for aban¬ 
doning a search after the indi\idiial grave-• w hy tlie monarehs 
and ministers of the IL^storution did not, iji tliis narrow, secluded, 
and imast apj)roj)riate spot, raise some kiml oi mejiioiial to not 
only so innoeent but so iuolVensiM’ and so interesting a \iillm. 

Al. d<’ lleaiichesue hints (hat such was the J'rustrati'd d<»siro 
of the Duchess crAngoulem<‘. Wliy a request so pious and si> 
modest should Ijave been rejecU^d In those miiiislers we are at a 
loss to tc>n<(‘i\e. He announces that he himself d(*signs to phiee 
some liiiuilile memorial witiii»i the inclosiire. We douht wIkUIku* 
he will lie perinitU'd to do so; hut he will at least have the* con¬ 
solation of having in tiiis work dedicated to tlie ohjeet ol his 
reverence and affection a monument which neitluu* the rancour ol 
revolutionists, the neglect of soi^d/sant royalists, nor the terrors of 
the new despotism can ever ohliterate. 


Art. IV'.—1. Solution Noarclh de la Question des Lieux Saints* 
Par M. TAbbe .1. M. Michon. Paris. 1652. 

2. Bethlehem in Falcstina. V on Dr. Titus Tobler, S. Gall. 
1849. 

f3, Goh/atha, Seine Kirchen und Klbster. Von Dr. Titus Tobler. 
S. Gall. 1851. 

4. Die Siloahquelh und der Oelberg* Von Dr. Titus Tobler. 
S. Gall. 1852. 


B y one of those sudden turns of history, which from time to time 
take the world by surprise, the whole attention of Europe, 
after an interval af more than five centuries, has once mure been 
fised on the ‘ Holy Places * of the Eastern world. That * mournful 
and solitary silence ’ wbicb> with the brief exception of 1799 and 
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1840, has for more than five hundred years ^ prevailed alonij the 
slum*’ of Palestine*, is once more bioken by the sound of ^ tlu* 
Avtnhl's debate,’ by the njif^lity controversy which, befrinning 
from the wraiiirles of Greek iuid Latin monks over the key of 
the (’onvent of Ilcthlchein, and the dome of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, has now enclosed wdthin its circle the statesmen 
of all the jrreatest powers in Kuropc. 

Into tijat controveisy we do cot purpose to enter. To unfold 
its history at len«tlj, even without rejjanPto those recent pliases 
w'hich have now embroiled the world, would require a volume, 
i'et a few words may sufiic*e to jmt our readers in possession of 
the leadiniT facts of the ]>a.st oit which it rests, l lie <lisputeof the 
‘ llolv Places’ is a result and an epitome of that Crusade witliin 
th(* (Vusadc's which forms so curious an episode in that eventful 
<hfiiria. We aie then* reminded oi wiuU else we are apt to forget, 
that tii<* r IpAalrv r)f lOurope were en^a^ed, not only in the mighty 
(onllict witli llie iollowers of Mahomet, hut also in a constant 
under-sti'iiirirli* with tlu* emperors of the i^reat city they eni-oun- 
Icred in their midwav protrivss. Tlie caj>tHre of Constantinoplo 
bv tlie Latins in tiu* fourth Crnsadt* was Imt the sann* hard mea¬ 
sure to tlie ll\/antiiu‘ l']mj)jr(* wliich on a smaller scale they liiid 
alieady dealt to the IJvzantine (*liureli, tlien, as now, ilie national 
(’hun li of Palestine, as it is ir<*niM*al]y of the Last. The Cru¬ 
saders, by virtue of their coiupiesl, occupii'd the Holy Places 
Avhicli had ])reviously been in tlu* hands of the Greeks; and 
tlie (jreeks in turn, when th(' Crusaders were ultiniatelv ex- 
pelled l»y the Turks, took advantajre of the inlluence of w'oalth 
and neiifhbourhood to regain from the conqtierors that share in 
the snnelnaries of which the I'iuropcan princes had deprived 
them. Copt and Syrian,^Geoiifian and Armenian, liavc, it is 
triu*, their own claims to maintain, as dissenters from the main 
lly/antine estahlishment from which they have successively sepa¬ 
rated. But the one standing conflict has always been between 
the descendants of the crusading invaders, supported by FnuKCor 
Spain, and the descendants of the original Greek occupants, sup¬ 
ported by the great Nprthern Power which assumes to liave suc¬ 
ceeded to the name and privileges of the Eastern Ca*sars. Neither 
party can ever forget that once the whole sanctuary was exclu¬ 
sively theirs, and, although France and Russia have doubtless inter¬ 
posed on behalf of their respective national creeds from political 
or commercial motives, yet the religious pretexts have arisen from 
the previous juxtaposition of two great and hostile Churches—here 
brought together within narrower bounds than an^ two sects else¬ 
where in the world. Once only besides has their controversy been 
waged in equal proximity; namely, when the Latin Church, 
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he^ed by Augustine, found itself, in our own island, brought 
into abrupt collision with the customs and traditions of the 
Greeks, in the ancient British Church founded by Eastern mis¬ 
sionaries. What in the extreme West was decided once for all 
by a short and bloody struggle, in Palestine has dragged on its 
weary length for many centuries. And this long conllict has 
been further complicated by the numerous treaties wliich, from 
the memorable epoch when Francis I. startled Christendom by 
declaring himself an ally of the Sultan, have been conduded 
between France and the Porte for the protection of the Frank 
settlers in Syria ; and yet again, by the vacillations of the Turkish 
government, partly from ignorance, and partly from weakness, as 
it has been pressed on one side or the other by the claims of two 
powerful parties in a question to the rights of which it is by its 
own position entirely indifferent. 

Meanwhile, it may be of more general interest to give a sum¬ 
mary account of places whose names, though long familiar, are 
thus invested for the moment with a fresh interest, and to describe 
briefly what is and what is not the importance belonging to the 
‘Holy Places’ of Palestine. Many even amongst our own 
countrymen still regard them with an exaggerated n'vcrence, 
which is a serious obstacle to the progress of a calm and candul 
inquiry into the history ?ind geography of a country which can 
never lose its attractions whilst there is a heart in Christendom 
to feel, or a head to think. Many, in their disgust at the fully 
and ignorance with which those sanctuaries arc infested, not 
only deny to them their legitimate place, but extend their aver¬ 
sion to the region in which they are situated, perhaps oven to 
the religion they represent. Many arc ignorant altogether of 
their nature, their claims, or their peculiar relation to each 
other, or to the rest of the world. 

1 hose who wish to study the subject at length cannot do 
better than peruse the volumes which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The Abbe Michon’s little work gives the 
most perspicuous, as it certainly is the most condenscfl, account 
of the Holy Places which we have met; an^J his * New Solution’ 
gives us a favourable impression both of the candour and tlie 
charity of the author. The works of Tobler—a German physician 
irom the shores of the Lake of Constance—exhibit the usual 
qualities of German industry, which almost always make their 
antiquarian researches useful to the student even when unreadable 
by the public at large. To the well-known authorities on these 
subjects in our ofkrn language we shall refer as occasion serves. 

The term ‘ Holy Places,’ which, applied in its most extended 
sense to the scenes of events commemorated in sacred history, 
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would be only another word for the geography of Syria and 
Arabia, is limited in modern phraseology to the special localities 
which the Greek and Latin Church, singly or conjointly, have 
selected for the objects of religious pilgrimage. Some scenes 
which the bulk of the Christian world would regard as most 
sacred are almost wholly neglected by the mass of devotees. 
Others, which rank high in the estimation of local and eoclc- 
siastical tradition, are prohablj unknown bcyoml the immediate 
sphere of those who worship in them. * 

'J^he A bbe Michon succinc tly notices twedve such places. They 
are as follows 1. Church of the Nativity at IJethlehem (com¬ 
mon). 2. Church of the Annunciation at Nazarctli (Latin), 
3. (’Iiurch of Jacob’s Well at Sliechc'm (destroyed). 4. Church 
at Cana (Greek), 5. Cliurch of St. Peter at Tiberias (Latin), 
fi. Churcli of the Presentation at Jerusalem (Mussulman), 
7. Church of the Flagellation (Latin). Grotto (not the garden) 
of Gethsoinane (Latin), i). Toinb of the Virgin (common). 
10. Clinrc'Ii of the Ascension (Mussulman). 11. Church of the 
Apostles (Mussulman). 12. Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(common). But, as some of tliose have been long deserted, and 
Olliers depend for their support entirely on the greater sanctuaries 
in their neighbourhood, wc shall confine ourselves to those which 
exist in Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jerusalem. 

I. A\Jietlier from being usually the first seen, or from its own 
intrinsic solemnity, there is probably none of the Holy Places 
which produc e* a greater impression at first sight than the convent 
of tlic Nativity at Bethlehem. The enormous edifice, which 
extends along the narrow erest of tlie hill from west to east, 
consists of the Cliurcli of the Nativitv, witli the three con- 
vents, Latin, Greek, ancr Armenian, abutting respectively upon 
its nortli-easteni, soutli-castcun, and south-western extreinitit-s. 
Jixternally there is nothing to command attention beyond its size 
—the more imposing from the meanness and smallness of tlie 
village, which hangs as it were on its western skirts. But the 
venerable nave of the Clmrch—now deserted, bare, discrowned— 
is probably the most^ancient monument of Cliristian architecture 
in Palestine, we may almost say in the world; for it is the rem¬ 
nant of the Basilica, built by Helena herself, and the prototype 
of the Basilicas erected by her Imperial son—at Jerusalem beside 
the Holy Sepulchre, at Rome over the graves of St, Paul and 
St. Peter, The buildings of Constantino have perished; but 
that of Helena ^ still in part remains; and those who have 

* Tobler has proved that a great part of the Church of Helena hat been tiijiereeded 
by the tuccctilve (HliScet of Juttiinaii and Emanuel Comnenut (p. 104, iVo). But 
there leemt no infficient reason for disputing the antiquity of the nave. 
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visited the two Churches of St. Apolllnaris at Ravenna, ron- 
stru(‘ted on the same model two centuries later by tlje Byzantine 
Bmperors, can form some notion of what it must have been in 
the days of its splendour. The lon^ double lines t)f Corinthian 
pillars, tlie faded mosaics, dimly visible on the walls above, tlje 
rough yet stately ceiling, of beams of <;edar from Lebanon, pro¬ 
bably the last great building to which those venerable forc'sts 
yielded their rafters, still prejierve the cnitlines'of the CJinrch, 
wdnch was tince=^ rich wbli marble and blazing witli gold. 

From the nave, which is the only interesting portion of the 
upper church, we descend to the subterraiu^ous compartment, on 
account of which the whole structure was erected. At the entrance 
of a long winding passage, excavated out of tin? lim(*stone rock, 
ol which the hill ol BethleluMn is composi'd, the pilgrim finds 
himseli in an irregular chapel, diinl} llghtccl with silver lamps, 
ami containing tw4) small and nearly opposite r<H<‘sbi's, hi the 
nortlu*riiiiiost ol these is a marble slali, which marks the siippestMl 
spot ol tlio IVati\ity. In the southern recess, tlirei* steps tlei*j)er 
in tlie chapel, is the alleged stall, in wbii b, ai-eording to the Latin 
tradition, was discovered the wooden manger <»r • pra‘sepe,‘ now 
deposited in the magnifuent Basilica ol .S. Alaria Alaggiour at 
Rome, and there disj)lay<al to the iuitbful, under tlu? uus])ici‘s of 
the Pope, on Cdiristmas Bay. 

Let us pause lur a mojuent in the dim vault, between these 
two recesses; let us dismiss tlu* considen-atiou of tlie h‘sser 
memorials which surround us—llie altar of the ^lagi, of the 
SbejpIuTds, of Josepii, ol the Innocents—to which lew would 
now attcich any other than an imaginative or devotional import¬ 
ance, and ask what ground there is for accepting the belii'f which 
invites us ixy confme the awful associations of the village' of 
licthlehem within these rocky walls. (Jf all ihi* hx'al traditions 
of Palestine, this alone indisputably n*uchcfs beyond the lime of 
Constantine, Already in the second century, ‘a cave near Beth¬ 
lehem ’ was fixed upon as the spot in which—‘ there being no 
place in the village where he could lodget—Joseph almde, and 
wJierc accordingly Christ wjis born and laid bi a maiigcjr.’ The 
same tradition seems to have been constaiA in the iic?xt genera¬ 
tion,J even amongst those who were not Christians, and to liavc 
been uniformly maintained in the strange documents § which, 
__under 

Bethtehem, p. IlO. 

mth'n tv ry ittutn ^«v itwraXZfmtt iv rwnkmt^ rm gvvtyyyg 

Tfis KytfAftt xariXi/ri z*i rkr% tturHv Stvytp Uii, irirtzit n Mzm X#/(rr#» i* ^drvTi zvrif 
init/zu. — Juitin. ViaL cum Trypi, 78. 

X Origcn.c. C**!*. i. 61. 

§. *^1,*® Goipel of St. James, c. xviii., xix., stid the Gospel of the Infancy, 

c, 11 ., nt., IT*, represent Joeeph as going at once to the cave before entering the 
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under the name of the Apocryphal Gospels, Ion" exercised ko 
p<jweri'ul an influence over the popular belief of the humbler 
classes of the Christian world, both in the l^ast an<l the West. 
Tint even this, the most venerable of ecclesiastical traditions, is 
not witluuit its difliculties. ]\o one can overlook the deviations 
from the (Jospel narrative; and thouj^h ingenuity may force a 
harmony, tlie plain impression left by the account of Justin is not 
that lliCT 1 loly Family were dii’.en. from the inn to the manner, 
but from the crouch'd villaj^e to a cave'* in its environs.^ The 
story looks as if it had ])een varied to fit the locality. The 
cireiuustance tliat exeavatioife lu the* rock were c'ominonly used 
in Palestine for staldinji; horses and eattle Is of little weight in 
the aiiiuinent. Maundrell has justly remarked upon the sus¬ 
picion uhic'h attac hes to the ccm.stant eonn(‘\ion of remarkable 
c*vcults wilh the "rottoes and c‘iivc?s of tlic^ Holv Land. J'hese 
abide vihrii the IVa^-ih* tcneimuits of man have fallen to dc?eay ; 
and il the "enuiiie caravanserai and its stable had been swept 
A\\u\ in ilic' convulsions of the .lewish war, and the residents at 
IJetidehem had wished to "i\e a local habitation to the event 
uliich made their \illa^(! illustrious, they would inevitably have 
fixed oil sucli a stroniilv marked feature as the grotto at Beth¬ 
lehem. A second motive for the choice trans))ires in the jiassag'e 
of .jiistio—the wish to olitain sujjport fur a fancied prediction of 
the Messiah's birth in the words of Isaiah, xxxlii. 1(5, ‘ He shall 
dwell on hi"h; his ))laee of defeticci shall be the munitions of 
roc:ks (LXX, ev v^r,Xcb airri'K'iico 7r^rfa<), 

Perhaps a still fjraver ohjectiou to the iclentlt> of the scene 
remains to he inontionc'd. Huriii" the troubled period ol the in¬ 
vasion of Ibrahim Pasha the Arab jiojmlation ol BcUhlehein took 
possession of the c'onvent, and dismantled the ree*-*ss ol the gilding 
and marble which has proved the bane of so many sauctuaric^s. 
The removal of the casing disclosed, as we have been credibly 
infunried, an ancient sepulchre hewn in the rock, and it is hardly 
possible that a cave devotee! to sepulc hral purposes should have 
been employed by Jews, whose scruples on the subject arc too 
well known to require comment, either as a stable or an inn. 

Still there remains the remarkable fact that here alone we have 

viIIaro, aiul s))eak of all the subsequent events recouleil in (he early chapters of St. 
Matthew and Sr. Luke as occurring in the cave. In the Gospel of the Nativity of 
Mary, c. iv., the birth is described as taking place in the rave, anti the maiiger'as 
l>eiiig (he cave. The quotations and arguments are well summed up in Thilo's 

Codex Apocryphus, pp, 382, 883. 

* If, adopting the tradition which Justin appears to have followed, and which has 
iinquestiuiiably prevailed since the time of Jerome, we 8Up|HiSe the adoration of the 
Magi to have been offered on the same spqt, the locality would then be absolutely 
irreconcilable with the words of St. MattheWi that they came into ‘the Aotese where 
the young child vras.' 
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a spot known to be reverenced by Christians in connexion with the 
Gospel History two centuries before the conversion of the Kinpire, 
and before the burst of local religion which is commonly ascribed 
to the visit of Helena. The sanctuarv of Bethlehem is, if not 
the most authentic, at least the most ancient of ‘ the Holy 
Places.’ Yet there is a subordinate train of .associations which has 
grown out of the earliest and the most sacred of its recollections ; 
and which has at least the advantage of being unrjiicstionably 
grounded on fact. If the traveller follows the windings of the 
long subterranean gallery, he will find himself at its close in a 
rough chamber hewn out of the rock. It was in this cell that, 
in all probability, lived and died the most illustrious pilgrim who 
vras ever attracted to the cave of Bethlehem—the only one of tlie 
many hermits and monks who from the time of C.onstantiiio to 
the present day have been shclnued witliin its rocky sides, 
whose name has travelled beyond the limits of the Holy Land. 
Here, for more than thirty years, hesidc what he believed to 
be literally the cradle of the Christian faith, Jerome fasted, 
prayed, dreamed, and studied—here he gathered round him 
the small communities which formed the beginnings of conven¬ 
tual life in Palestine—here, the fiery spirit which he had 
brought with him from his Dalmatian birthplace, and which had 
been first roused to religious fervour on tlie banks cd the Aloselle, 
vented itself in the floml of treatises, letters, and comment.'irios, 
wdiich he poured forth from his retirement, to terrify, exasperate, 
and enlighten the Western world—here also he composed the 
famous translation of the Scriptures which is still the ‘ iiiblia 
Vulgata’ of the Latin Church; and here took place that jmthetic 
scene, his hast communion and death—at which all the world 
has been permitted to be present in tlie wonderful picture of 
Domenichino, which represents, in c-olours never to be sur¬ 
passed, the attenuated frame of the weak and sinking flesh—and 
the resignation and devotion of the almost enfranchised spirit. 

H. The interest o/ Naz.areth is of a kind different from that 
of Bethlehem. Its chief sanctuary is the Latin (Convent at 
tlie south-eastern extremity of the village, so well knowm from 
the hospitable reception it affords to travellers caught in the 
storms of the hills of Gilboa, or attacked by the Bedouins of 
the plain of Ksdraelon; and also, we may add, for the impres¬ 
siveness of its religious services, acknowledgal even by the 
stern Presbyterianism of Dr. Robinson, and the exclusive philo- 
sophy of Miss Martineau; where wild figures, in the rough 
drapery of the Ecdouin dress, join in the responses of Chris¬ 
tian worship, and the chants of the Latin Church arc succeeded 
by a sermon addressed to these strange converts in their native 
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Arabic with all the earnestness and solemnity of the preachers of 
Italy. There is no place in Palestine where the religious services 
seem so worthy of the sacredness of the recollections. But neither 
is there any where the traditional pretensions are exposed to a 
severer shock.* However discreditable may be the contests of the 
various sects, they have yet for the most part agreed (and indeed 
this very agreement is the occasion of their conflicts) as to the 
spots tliey arc td venerate. At Nazareth, on the contrary, there 
are three counter-theories—eacli irreconciloablc with the other— 
with regard to the scene which is selected for special reverence. 

Prom the entrance of the Franciscan church a ilight of steps 
desromls to an altar, which stands within a recess, partly cased in 
marble, but partly sliowing the natural rock out of which it is 
formed. In front of the altar, a marble slab, worn with the 
kisses of many pilgrims, bears the inscription * \*erbum caro bic 
factum and is intended to mark the spot on which the Virgin 
stood when she received the angelic visitation. Close by is a 
broken ])illar,f wliich is pointed out as indicating the space occu- 
pi('d l)y the celestial visitant, who is supposed to have entered 
through a hole in the rocky w'all which forms the western front 
of the cave, close by the opening which now unites it with the 
(‘hurch. The back, or eastern side of the grotto, behind the 
altar, leads by a narrow passage into a further cave, left much 
more nearly in its natural state, and said bj' an innocent and 
jdeasing tradition, which no one probably would care cither to 
assert or to refute, to have been the residence of a neighbour who 
looked after the adjacent house when Mary was absent on her 
\ i.>it to Plizaheth in Judaea. 

With tlie rivalry which ]>rcvails in the Kast on the subject 
of the Holy Places, it is not surprising that the (Jreeks excluded 
from the Latin convent shouhi have established a ‘ Church of 
the Annunciation’ for themselves at the opposite end of the 
town. But it would be an injustice to them to suppose that the 
contradiction was exclusively the result of jealousy. Without a 
word in the Scripture narrative to define the scene—without 
the slightest indication wdicthcrit took place by day or night, in 
house or field—the\jireeks may be pardoned for clinging to the 
faint tradition which lingers in the apocryphal Gospel of St. 


* Desi'lei ttie dUBciiltiefl wliich wf* are about to notice, there is the clumsy legead 
of the ‘ Mnuntain of Precipitation,’ too well known to neeii further comment or refu¬ 
tation. See Robinson, iii. p. Is7. 

f This pillar » one out of numerous instances of what may be called the ex¬ 
tinction of a traditional miracle, in deference to the spirit of time. To all the early 
travellers it was shown a« a supwtiatural suspension of a stone. To all later travellers 
it is exhibited merely as what it is, a broken column,—fractured probably in one of 
the many ossaulU which the oonveut has luffiired. 
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James, where we arc told that the first salutation of the Anpfol 
came to Mary* as she Avas drawing water from the S2)ring in the 
neighbourhood of the town. This spring—and there is but one 
—still bears her name, and in the open meadow by its side? stands 
the Greek Church, a dull and mournful contrast in its closed 
doors and barbarous architecture to the scileinn yet animated 
worsliip of the bVanciscan Convent—though undouhte<lly Avith 
the better claim of the tAVo to be considered an autlieiitic memo¬ 
rial of the Annunciatioif, 

But the tradition of the Latin Church has to undergo a 
ruder trial than any Avhich arises from the contiguous sanctuary 
of the rival Greeks. There is a third scene of the Annuncifithni, 
not at the opposite extremity of the little toAvn of Nazarctli, but 
in another continent—not maintained hv a hostile sect, Init 
fostered by the Supreme Flead of the Roman Church its(‘lf. 
On the slope of the eastern Apennines, overlooking the Adri¬ 
atic fiiilf, stands what inaA' Avithtiut exaggeration he ealhul 
(if we adopt the Papal belief) the Kuropean Nazareth, b'orti- 
fied by huge bastions against the approach of Sara<‘enic pirates, 
a A'ast church, Avhich is still gorgeous Avith tlie ofTeriugs of the 
faithful, contains the ‘Santa Casa,’ tl)C ‘Holy House,’ in wliich 
the V'^irgin liA^cd, and fas is attested by the same inscription as at 
Nazareth) received the Angel Gabriel. 1’he ri<licule of one lialf 
the Avorhl, and the devotion of the other half, has made cA ery- 
one acquainted Avith the strange story of the House of l.oretto, 
Avhich is Avritten in all the languages of Europe round the walls 
of the sanctuary: hoAV, in the close of the IJilh centiirA, it was 
first conveA'ed Ija'^ angels to the heights aboA'e Finnic, at the h<*ad 
of the Adriatic (Julf, then to the plain of Loretlo, and lastly to its 
present hill. But, though ‘the Avondrous flitting’ of the ‘Santa 
Casa’ Is with us the most jirominent feature in its history, it is 
far otherwise with the pilgrims Avho frequent it. To them it is 
simply a portion of the Holy Land—the actual spot on wliii'li the 
mystery of the Incarnation Avas announced and begun. In pro¬ 
portion to the sincerity of the belief is the veneration Avhich 
attaches to what is undoubtedly the most frequented sanctuary of 
Christendom. Not to mention the adoration displayed on the 
great festivals of the Virgin, or at the commemoration of its 
miraculous descent into Italy, the devotion of pilgrims on ordi¬ 
nary week-days exceeds anything that can be witnessed at the 

* Pnitev. Jacobi, c. xi. No special locality was known in the time of Jerome. 
Paula, be tells us, ‘ petciirrit Nazareth iiutriculam Domini :* evidently im^dying that 
the village generally, ahd not any particular object within it, was the object of her 
pilgrimage {Hieron, Mpitaph. Paul*). Kven as late as 1185 the grotto alone was 
known as the sanctuary of the Chnrcb of Nmaretb, as appears from the Itiuerary of 
Fhocas. 
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holy places in Palestine, if we except the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Easter. 

livery morning, while it is yet dark, the doors of the Church 
at Loretto are opened. A lew lights round the sacred spot 
break the gloom, and disclose the kneeling Capuchins, who have 
been there through tlie night. I'wo soldiers, swonl in hand, 
take their place by the entrance <)f the ‘ House,’ to guard it 
from injury. One of the liundr^d priests who are in daily at¬ 
tendance commences at the high altar*tho first of the hundred 
and twenty masses that are daily repeated. The ‘ Santa Casa ’ 
itself is then ligbte<l, the ^)ilgrinis crowd in, and from that 
hour till sunset come and go in a perpetual stream. Tlu; ^ House’ 
is crowded with kneeling or prostrate figures, the pavement 
rouiul it is deeply worn with tlie passage of devotees, who, from 
tli(‘ humblest peasant of the Abruzzi u]) to the King of Naples, 


crawl round it on their knees, 


while the nave is filled with bands 


of worshippers, who, ha\ ing \isited the saered spot, are retiring 
from it backwards, as from some, royal ])ri*senrc. On the Santa 
Casa ahme dcj>ends the sa<Medness of the whole locality in 
which it stands. Loretfi*—whether the name is derived from 


the .saen;d grove (Laiiretum) or the lady (Loreta) upon whose 
land tlu‘ house is Ixdieved to have d(*scendod—had no existciu'o 


before tlio rls(* of this extraordinary sanctnarv. '^riie long street 
witli its venders of rosaries, the palace of the? governor, the strong 
walls built by J^)pe .Sixtus IV^., the whole ])roperty of the rich 
plain far and near, are mere appendages to the humble (*difice 
whieli stands Avithin tlie C‘lmveh. And its genuiinmess and 
sacivdness has beiai affirmed bv a long succession of pontiffs, 
from lloniface Vfll. down to Pius IX. 

No one who has witnes.sed the devotion of tlie Italian people 
on this singular spot could wish to speak lightly ol the feelings 
it inspires. ^'et its connexion with the ipiestioii of the Holy 
Places of Palestine, as w(dl as witli the pretensions of the Church 
which fosters the double rlaiin of Loretto and of Nazaretli, de¬ 
mands an investigation that, under other circiimsfaiiees, might 
be deemed gratuitoys. The difficulty is not evaded by the <iis- 
tinction that the one is a house, and tin* other a grottij, because 
both house and grotto are asserted to enclose the exact locality 
of the Angelic visitation—to be eacli the scc^ik' of a single event 
which can only have happened in one. Hut tiiis is not all. If 
it were ]>racticable for eitlier, being once eoinmitted, to abate » 
its pretensions, it is palpable to every traveller who com¬ 
pares the sanctuaries that by no possibility cdh they ever liaA^c 
been amalgamated. The ‘Santa Casa’ at Loretto is an edifice 
of 36 feet fay 17: its walls, though externaily cased iu marfa/e. 


can 
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can be seen in their original state from the inside, and appear 
to be of a dark-red polished stone. The west face has one 
square window, through which it is affirmed the Angel flew; the 
east contains a rude chimney, in front of which is a block of 
masonry, supposed to be the altar on which St. Peter said mass, 
when the Apostles, after the Ascension, turned the house into a 
church. On the north side is (or rather was) a door, now walled 
up.* Notwithstanding that the monks of Lorettd and of Nazareth 
have but a dim knowledge of the sacred localities of each other, 
the ecclesiastics of Palestine could not be altogether ignorant of 
the distant but mighty sanctuary patronized by the highest au¬ 
thorities of their Church. They therefore show to any inquiring 
traveller the space which was occupie<l by the Holy House 
before its flight—the only space certainly on which it could 
have stood if either the Italian or Syrian tradition were to be 
maintained. This space is a vestibule in front of tlie grotto, 
into which the house is alleged to iiave opened. The alterations 
which the Church of Nazareth have undergone render it impos¬ 
sible to lay any stress on the variation of ineasurements, 15ut 
the position of the grotto is, ainl must always have been, abso¬ 
lutely incompatible with any sucli appendage as the Santa Casa. 
Whichever way the house is supposed to abut on the rock, it 
would have closed up, with blank walls, the very passages by 
which alone the communication could be effected. A comparison 
of the masonry of the so-called worksho]> of Joseph at Nazareth, 
with the material of the House of Lox'etto, may he considered no 
less fatal to the theory. Whilst the latter is of a kind wholly 
unlike anything in Palestine, the former is composed, as uiight 
be expected, of the grey limestone of the country, of which, no 
doubt, the houses of XKareth were in all times Ixuilt. 

To many it may seem superfluous to attemjxt a serious refu¬ 
tation of the most incredible of ecclesiastical legemis. But the 
claims of Loretto have been so strongly maintained by French 
and Italian (we happily cannot yet say English) writers of our 
own times—the faith of the See of Koine is so deeply pledged 
to its genuineness by bulls and indulgeuces,^as well as by custom 
and tradition, that an interest attiudics to it far beyond its intrinsic 
importance. Even if the story were accepted tlie embarrassment 
remains, for there is still tlie rival sanctuary, which is equally 
under the Papal authority. If the question of the genuineness of 
such a relic, and the truth of such a miracle, can be left unde¬ 
cided, it cither follows that the system of local sanctuaries is of 
no practical importance, or that on momentous points of practical 

* We have omitted, for the sske of 'perepsouitjr, oil the confeaseUl/ modern 
alterations. 

importance 
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importanco the Church of Rome is as little capable of infallil)ly' 
guiding its members as the Church of England or the Church 
of Cicncva. 

But the explanation of the origin of the legend has also a value 
as a general illustration of the history of ‘ Holy Places/ Nazareth 
was taken by Sultan Khalil in 1291, when he stormed the last 
refuge of the Crusaders in the neighbouring city of Acre. 
Prom that time, not Nazareth but the whole of Palestine, 

was closed to the devotions of bmropc. The natural longing to see 
the scenes of the events of the Sacred History—the superstitious 
craving to win for prayer the fa\'Our of consecrated localities— 
did not expire with the (Jrusades. The demand remained, 
though the supply was gone. Can we wonder that, under such 
circuinstances, there should have arisen first tlic desire, and next 
the belud*, that if Mahomet could not go to the mountain, the 
mountain must come to Mahomet? The House of Loretto is 
tin* petriffu tion, so to speak, of the ‘ Last sigh of the Crusades ; ’ 
its particular form suggested possibly l)y tlie Holy House of St. 
LVanc is at Assisi, then first atcpiiring its European celebrity. 
It is not indeed a inattiir of conjecture that in Italy, Avherc the 
temperament of the peo]>le most craves such stimulants, there 
Avere de\'oh?es Avho actually endeavoured to reproduce Avithin 
their own iininediate neighbourhood the very scenes of Palestine* 
One such example is the Chureli of 8t. Stephen at Bologna, 
Avitliin Avliose Avails are croAvded together A^arious chapels and 
courts, represimtiiig not only, as in the actual Church of the 
Sepulchre, the several scenes of the Crucifixion, but also the 
Trial and l^ission; and Avhich is entitled, in a long inscription 
afiixed to its cloister, the *■ SaiictaSancto|||m f iuia', literally ‘the 
Jr.ntsah'fn' of Italy.* Anotlier still more curious instance may 
be secui at Varallo, in the kingdom of Piedmont. Bernardino 
(^aiino, returning from a pilgrimage to Palestine at the close of 
the iifte(*nth century, resolved to select the spot in Lombardy 
Avhich most resembled the Holy Land, in order tliat his countrv- 
men might enjoy the advantages Avithoiit undergoing the priva¬ 
tions he had suffered Jiimscif. Accordingly, in one of the beau¬ 
tiful valleys leading down from the roots of Monte Rosa, he 
chose (it must be confessed that the resemblance is somewhat 
like that betAveen Monmoutli and Maeedon) three hills, Avhich 
should re]>rcsent rcsjACctively Tabor, Olivet, and Calvary; and 
tAvo mountain streams, Avhich should in like manner personate 


* This church was, at least in its foundation, considerably earlftr than t hat of Loretto, 
liaviiig been ihst erected in the 5th century. There is an excellent account of it in 
Professor Willis’s on the Architectural History of the Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre. 
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the Keclron and Jordan. Of these the central hill, Calvary, 
became the ^ Holy Place' of Lombardy. It was frequented by 
S. Carlo Borromco, and under his auspices was studded witli 
chapels, in which the scenes of the Passion are embodied in 
waxen figures of tlie size of life. The entire country round 
continues to this hour to send its peasants by thousands as 
pilgrims to tin* sacred mount. As the fceliiiffs which actuat<‘d 
Bernardino Caiino would natifrally have existed in a more fervid 
state two centuries earlier, when the loss of Palestine was more 
keenly felt, and the capture of Nazareth was fresh in every oiu^'s 
miiuL we can easilv iinaffliie that the same tcmh'iK'v wliich 
jwodueed a second Jerusalem at Bolopia and a second Pah'stinc 
at Varallo, would, on the seclud(?d shores r)f the Adriatic, Ijy 
some peasant's dream, or the rc'turn of some th'oatlaii chief frtun 
the last Crusade, or the story of suim? I'iastern vo^aixer landing 
on the coast of Romagna, jinaluce a second Nazareth at Fiunu? 
and Loretto. What in a more i^jnorant and poetical ag(r was 
ascribed, in the case of the Holy I louse, to tlie hands of ang(*ls, 
was intended in the case of the Holy S(*j)iilchre to have been 
litemlly accomplished by Sixtus V. by a treaty with the Sublime 
Port<? for its bodily transfercm*e to Roim*, that so Italy juiglit 
glory in possessing tlie actual sites of the conc('])tion, the biith, 
and the burial of our Saviour, 

111. Kvery one has read of the multitude of 1 Inly Placets w liu li 
cluster within and around the walls of Jerusahun. Kver since 
the occupation of the citj by tlie Crusailers, the same liKaiitu's 
have age after age been pointed out to jiilgrims and traiellers 
with singular uniformity. Here and there a tradition has been 
misplaced by acaudenlAor transpo.sed for conv<‘nienc<‘, or sup¬ 
pressed in fear of riiucule, or, may be, from honest doubts; 
but, on the whole, what was shown to Maumhwille in the four¬ 
teenth century, was with a few omissions shown to Mauiidreil 
in the seventeenth; and what Maumlrell h«Ts described with tlie 
dry humour characteristic of Ids age, may still be verificil by 
travellers who takes tlie trouble of procuring an intelligent 
guide. Sueh localities are curious as relic6 of that remarkable 
period when for tlie first and only time Palestine became a 
European province—as the scenes, if tliey may be so called, of 
some of the most celebrated works of European art, and as the 
fountain-head of some of the most extensive of European super¬ 
stitions. No one could see without at least a passing emotion 
the various points in the V^ia Dolorosa, which have been re¬ 
pealed again and again in pictures, and in legends, throughout 
the western world; the spot where Veronica is said to have re¬ 
ceived the sacred cloth, for which Lucca, Turin, and Rome 

contend— 
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contond—the threshold where is believed to have stood the 
Scala Santa, now worn by the ceaseless toil of Roman pilgrims 
in front of St. John Lateran. On these lesser sites it is useless 
to dwell In detail. Rut they possess one common feature wliich 
it is worth while brit'fly to notice. Some countries, such as 
Greece—some cities, such as Rome—lend themselves witli great 
facility to the growtii of legends. The stalactite figures of the 
f^orveian cave at once explain the origiti of the n 3 "mphs who are 
said to have dwelt there. 7’he deserted halls, tlie subtenanean 
houses, the endless catacombs of Rome, afford an ample field for 
the localisation of the numerous persons and events with which 
tl'o early Roman ecclesiastical history abounds. Rut in Jerusalem 
It is not so. The featureless rocks without the walls, the mere dust 


and ashes of the city within, n'pel the attempt to amalgamate them 
with the failles which are affixed to them, and which, by the very 
fact oi t!u‘ir almost imperceptible connexion with tlie spots in ques¬ 
tion. b<»tray their foreign parentage. A fragment of old sculpture 
lying at a house door is sufficient to mark the abode of Veronica— 
a br()I\(*n column, scjiarated from Its c^unpanions in a colonnade 
in tlic next street, is pointed out as that to which the decree of 
Rilat(* Avas affixed, or on which thci’ock cveAV—a faint line on the 
suriafo of a rock is the mark of the girdle Avhicli the \’irgin 
dropt to conviiict' Thomas. There is no attempt at subtle fraud, 
or ('Ven at j>vobability. The only handle perhaps, even for a 
legendary supcTstnicture, afforded by the sevnea ihcmseivt's is 
the n‘d and Avliite colour of the limestone rock, which, if the 
Sf'ala Santa or any part ol it Avere ever at Jerusahuii, mav have 
suggested the marks. Criticism and belief are alike disarmed 
by the cliild-like, and almost playful, *it, in Avhich the early 
pilgrims and crusaders must havt* gone to and fro, seeking for 
jilaces in Avhic li to realize the dreams of their oavii imaginations.* 

l*’rom these* Icssct memorials—the mere sport and exuberance 
of monastic traditions—wo pass to the greater, though still not 
the gn^atest, of the Holy Plaees of Jerusalem. They arc—tlic 
Church, or rather Mosque, of the Ascensiiin, on the top of Mount 
Olivet; the ChurchVontaining the tomb of the Virgin, at its 
foot; and the ‘ Ccrnaculuni,^ or Church of the Apostles, on Mount 
Zion. 

1. The present edifice of the Church of the Ascension has no 
claims to antiquity. It is a small octagon chapel situated in the 


* All iiistniclive example of the readiness witli wliich sevt^al localities were in- 
vented maybe seen iti Sicwiilfs uiieonscioits acroimt of the accommodarion of the 
Mahometan relics in the Mosque of Omar to<lhristiaii liistory during that short jieriod 
ill the twelfth century when it wae lu the hands of the Crusaders Enalisli 

Travellers, p. 40). 
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court of a mosque, the minaret of which is asrenclcd by every 
traveller for the sake of the celebnited view to wlii<‘h the world 
can oifer no equal. Within the chapel is the rock which has 
been pointed out to pilgrims, at least since* tfie seventh c<»ntury, as 
imprinted with the footstep of our Saviour, TIicre is no memorial 
to which we more joyfully apply our observations upon the slijrht- 
ness ot' ground with whicli many of the sacreij localities were 
selected. It would be pjiinful to witness any symptom <jf I'raud, 
or even the adoption of some fantastic iritk of nature, in connexion 
with such an event as is here comnvunorated, A deep rejndsion 
would be created in all but tlu* ermrsest minds wen* lluM'e, for 
example, anv such impression as that which is shown in the 
Chapel of I)omine Quo \ adis at Uoine, oroi St. Kadegonde at 
Poitiers, where well-defined footmarks in the stone indicate llie 
spots in which our Saviour is alleged to ha\e aj)peared to St. 
Peter and St. Kadt^gonde. Here there is oni\ a simple cavity 
in the rock, whi('li has no more rescmhlance to a human loot tlian 
to anything clsi*. It must have Ijimmi ehost'n in delault cjf an\ thing 
better ; and c<uild newer of itself hiwo suggested the eonnexion. 

It is not iinproI)nbIc tiiat the ('liurch eif the* Ascension marks 
tile site nil which Ilehma built one of the onlv two <'liur<hes 
whieli lOusebius asiTil)es to her —the* chinch • on the top ol the 
bill’ wh*>se glitteuing cross was tlie first thing that c aught the* c\e 
oi tlio pilgrimst who, in the age of Constantin** and of .leroiiie, 
approached Jerusah'iu from the south and west At the same 
timej a c ircumstance, on whicli Kusebitis lays great stn'ss, has 
been strangely overlooked bv most ol' tliosc* who have treatcal 
on tlie subject, and whicli, though it may not in\alidat<‘ the* 
identity of tlie positi^ of the aiicicmt church with the* jnc'sent 
inosqu**, certainly tlirows a new light upon the ohjec t for w liic h 
it was erectcwl. ‘A true* tradition,' he tells us, * maintains that 
our Lord had initiated his disciples in his s*'cret iiiystcric*s’ 
before* the A.sconsion, in a cave to whi* h, on that account, pil¬ 
grimages were in his time made from all parts of the Linpire, 
and it was to lionoitr this c ave, which Constantine hiin.self also 
adorned, that Helena Iniilt a cliiireh, in memory of the Ascen¬ 
sion, on the summit of the mountain. It is almost certain that 
Kusc*bius must refer to the singular (alacomb, commonly called 
the 'rombs of the Prophets, wliicdi is a short dixUiiice l>clow the 
tliird siiinmlt of Mount Olivet, and was first dislinrtiv notiec^i 
by Arculf in the seventh century, to whom wore shown within 

* .4^111'. I Kiirly Kiiglidi Travidlm, p, He s|)eAkii of tlie on which 

the improAfittii rrcnairui; bn* protMibly hf mcSiit tMSimorthhig* 

t Iberuiiym. Kpiioph. Haul, ' 

I Kusck Vit, Coiift., lit. 41, 43; Dnmut. vk 28| p. 2SS, 
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it ‘four stone tables, where our Lord and the Apostles sate,’* 
In the next century the same ‘four tables of Ills Supper’ were 
seen by Uernard tlie Wise, wlio speaks of a church bcin^ erected 
there to enininemorate the Hetrayal.t From tliat pcriofl it re¬ 
mained unnoticed till attention was again called to it by the 
travellers of the seventeenth century, in whose time it had as¬ 
sumed its present name. 

It is possible that what Bernard calls the church may have 
been the remains of the buildings wliich Constantine erected, 
and tliat the ruins, still discernible on the third summit, mav be the 
vestiges of the sacred edifice of Helena. It is, however, possible 
also (and the expression ‘ summit of the wljole inoimtain/ rather 
leads 1o this conrdusion), that, though in connexion with the 
cave, her church was built on tlio site which is usually assigned 
to it witliin the precincts of the jiresent mosque. But, wdiichcver 
be the east, it is clear from the laiiguairc of Eusebius that the 
spot whicli she meant to honour was not the scene of the As- 
f'cMisioii rt'^clf, but the scene of tlie conversations which prec*eded 


that and which wdc l)elic\ed to have occurred in the cave. 

Had this bren clearlv perceived much useless controversy w’ould 
liave ber»n spared. There is no proof from fluseblus that the 
plac(‘ from wliirh our Lonl might be presumed to have ascended 
was f'Vfr specified at all. Here was fas usual) the traditumof the 
cu/r, and notliing besides, and Helena fixed upon the site of 
lu‘r clmrcli partly (no doubt) from its cornmamling position, 
parllv from its vicinitv to the rockv lahvrintli in which the in- 
strm tions immediately preceding the Ascension were supposed 
to lia\e be*‘n delivered. It was reserv(Ml for observant travellers of 
our own time to perceive tlie impr>ssihilitv of rcc’onciling what is 
at present alleged to be tiu* s<*ene of the Ascension with the words 
of St. Luke, to whicli we must add its palpable contradiction to 
the whole character of the event. Kveii if the Evangelist had been 
less explicit in stating that ‘Jesus led out the disciples as far 
as Bt'thany,’ we should still have maintained that the sorliided 
hills { which overhang the village on the eastern slope of Olivet 
are as evidently appropriate to the entire tenor of the narrative, 
as the startling, wc might almost say offensive, publicity of a 
sjK)t in full view of the city of Jerusalem ’s wholly inconsistent 
with it, and (in the absence, as it n<»w appears, of even tradi¬ 
tional support) in every sense untenable. 

2. There are probably not many Englisbmen who, before the 


♦ Rady TraveU in Paleitins, p. 4. \ f IWd., p. 34, 

X That fipecially to which TiwUr assigns the name of Ujebel Sajach (Siloahqueile 
und Oclberg, p. 84). 
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diploinatical controversy which it has provoked, knew anything: 
of tlie Tonib of the Virgin Mary, the least known, but most 
romantic, sanctuary of any that is to be found in Palestine. 
Vet there are few travellers whose attention is not arrested by 
the sight of a venerable chapel, approached by a flight of steps, 
which lead from the rocky n)ols of Olivet among wliicli it 
stands, and entered by yet agiiin another and deeper descent, 
under the low-browed archer of a Gotiue roof, |:)roducing 
on a smaller scale th& same impression of awful gloom 
that is so reiparkable In the subterranean church of Assisi, 
* VoM must know,* says Maundeville,* ‘that lids Church is very 
low in the earth, and a part is quite witliin the earth. But I 
imagine that it was not founded so; but since Jerusalem luis 
been so often destroyed, and the walls broken <lown, and levelled 
with the valley, and that they have been so fdled again and the 
ground raised, for that reason the church is so low in the earth. 
Nevertlielcss, men sav there coinmoidv, that the earth hath been 
SO ever since the time that our Lady was buried tlure, and 
men also say there that it grows and increases e\ery day without 
doubt/ Its history is comparatively rcient. It is not men¬ 
tioned by Jerome amongst the sacred places visited i»v Paula, 
and, if on such matters the authority of the Third GtMieial 
Council t is supposed to have weight, the t«>mli of the \ irgiu ought 
not to be found at Jerusalem but at Lphesus. The authority, 
however, of a General Council has been unable to hold itsginuiid 
against the later legend, which placed her death and burial at 
tbp Holy City. Even tlie Greek peasants of Ephesus itself, 
though still jwJnting to the ruined edifice on the heights of 
Coressus, as the tomi> of the Patiaghia, have been taught to < on- 
sidcr it os commemorating another Panaghia than the‘Theo- 
Uk* 08,’ in whom their great Council exulunh (ireeks and Latins, 
unhappily for the peace of Europe, unite in couUuidiiig for the 
possession of the rocky sepulchre at the foot of Olivet—tlic 
scene, according to the belief of both churches, of that ‘As¬ 
sumption,* which has been immortalised by tiie genius of Titian 
and liaphael, and which, in our later ages, |iafl passed froBi the 
region of poetry and devotion into a literal doctrine* 

Close, however, to the Church of Uie Virgin is a in^ which, 
as it is omitted in Abbe Michon*s catalogue of llol^inacQS, we 
ought in consistency to pots over. Vet a few words -end perhaps 
the fewer the better~inust be devoted to the Garden of Getb- 


semane. Th at the tradition reaches back t o the oge of Constan* 
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tine is certain. How far it agrees with the slight indications of 
its })()sition in the Gospel narrative will be judged by the im¬ 
pression of each individual traveller. Some will think it too 
public. Others will sec an argument in its favour from its close 
pn)ximity to the brook Kedron. None probably will be disposed 
to receive the traditional sites which surround it—the Grotto of 
the Agony, the rocky bank of the three Apostles, the ‘terra 
dainnata' of the* Betrayal. But spite of all the doubts that 
can be raised against tljeir antiquity and the genuineness of their 
site, the eight aged olive-trees—now indeed less striking in the 
moilern garden-enclosure tlihn when they stood tree and unpro¬ 
tected on the rough hill-side—will remain, so long as their 
already protracted life is spared, tlie most venerable of their 
race on the surface of the earth ; of all the sacred memorials in 
or about .Jerusalem, the most alfccting and, except the everlasting 
bills tiicinsi'lves. most neaily canying back the thoughts to the 
events which they coiiunemorate. 

On the brow of Mount /ion a conspicuous minaret is 
pointed out from a distance to the traveller approaching Jerusalem 
from the south, as marking the Mosque of the Tomb of David. 
Within the precincts of that mosque is a vaulted Gothic 
chamber, which contains within its four walls a greater confluence 
of traditions than any other place in Palestine, after the Holy 
Sepulchre, It is said to occupy tiic site of the edifice,—it cannot 
of course be the very church iUclf,—which Epiphanius mentions 
us having survived the capturcof Jerusalem by Titus. That in the 
da^'s of Cyril there was some such building, in which he delivered 
his famous lectures, is evident from his own allusions. But it is 
startling to hear that this is the upper chamber of the Last Suj^er, 
of the meeting after the Kesurrection, of the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, of the residence and ileath of the Virgin, of the burial 
of St(>phen. If it were not for the antiquity of some of these 
pretensions—dating as far back os the fourth century, and the 
int(.Tcst of all of them—it would be haitlly worth while to allude 
to assumptions which rest on a foundation too fragile to heme 
discussion. A conjjecture might almost be hazard^, that 4he 
building, l)eing in ruins or of palpably earlier date than tbexsist 
of the city as rebuilt by Hadrian, had served as a cenveni^M 
receptacle for every memorable event which remained unatttuphi^ 
It is impomhle at least that it should be both the scene of <4^1^ 
* Coenaculum,* and stand within the {Hrecincts, or iat}ier;<«^m 
the vault of the Tomb of ,T^ belief th«t 

burial^fplaee of RoyA I^rnist, althor^ 

Cfariitiaits^^ows, ifldike, 
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vourecl, in a very elaborate arg^ument, to set up in preference the 
catacomb on the north of the city, commonly called the Tombs 
of the Kings, ilut the old site is maintained by many zealous 
upholders of the local traditions, as, for example, by Mr. Williams, 
in his ‘ Holy City,’* and all that we assert is the incompatibility 
of the claim to be at once the scene of David's burial and of 
the Last Supper. The Jewish feeling, at the commencement of 
the Gospel History, could no'^er have permitted a residence to 
exist in juxtaposition with the Royal Sepulciire. 

4, We nowi^ppi'oach the most sacred of the Holy Places; in 
comparison of which, if genuine, all the rest sink into insignifi¬ 
cance, and which, even if spurious, is among the most interesting 
spots in the world. It is needless to attempt on the present 
occasion to unmvel .gnee more the tangled controversy of tlie 
identity of the Holy Sepulchre.! Kverything, we believe, which 
can be urged against the claim will be found in the ^Uildical 
Researches’ of Dr. Robinson—everything which can be said 
in its favour in the ‘Holy City’ of Mr. Williams, including, 
as it does, the able discussion by Professor Willis on the archi¬ 
tectural history of the church. It is enough to remind our readers 
that the decision mainly turns upon the solution of two questions, 
one historical, the other tojwgraphical. It is commonly confessed 
that the present edifice stands on the site of that which was con¬ 
structed by Constantine, and the historical question is the value 
to be attached to the allegation that the spot was marked out in 
the time of the latter by a temple or statue of Venus, which the 
Emperor Hadrian had erected lor the purpose of polluting the 
spot believed to be the Holy Sepulchre by tlic Christians of his 
age. The CiUcifixion, as we all know on the highest authority, 
Iieing without the city, and the tomb in a garden nigh at hand, 
the topographical question is whether it is possible, from its 
position, that the selected locality could have been on the outer 
side of the ancient walls of Jerusalem. On the historical branch 
of the inquiiy we will merely remark that the advocates of the 
Sepulchre have never fairly met the difficulty well urged by the 
learned Dean of St. Paul’s,| that it is baldly conceivable that 
Hadrian could have had any motive in defiling the spot with 
heathen abominations, when his whole object in estaUiming bis 
Roman colony at Jerusalem was to insult the Jewl^^mid not the 
Christians, who were emphatically divided from them. It is 

™ Vo\. ii. p. 608. 

i* The qaeetion has slfst^ bsfen diieoiisd bv tie io so srtli^sn Dr. Robipton'e 
' Biblical Ueaearebn* (Q, K toI. 69, pp. I6M90}. - A sumuii^ of both aiilM of tbe 
quM^oQ is girsn in tiio mnmrof of Ch w iQ s l Aadquitioa^* 

April# 1863. '♦'-«* '■< V ^ 

$ Milman*f History of Cbrhtitaftf, vol, i ' 
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equally affirmed that Hadrian established the worship of Venus 
upon the scene of the Nativity, and it throws a further suspicion 
upon both stories that there is no allusion, either by Justin or by 
Origen, to the desecration at Bethlehem, though speaking of the 
very cave over which the Pagan temple is said to have been 
erected, and within a century of its erection. In the topographical 
question, while admitting the weight of the objection drawn from 
the ])roximity, to say the least, ot "the present site to tlie inha¬ 
bited portion of old Jerusalem, we yet* do not think that the 
opjwnents of the Sepulchre have ever done justice to the argument 
stated by Lord Nugent, and pointedly brought out by Professor 
Willis, which is derived from the so-called tombs of Joseph and 
Nicodemus. Underneath the western galleries of the church are 
two excavations in the face of the rock, which as cleaily form 
an ancient Jewish sepulchre as any thafVean be seen in the 
valley of Hinnom or in the Tombs of the Kings. That they 
should have been so long overlooked both by the advocates and 
o])|K>nents ol the identity of the Holy Sepulchre, can only be 
explained by tlie perverse dulness of the conventual guides, who 
call attention instead to two graces sunk in the floor,* which 
may possibly, like simihar excavations at Petra, be of ancient 
origin, but whicli, as Dr. Schulz suggests, may have been dug at 
a later period to represent the graves, when the real object of 
the ancient sepulchres had ceased to be intelligible—as the 
tombs of some Mussulman saints are fictitious monuments 
erectwl oyer the rude sepulchres hewn in the rock beneath. 
The names assigned to these sepulchres are fanciful of course, 
but their existence seems a conclusive proof that at some period 
the site of the present church must have been witliout the 
walls, and lends considerable probability to the belief that 
the rocky excavation, which exists in part perhaps still, and 
once existeil entire, within the marble casing of the chapel of the 
Sepulchre, was a really ancient tomb, and not, as is often rashly 
asserted, a modern imitation. 

Farther than this we believe that in our present state of know¬ 
ledge no merely topographical considerations can bring us. Even 
if these tombs should prove the site of the present Church to 
have been outside some wall, they do not prove it to have been 
the wall of Herod; for it may have been the earlier wall of the 
ancient monarchy ; and although it was satisfactorily established 

* Ev«n Mr. Carson, whilst arraiug for tbs antiquity of these tombs, iQ his gfsphte 
ftCOOunioftheChnrehtSpesb of tnciii u ^ hi Ae floor.* (^bsTera ifoaostertb, p. Iflfl.) 
Another slight hnoonmey tasy be noticed (p. S03), Iwosuse il conAiees the tenor of 
a very lifl«f«stfa»fMnativ«< th Ohn fc S g j fr * the stone where the wonwn stood dminy 
the anohMlng'iinth* die SMMwbeft the stood during the Cractfisiea,* The 
two spots art wide a]iart. ^ 
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that the Church was outside the wall of Herod, it would only 
prove the possibility, and not the probability, of its identity with 
the site of the Crucifixion. But, panting to tile full the doubts 
—and it may be more than doubts—which must always hang 
over the highest claims of the Church of the Sepulchre, we do 
not envy the feelings of the man who can look uinnovod on what 
has, from the time of Constantine.^ been revered by the larger 
part of the Christian world asfthe scene of the greatest events tliat 
ever occurred upon earth, and has itself boconio, for that reason, 
the centre of a second cycle of events, which, if of incompatalily 
less magnitude, ai*c yet of a romantic interest almost unequalled 
in human annals. It may be too much to expect that the 
traveller, who secs the uncertainty of the whole tradition, should 
partake those ardent feelings to which eveu a ninii so s(T]>ti(‘al 
as Dr. Clarke of the genuineness of the localities confesses, in 
the striking passage in which he <lcscribes the entrance of him- 
self and his companion into the Chapel of the Sepulchre; but its 
later associations at least may be felt by every student of history 
without the faintest fear of su]>crsfcition or irreverence. 

Look at it as its site was first fixed * bv the extraordinary man 


who from so many didcrent sides deeply alTected tlic fortunes 
of Christendom. Whether Ciolgotha were here or far away, there 
is no question that w^e can still trace, as Constantine or his mother 
first beheld it, the sweep of rocky hill, in the face of whic h the 
sepulchre stood. If the rough limestone be disputed, which 
some maintain can still be felt in the interior of the Clinpel of 
the Sepulchre, there can be no doubt of tlie rock which ctmtnins 
the ‘tombs of Joseph and Aicodeinus;’ none of that which in 
the ‘prison’ and in the ‘entombment of dam's head’ marks 
the foot of the cliff of the present Golgotiia; or of that which 
is seen at its summit in the so-called fissure of the ‘ rm'ks 
rent by the earthquake;’ none, lastly, of that through wliich 
a long descent conducts the pilgrim to the subterraneous chapel 
of the ‘ invention of the Cn>ss.’ In all these places enough can 
be seen to show what the natural features of the place must have 
been before the native stone had been ‘ violated by the marble’ 
of Constantine ; enough to show that we have at least the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the church is built on the native hills of 
the old Jerusal«ni.t On these cliffs have clustered succes- 


* We are, of eoutse^ not iguoront of Mr. FergOMon't ingeniout, wo may slmooteay, 
Mlliaut attempt to diijMove eVen tiie Coustautiniaii origin of fiio preooiit site; hut 
till be hae ibown (si btoargumoi^ reuairce) that Ums market-cJaoo of Jkruialem wa» at 
time in tbo why of Jd^oiot^bat (to omit ill other ol^tiatw) we canttoi think 
he bae made out say ease. 

Perbapel^ moet wtmle'fpsrt of Proftesor WTIBe^e masterly dUcuarloa of the 
whole suhj^ ie his attempt to tmtme the ork^hsal Iona sf the frouad,,—(8ectioi)e 7 
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sive edifices of the venerable pile which now rises in almost 
solitary grandeur from the fallen city. The two domes, between 
which the Turkish sheykh was established by Saladin to watch 
the pilgrims within—the lesser dome surmounting the Greek 
churl'll which occupies the jilacc of Constantine’s basilica; the 
larger that whicdi covers the Holy Sepulchre itself, and for the 
privilege of repairing which the world has so nearly been roused 
to arms—the Gothic front of the Crusaders, its European 
features strangely blending with the (Jhriental imagery which 
closi.‘s it on every side; the minaret of Omar * beside the 
ClirUtiun belfry, telling its well-known story of Arabian devo¬ 
tion and magnanimity ; the o}>en court thronged with buyers 
and sellers of relics to be carried home to the most distant 
regions of the earth ; the bridges and walls and stairs by which 
the immks of the adjarent convents climb into the galleries; 
the eliaiiihers of all kinds wliieh run through the sacred^edifice ; 
all these, and many like a]){)earances, unfold more clearly than any 
book the long scries of recollections which hang around the 
tatUwtl and incongruous mass. Ihiter the church, and the im¬ 
pression is the same. There is the place in which to study 
tiu' diverse rites and forms of tlie older churches of the world, 
IMiore alone (cxcej>t at 15elhleLeiu) are gathered together all 
the altars of all the sects which existed before the Koforma>« 


tioa. Tliere is llic bmbiiric splendour of the Greek Churchy 
exulting in its possession of Constantine's basilica and of the 
rock of ('!al\arv. There is the deep poverty of the Coptic and 
Syrian sects, each now confined to one paltry chapel, and which 
forcibly contrast witli the large portions of the edifice which have 
been gaiticd by tlie Armenians through the revenues in which that 
church of merchants—the (junkers of the East, as they have been 
justly called—so richly abounds. There is the more chastened 
and familiar worshijv of the Latins, here reduced from the 
gigantic pro]>ortions which it bears in its native seat to a 
humble settlement in a foreign land, yet still securing for itself a 
footing, witii its usual energy, even on localities which its rivals 
seemed most (irmly U\ have occupied. High on the platform of 


(yalvary, beside the Greek sanctuary of the Crucifixion, it has 
claimed a separate altar fur the Exultation of the Cross. Deep 
in the Anneniaii chapel of St. Helena it has seated itself in 


f Tlic minaret is said to stand on the fjH>t where Omar prayed, us near ttie Church 
at was compalibltf with his abstniiiiiiff frtmi its appropriation by offering up his pnyeta 
within it. Tilt story is curimuly illustrated by the aooount which Mkbon (p, 72) 
gives of the oooiiqiation of the * CoBoacuium^ bf the Kahometun^ A few Massultnoa 
in the last century* who were determined to get possession of the convent, entered it on 
the plea of its being the tomb of their prayers there, and IVom that 

mament it bcoMAt a HahomotonsanetoMi^* 
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corner where the throne of Helena was placed during the ^ In¬ 
vention/ In the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre itself, whilst the 
Greek Church, with its characteristic formality, confines its 
masses to the antechapel, where its priests can celebrate towards 
the east, the Latin Church, -with the no less characteristic bold¬ 
ness of the west, has rushed into the vacant space in the inner 
shrine, and, regardless of all the points of the coin])ass, has 
adopted for its altar the Holy Tomb itself, F'or good or for evil, 
for union or for disunion, the older forms of Cliristendom are 
gathered together, as nowhere else in Europe or in Asia, within 
those sacred walls. 

It would be an easy though a melancholy task to dwell on the 
bitter dissensions which have thence arisen—to tell how the 
Armenians stole the Angel’s stone from the ante-chapel of the 
Sepulchre—how the Latins procurecl a firman to stop the repairs 
of the dome by the Greeks—how the (ireeks demolished the 
tombs of the Latin kings, Godfrey and Baldwin, in the resting- 
place which those two heroic chiefs had chosen for tlieinsclvcs 
at the foot of Calvary—how the English traveller was taunted 
by the Latin monks with eating the bread of their house, aiul not 
fighting for them in their bhxKly conllicts with the fJrecks at 
Easter—how the Abyssinian convent was left vacant for tlic 
latter in the panic raised when a drunken Abyssinian numk 
shot the muezzin going his rounds on the top of Omar’s 
minaret—how, after the grcsit fire of 1808, which the Latins 
charge to the ambition of their rivals, two years of time, 
and two-thirds of the cost of the restoration were consumed 
in the endeavours of each party, by bribes and litigations, to 
overrule and eject the others from the places they luwl respec¬ 
tively occupied in tlie ancient arrangement of the Churches 
—^d how each party regards the infidel Turk as his best 
and only protector fn>m his Christian foe, Tliese dissensions, 
however painful, are not without their importance, as exhibiting 
in a {Milpable form the contentions and jealousies which from 
the earliest times to the present day have been the bane of the 
Christian Church; making mutual enemies dearer than rival 
brethren, and the common good insignificant in com)>arison 
with the special privileges of each segment of the circle. \ et 
let us not so past. Grievous ns are these contentions, we cannot 
but think that their extent has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Ecclesiastical history is not all controversy, nor is the area of the 
Church of the Hedy Swulchre ml all times and in all places a 
battlefield of Mfcts. vht ordinary occasions it exhibits mily 
tlie singular si|^i df different nations, kindreds, and languages 
wonhipping, eadi with ite peetdiar rites, round what they unite 
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in believing^ to be the Tomb of .their common Lord—a sight 
edifying by the very reason of its singularity, and suggestive of 
a higher, and, we trust the day may come when it may be added, 
a truer image of the Christian Church than that which is now too 
often derived from the history both of holy places and holy 
things. 

Tliere is one more aspect in which the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre must be regarded. It is not only the Church of all 
the ancient communions—it is also in a*special manner the Ca- 
tlunlral of Palestine and of the East, and it is there that the local 
religion which attaches to all the Holy Places reaches its highest 
]>it(;h, receiving its colour from the eastern and barbarous nations 
who are the principal elements in the congregation. Most of 
our readers will have derived their conception of the Greek 
Easter at Jerusalem from Mr. fairzon’s graphic description of 
the celcbraled catastroplie of ISJH; but as the extraordinary 
occurrem*es of thai year would convey a mistaken impres- 
si(»n of the usual routine, it may be well to subjoin an 
account <»f the more cuslomarv celebration of the festival. 
Tlie time to which our readers must transport themselves is the 
morning of Easter Eve, which, by a strange anticipation, here, 
as in Spain, eclipses Easter Suiulay. The place is the gallery 
of the Latins, wiicnee all I'rank travellers view the spectacle, 
—on the northern side of the great Rotunda—the model of so 
many Puropcau churches, and of which the most remarkable, 
p(‘r!iaps, tliat of Aix-la-Ciiapclle, was built in express imitation 
of the famous original. Above is the dome with its rents and 
patclies waiting to be repairetl, and the sky seen through the 
opeming in the centre, which, as in the Ihintheon, admits the 
light and air of chay. Below is the Cliapel ot the Sepulchre— 
a sljapeless edifice of brown marble; on its shabby roof a 
meagre cupola, tawdry vases with tawdry flowers, and a forest of 
slender tajicrs ; whilst a blue curtain is draw n across its top to 
intercept the rain admitted through the dome. It is divided into 
two chapels—that on the west containing the Sepulchre, that on 
the east contiining/he ‘Stone of the Angel.’ Of these, the 
eastern chapel is occupied by the Greeks and Armenians, and 
has a round hole on its north side, from which the Ploly Fire is 
to issue for the Greeks, and a corresponding .aperture for the 
Armenians on the south. At the western extremity of the 
Sepulchre, but attached to it from the outside, is the little wooden 
chapel, which is the only portion of the edifice allotted to the 
G>pts. Vet further west, but parted from the Sepulchre, is the 
cliapcl, equally humble, of the Syrians, whose jmverty has pro¬ 
bably been the means of saving from marble and deemtion the 
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so-called tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus which lie in their pre¬ 
cincts. The chapel of the Sepulclire itself rises from a dense 
mass of pilgrims who sit or stand wedged together; whilst 
round them, and between another equally dense mass which 
lines the walls of the church, a circular lane is formed by two 
circumferences of Turkish soldiers, who are there to keep order. 
For the first two hours all is tranquil. Nothing indicates what 
is coming, except that the two or three pilgrims who have got 
close to the aperture,'whence the fire is to spring, keep their 
hands fixed in it with a clench which is never an instant 
relaxed. About noon this circular lane is sud<Ienlv broken 
through by a tangled group rushing violently round till they 
are caught by one of the Turkish soldiers. It seems to he the 
belief of the Arab Greeks that unless they run the circuit of 
the Sepulchre a certain number of times the fire will not 
appear. Accordingly, for two hours, or moi’c, a succession of 
gambols takes place, which an Englishman can only compare 
to a mixture of prisoner’s base* football, and leapfrog.* He s('es 
a medley of twenty, thirty, fifty men, some of them dressed in 
sheepskins, some almost naked, racing and catching hold of 
each other, lifting one of their companions on their shoulders, 
sometimes on their heads, and rusliing on with him till he leaps 
on the ground, when a second succcM'ds. A fugleman usually 
precedes the rest, clapping his hands,' to which the others 
respond by the like action, adding wild howls, of which the 
burden is ‘This is the tomb of Jesus Christ—(»od save the 
Sultan ’—‘ Jesus Christ has redeemed us.’ What begins in 
the lesser groups soon grows in magnitude and extent, till at 
last the whole of the passage between the troops is continuously 
occupied by a race, a whirl, a torrent of these wild figures, wheel¬ 
ing round and round like the Sabbath of the Witc hes in Faust. 
Gradually the frenzy subsides or is checked ; the raeecourse is 
cleared, and out of the Greek Church, on the cast of tlie Ro¬ 
tunda, a long procession, with embroidered banners, supplying 
in their ritual tbe want of images, defiles round the Sepulchre. 

The excitement, which had before b$cn confined to the 
runners and dancers, now becomes universal. Hedged in by the 

* It ii powible that iii these performanen there may be some remiiiiscetice of the 
ancient funeral as those which took place rou;id tbe pile of Patroclus, 

An illustration which comes more home may be found tu Tischendorrs deecnpfion 
of the races at the tomb of the gregX Bedouin saiut, Sheykh Saleh, in the Penin¬ 
sula' of Sinai fRsisen, fl. p. 207-314), and in Jerome’s account of the wild fanatics, 
who perfonnM gambols exactly similar to th<)se of the Greek Raster liefore tbe rrputetl 
sepulchres of Jatm thi Rliibs, at Bamariat-iilitiMVTiiore Inporaro, voerhus 

latrarc canum—alios lutase vnputt et post tergum terram vsrtice tangere.— 

PauL, p. 113.) Poerfhly it was in par^y of s<»me such s|l«ctacles that the Latins held 
their dances in Sophia, tn ith* captirtwof Cimdteiitfaihidb> at tbe ftmrtii Cmsade. 
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soldiers, the two huge masses of pilgrims remain in their places, 
but all join in a wild succession of jells, through which are caught 
from time to time, strangely and almost aiFectingly mingled, 
the chants of the procession—the stately chants of the church 
of Basil and Chrysostom—mingled with the yells of savages. 
Thrice the procession paces round; and at the third circuit the 
two lines of Turkish soldiers join and fall in behind. I’he crisis 
of tlie day is apj^roacliing, and onp great movement sways the 
multitude from side to side. The presence of the Turks is 
believed to prevent the descent of the fire, and at this point 
they are driven, or consent to ’be driven, out of the church. It 
is difficult to describe the appearance, as of a battle and a 
victory, which at this moment pervades the church. In every 
direction the raging mob bursts in upon the trrxjps, who pour 
out of the building at the south-east corner. The procession is 
broken through—the banners stagger, waver, and fall, amidst 
the flight of priests, bishops, and standard-bearers before the 
tremendous rush. In a small but compact band the Bishop 
of Petra (who is on this occasitm the Bishop of ‘ tlie Fire,* 
the representative of the Patriarch) is hurried to the chapel of 
the Sepulchre, and the door is c losed behind him. The whole 
church is now one heaving sea of heads resounding with an 
uproar wliich can be compared to nothing less tht-in that of the 
(Juildhall of London at a nomination for the City. A single 
vacant space is left—a narrow lane from the fire-hole in the 
nortliern side of the tdiapel to the wall of the church. By the 
aperture itself stands a priest to catch the flame; and on each 
side of the lane, so far &s the eye can reach, huudreils of bare 
arms arc stretched out like t\w brandies of a leafless forest—like 
the branches of a forest quivering in some violent tempest. 

In earlier and bolder times the expectation of the Divine 
presence was raised at this juncture to a still higher pitch by the 

appearance of a dove hovering above the cupola of the chapel_ 

to indicate, so Maundrell was told,* and doubtless truly, the visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost. ^This extraordinary act, whether of 
extravagant symbolis^, or of daring profaneness, has now 1>een 
discontinued; but the belief remains—and it is only from the 
knowledge of that belief that the full horror of the scene, and 
intense excitement of the next few moments, caji be adequately 
conceived. Silent—awfully silent—in the midst of the frantm 
uproar, stands the 6hapel of the Holy Sepulchre. If any we 
could at such a moment be convinced of its genuineness, or 
could expect a display of miraculoas power, as^redly it would 


* Witti thlj^ anil uiw or two oiber •lighter Tariation^ the accooiitOf Mauiuirell, i 
the 17th ccntacy, ia an almoit exsot tauiscnpt of what ii still sssa, ^ 
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be that its very stones would cry out against the wild fanaticism 
without, and the fraud which is preparing within. At last it 
comes. A bright flame as of burning wood appears inside the 
hole—the light, as every educated Greek knows and acknow¬ 
ledges, kindled by the Bishop in the chapel—the light, as every 
pilgrim believes, of the descent of God Himself upon the Holy 
Tomb. Slowly, gradually, the fire spreads from hand to hand, 
from taper to taper, till at last the entire edifice from gallery 
to gallery, as well as througli the whole of the area below, is 
blazing with thousands of burning candles. It is now tliat, 
according to some accounts, the Bishop or Patriarch is carricnl in 
triumph out of the Chapel, on the shoulders of tlie people, in a 
fainting state, * to give the impression that he is overcome by tiic 
glory of the Almighty, from whose immediate presence ho is 
believed to have come.** It is now that a mounted horsc^man, 
stationed at the gates of the Church, gallops off with a liglited 
taper to communicate the sacred fire to the lamps of the Greek 
Ciiurch in the Convent at Bethlehem. It is now that the great 
rush to escape from the rolling smoke and suffocating heat, and to 
carry t!ie consecrated tapers into the strc;ets and houses of Jeru¬ 
salem, Ic^ads at times tp the violent pressure at the single outlet of 
the church which in 1834 cost the lives of hundretls. b’or a 
short time the pilgrims run to and fro—rubbing tlieir faces and 
breasts against the fire to attest its reputed harmlessncss. But 
the wild enthusiasm terminates the moment after the fire is com¬ 
municated ; and not the least extraordinary part of the spectacle 
is the rapid and total subsidence of a frenzy so intense—the con¬ 
trast of the furious agitation of the nfbrning with the profound 
repose of the evening, when the Church is again filled thnnigli 
the area of the Kotunda, through the chapels of Copt and Syrian, 
through the subterranean Church of Helena, the great nave of 
Constantinc*s Basilica, the stairs and platform of ( a]vary itself, 
filled in every part, except the one Chapel of the Latin Church, 
by a mass of pilgrims, who arc wrapt in deep sleep awaiting the 
midnight service. . 

Such is the celebration of the Greek JEaster—probably the 
greatest moral argument agairut the identity of the sjiot which it 
professes to honour, and considering the place, the tune, and the 
intention of the professed miracle, the most offensive imposture 
to be found in the world. It is impossible to give a precise 
account of the origin qf the rite. The explanation often offered, 
that it has arisen fin;^ a misunderstanding of a syml>olical 
ceremony, im htfrdly cittnparible with its remote antiquity. As 
early os the ninth centwy it was believed that < an migel came 

* Cumm's MonastsTwi^ 
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and lighted the lamps which hung over the Sepulchre, of which 
light the Patriarch gave his share to the bishops and the rest oT 
the people, that each might illuminate his own bouse.’* It was 
in all probability an imitation of an alleged miraculous appear¬ 
ance of fire in ancient^times—suggested perhaps by some actual 
phenomenon in the neighbourhood, such as that which is men¬ 
tioned in Ammianus’s account of Julian’s rebuilding the Temple, 
and assisted by the belief so common in the East, that on every 
Friday a supernatural light which dazzles the beholders, and 
supersedes the necessity for lamps, blazes in the sepulchres of 
Mussulman saints. It is a remarkable instance of a great—it 
ma}" almost be said awful—superstitioh gradually deserted by its 
supporters. Originally all the sects partook in the ceremony, but 
one by one they have fallen away. The Roman Catholics, after 
their exclusion from the church by the Greeks, denounced it as 
an imposture, and have never resumed it since. Indeed next to 
the delight of the Greek pilgrims at receiving the fire, is now the 
del ight of the Latins in deriding what in the * Annals of the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Faith ’ for this very year tliey describe (forgetful of 
the past and of S. Januarius at Naples) as a ‘ ridiculous and supei^ 
stitious ceremony,’ ^ Ah ! vedete la fantasia,’ exclaim the happy* 
Franciscans in the Latin gallery, * Ah! qual fantasia!—ecco gli 
bruli Greci—noi non facciamo cosiV Later the grave Armenians 
deserted, or only witli reluctance acquiesced in the fraud ; and 
lastly, unless they are greatly misrepresented, the enlightened 
members of the Greek Church itself, including, it is said, no 
less a person than the Emperor Nicholas, would gladly dis- 
amtinue the ceremony, could they but venture on such a shock 
to the devotion of thousands who yearly come from far and near, 
over land and sea, for this sole and sj>ecial object. 

It is doubtless a wretched thought that for such an end as this 
Constantine and Helena should have planned and builded— 
for such a worship Godfrey and Tancred, Richard and St. Louis, 
have fought and died. Yet in justice to the Greek clergy it 
must he remembered that it is but an extreme and instructii^e 
example of what every churc|i suffers which has to bear with the 
weakness and fanaticimi of its members, whether brought about by 
its own corruption or by long and inveterate ignorance. Ana 
however repulsive to onr European minds may be the frantic^ 
of the Arab pilgrims, we o^ht rather perhaps to wonder 
that thimivild creatiires should be Christians at (ui, than' ti^j^' 
bein^ such they should take this mode ojf expressing 
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votion at this great anniversary. The very violence of the 
paroxysm proves its temporary c^iaractor. On every other occa¬ 
sion their conduct is sober and decorous, even to dulness, as 
though*—according to the happy expression of one of tin* most 
observant of Eastern travellers*—they were not ^ working out/ 
but transacting the great business of salvation. 

It may seem to some a painful, and perhaps an unexpected 
result of our inquiry, that so great an uncertainty should hang 
over spots thus intimately connected with the great eveutb of the 
Christian religion,—that in none the chain of tradition should be 
unbroken, and in most cases hak'dly reach btyond tiie of 
Constantine. Is it possible, it is frequently asked, that the dis¬ 
ciples of the first age should have neglected to mark and com¬ 
memorate the scenes of such events? .Vnd the answer, though 
often given, cannot be too often repeated, that it not only was 
possible, but precisely what wo should infer fioui tlu^ absence 
of any allusion to local sanctity in the writings of the l*^an- 
gelists and Apostles, who were too pnifoundly absorhiKl in the 
events themselves to think of tlieir localities, too wrapt in ilu* 
spirit to pay regard to the letter or the place. The loss of 
the Holy Sepulchre thus regarded, is a testimony to the great¬ 
ness of the Resurrection. The loss of tlu* mangi>r of Reth- 
lehem is a witness to the universal sigiiificiuice of the Incarna¬ 
tion. The sites which the earliest followers of our Lord would 
not adore their successors could not. Tlic obliteration of tlic 
very marks wtiich identified the Holy Places was eiTccted a little 
later by what may without presumption bo called the providen¬ 
tial events of the time. The Christians of the second gcneratioii 
of believers, even had they been anxious to preserve the recol¬ 
lection of sites which were familiar to their fathers, would liave 
found it in many respects an impossible task after the defac ing 
ruin which attended the capture of Jerusalem by TiUts. The 
same judgment which tore up by the roots the local religion of 
the old (Uspensation, cb^mvw of secure basis what has since 
grown up as the local rebgton of th^new. The total uhliteration 
of the scenes in some instances is-at l^east %proof that no Divine 
Providence, as is sometimes urged, could have watched over them 
in others. The desolation of die lake of Gennesareth has swept 
out of memory |^aces more sacred than any (w*ith the one excep¬ 
tion of those at JierMslsm) that are alleged to^ lurMt foam jpre- 
served. The case of Bllhlefaem and the house of Nassrsth, wnero 
our Lord passed an ttMOodseioas infancy, and an unknown youth, 
cannot he compdkwd ifalrsancdtT'with timt * bouse* of Capernaum, 
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which was the home of his manhood and the chief scene of his 
words and works. Yet of tliat sacred habitation every vestige 
lias perished as thougli it had never been. 

But the doubts wliich envelope the lesser things do not 
extend to the greater,—they attach to the ^ Holy Places,’ but not 
to ^ the Holy Laud.’ The clouds which cover the special locali¬ 
ties are only specks in the clear light which invests the general 
gecigraphy of Palestine, Not only are the sites of Jerusalem^ 
Nazareth, and Bethlehem absolut-ly incysputable, but there is 
hardly a town or village of note mentioned in the Old and New 
T(*stairu‘nt which cannot still identified with a certainty which 
oft<rn extends to the very spots which arc signalised In the history. 
If Sixtus V. had succeeded in his project of carrying off the 
Holy Sepulchre, the essential interest of Jerusalem would have 
suffered as little as that of Bethlehem by the alleged transference 
of the manger to S. Maria Maggiore, or as that of Nazareth, 
were we to shares the belief that its holy house were standing far 
away on the hill of Loretto, The very notion of the transference 
btdiig thought desirable or possible, Is a proof of the slight con¬ 
nexion existing in the minds of those who entertain it bctweei| 
the sanctuaries themselves and the enduring charm whicli must 
always attac h to the real scenes of great events. It shows the 
differciire (w hich is often confounded) between the local super- 
stitifui of touching and handling—of making topography a matter 
of relighm—and that reasonable and religious instinct which 
leads us to investigate the natural features of historical scenes, 
sacred or secular, as one of the best helps to judging of the 
eveiils t»f wdiicli they were the stage. 

These * Holy Places ’ have, indeed, a history of their own, 
which, whatever be their origin, must always give them a position 
siniongst the celebrated spots wliich have influenced the fortunes 
of the globe. The convent of Bethlehem can never lose the 
.'issoclations of Jerome, nor can the church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre ever cease to be bound up with the recollections of the 
Crusades, or with the tears and prayers of thousands of pilgrima 
which, of tlicmsclvos, amidst trhatever fanaticism and ignorance, 
almost consecrate the ^alls within which they are uflered. Bui . 
these reminiscences, and tlie instruction which they convey, beu 
the same relation to those awakemed by the original and stU^ 
living ji^ography of Palestine as the later course bf ecclesiastical 
history bears to its divine source. The church of the Holy; 
Sepulchre, in this as in other as^ts, ^ a type of the history o£ 
the Church itself^ and the contrast Urns siiggeate4 
soling thui melancholy. Alike ha sacred topography in 
sacred history,, there is a wide and free atmosjj^liera 
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above, a firm ground of reality beneath, which no doubts, con- 
tarovcrsies, or scandals, concerning this or that particular spot, 
this or that particjalar opinion or sect, can affect or disturb. 
The churches of the Holy Sepulchre or of the Holy House 
may be closed against us, but we have still the Mount of Olives 
and the Sea of Galilee: the sky, the flowers, the trees, the fields, 
which suggested the Parables,—-the holy hills, which cannot be 
moved, but stand fast for ever. 


Art. V. —1. Ephetneridei Isaad Ca$aiib(mi^ cum Prwfatiane et 
Notis. Edentc Johanne Russell, S. T. P., Canonico Cantua- 
riensi, Scholsc Cartbusianor olim Archididascalo. 

2. Le Triumvirat Litt&aire au XVI Siecle; Juste Lipse, Joseph 
Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon. Par M. Charles Nisord. Paris, 
1852. 

O N his thirty-eighth birthday and the first year of his Profes¬ 
sorate at Montpellier, Casaubon commenced a private Diary. 
He continued to Keep it with a punctuality probably without 
parallel in the history of journalism, and which of itself indicates 
the man, till within a fortnight of his death in 1614. It is lite¬ 
rally ‘ Nulla dies sine lines.’ Wherever he went the current 
volume went with him, and he made a note, however brief, of 
the spent day before he slept. So invariable was the rule, tiiat 
on one occasion, having left the register behind when he slipped 
out of Paris for a night, his wife takes up the pen in his stead. 
^ Fcbruaiy 23 (1601). Ce jour dit M. Casaubon a«este absent, 
qae Dieu garde, et moi et les nostres avec lui. Amen.’ The 
daughter of Henry Estienne, though accustomed from childhood 
to'speak Latin in her fathers house, where the very domestics 
were compelled to talk like ancient Romans, makes her entty, it 
will be observed, in the vernacular tongue. Casaubon himself 
uiuformly employs Latin; or rather Grsem-Latih, so thickly is 
bis Diaiy sown with Greek phrases. T\e Latin is good, and 
i^'ows much Jheility in the aoaptatimi of classical language to 
modem and boosebpld objects. The Greek occurs Mm in low 
phrases and h^f tibeol^gidd isxpreUivnB oFtbe Byi^fine mint. 
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There is a hiatus of about three years and a half, between 1604 
and 1607, the fasciculus containing that period having been lost 
as early as the time of Meric (Jasaubon, who succeeded his father 
as prebendary of Canterbury, and deposited the MS. in the 
chiipter library, from whence it has been disinterred by Dr. 
Russell. It is in the regularity of the entries that the value of 
the Diary consists, and the Editor has exhibited a sound judg¬ 
ment in resisting the temptation fo select only the interesting 
passages. These are not very many; for a scholar’s life is 
seldom one of incident, and Iac has little else to tell than what 
he read and wrote, Casaubon does this minutely, but rarely 
mixes reflections or criticism, which were reserved for other MS. 
volumes, such as ^ indigesta,’ or for the margins of his 
books. Several volumes of suc*h Adversaria, compiled by Meric 
from his father’s memoranda, arc still preserved. Besides noting 
his daily scholastic tasks, Casaubon intimates, but very briefly, 
his family afl'airs, visits, journeys, letters, and conversations, in¬ 
cluding sometimes his expenditure. Public events arc little 
noticed, and only when they have interested him more tlion 
ordinarily. The loss from the omission of historical and political 
<Ietails is probably nothing. We can read anywhere of the battle¬ 
field and the council-chamber—show us, if you can, the domestic 
interior. W.c arc sated with state apartments, let us have a peep 
into the kitchen or the housekeeper’s room. 

M. Nisard, ignorant of the publication of Dr. Russell, bas 
drawn his materials from two volumes of letters, and other col¬ 


lections (among which are extracts from the Ephemcrides) which 
appeared at Rotterdam in 17U9. These be has used well, and, 
though the Diary enables us to deepen some of the lines, and add 
here and there a more life-like touch, his Casaubon is faithfully 
and distinctly drawn, and is in eveiy essential particular the 
Casaubon of the Ephemcrides. In that triumvirate, which forms 
the subject of bis agreeable volume, and which contains Scaliger 
the most brilliant, and Lipsius the wittiest scholar of his da^, 
our journalist represents laborious industry., In the age of the 
schoolmen, if the firs^had been saluted as Doctor Incf>mparabilis^ 
Lipsius might have been canonized as Doctor l^pidissimus, and 
CsMubon fairly earned the title of Indefatigabilis. Hayidg 
nothing excentric, about him, he will for this Very reason ^4 
better repr^n^tive man, and furnish a juster ideaof the ordiwi^ 
life of a claailcal scholar about a.d. IBw. . , a . / 

Isaac Cptaedlkm was bom at Geneva, Pebroa^ S 
and was thus t|io junior of Scaliaer 
Bias by more than ten years. His iath^ 
minister, who was forced to fly from his natite pioimmowlbw'* 

phin^ 
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phine, by the rigorous persecution which the Lormine faction, 
ruling in the name of Henry II., directed against 'the refonnetl 
faith. When the vigilance of the Inquisition was relnxed in the 
early part of the reign of his successor, Charles IX., Amald 
Casaubon was inviteil by the Protestant congregation of Crest, a 
small town in the department of Drome, to settle among them ns 
their minister. Here, sharing with his flock the jicrils and 
vicissitudes of that period of distress which culminated in the 
massacre of & Bartholomew, he passed the remainder of his life. 
For several years Isaac had no other instructor than his father, 
and his initiation into the rudiments of Greek was eflerted duri.ig 
one of their forcecl retirements into the sequestered lallejs of the 
Hautes Alpes. At nineteen, having .evinced his aptitude for 
learning, lie was sent to Geneva, the head-quarters of ('alvinisni, 
where the new religion had formed a college, of which Bera was 
then the tlirect<ir. Here he addicted himself specially to Greek, 
and soon attained such proficiency that he was pointed out by 
Francis Portus, w'ho was lecturer on that language, as his own 
successor. It may have helped to quicken the perception of his 
merits, that the performances which revealed it wore two fireok 
epigrams in praise of his master. A year or two after Portus* 
death, which happene<l in 1581, Casaubon was, on this recom¬ 
mendation, appointed to the post. The elevation may seem 
premature for a youth of twenty-four, and doubtless implied great 
merit; but the name of * Professor of Greek’ must not mislead 
us. When the age of the students was much lielow what it 
usually is now in our universities, suc^h a functionary, notwith¬ 
standing his imposing title, would find himself, as is the case in 
a Scotch university at present, engaged in teaching the very 
rudiments of the language. For this bumble drudgery older or 
more distinguished scholars would not often be obtainable, and 
thus it was that in that day so many young men filled the office. 
Even in the University of Leyden, and at Ae bei;|(ht of its early 
renown, Heinsins was lecturer in Greek at eighteen, whereas the 
newly-founded establishment at Geneva adtmiced veiy modest 
pretensions. It consisted of a preparatory School or eonw, with 
an academy or ‘anditoire’ anneaced to it, and though Ci^in hail 
wished to establish a chair in each of the faculties, ihe want of 
funds had jprevrated bfii proceeding beyoiul the moiit 
essential— HehreWjH^wA^ and Philosophy. Bot'Ikdffbiictioite of 
the professors wdite wider^than Iheir thW ObriidlpMIk ttphthie^ 
both Greek and dM&ik ’<|tibon, and sometimes HdtMnpt>^perb^^ 
during a vacancy ^blle the teaflher df RAnew was 

Jporofessor of OneiHSd itt georfmL VbaW jiodr ^were the 

tij^lefids may be gttibbrid fifom tM statometit, that Besa, who 

Was 
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was second pastor in the town as well as rector of the academy, 
received only 80Z. a-year. 

Geneva might appear to have combined most of the requisites 
which were needed for the erection and growth of a university. 
Politically uniting the honours of the name of Free town of the 
empire with all the solid advantages of entire independence, its 
recent successful resistance to the seigneurial claims of the 
Dukes of Savoy had inspired a sjfftit of^confidence and triumph 
from which has so often dated the commencement of a new es- 
istence for enfranchised states. The citizens were neither un- 
prcparetl nor unworthy to exercise their own privileges. Long 
habits of self-gnvcmmcnt, and the existence of two parties who 
contended by (constitutional arms alone within the bosom of its 
senate, had taught them valuable political lessons. When the 
better party, that of the friends of hbertj’, found themselves the 
stronger, they used their victory with the wise moderation which 
might Imve been looked for from men so trained. 

Geographically^ situated in the midst of nations speaking three 
great languages, there was much in Geneva to facilitate the iiii« 
migration of foreigners. This of itself was an inestimable 
advantage. The revival of university life in Northern Europe 
which set in about the middle of the sixteenth century cncoun* 
tered two great obstacles, neither of wdiich existed in the middle 
ages, and to the absence of which is to be ascribed the peculiar 
development of the schools of learning which the twelfth and 
thirteenth centUTics witnessed. These obstacles were, the reli¬ 
gious schism, and the fumiation of nationalities. The gradual 
gathering of the separate members of the European state-syatem 
into a few large monarchies with powerful antipathies was a 
decentralizing power which the attraction of a common literature 
might for a time rcsiat, but could never overcome. The neutral 
territory of Geneva offered a most favourable field for counter^ 
acting the dissociating elements of the new state of things. 
A Bavarian student at Paris was a stranger by the tide of the 
French pupils, os a French student at Pka was equally an alien 
among Ttneans and^Lombards. But at Geneva all were equaBy 
at home, or equally strangers. There ^ l^ros Tyriusve nullo djolh 
crimine agetor.’ A native of Gooeva, however much attadheB 
to his * patrie/ could^luve no nationali^, and he has none to this 
day* liks Athens df old^ the oity was the asylum, nod *mi|^ 
hare became the .sobeol, of the eest of the wprlcL Sco^cely aa^ 
of its iiOtirtrieas inlisdbitants at th^t epoah w^ nativas .of the 

? lacet*-<«G8dvm icame from Jhcavtly ; Sen fyam the Kivesnoia; 

^oftos^was a Grade, of Candia; Z>iodati an^ ^^orseBm bad 
migrated from JLucca, Facius from Vkensa ^ ^ %^Einhe»ips from 
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the Palatinate. At a time when its population was probably 
under 15,000 souls it contained 400 English refugees (1556). 
With these advantages of territory, situation, and liberal govern¬ 
ment, it might have been anticipated that the attempt made in 
the middle of the century to establish a university would have 
met with success. Whence came it, then, that the successor to 
the fading splendour of the Italian schools was not Geneva, but 
Leyden? That questitm is Answered when it is said tlmt the 
founder of the former college was Calvin. The success of Leyden, 
which had equally with Geneva Jo contend with the obstacle 
created by nationality, was due to its being based on tlie prin¬ 
ciple of religious toleration. The failure of Geneva was owing 
to its being wholly committed to the principle and spirit of 
religious exclusion. Leyden, in a a)rner of Europe among an 
illiterate people who spoke a semi-barbarous dialect, ha«l a bril¬ 
liant career and a universal reputation. Geneva, speaking the 
language of civilization, on the borders of the nursery of letters, 
remained a mere Calvinist seminary. Indeed, though both Calvin 
and Beza were among the most erudite men of their age, tluur 
object was not the promotion of learning. With them everything 
was subsen'ient to theology, and by theology they meant their 
own system, which, though undoubtedly profound, was eminently 
narrow and exclusive. They wonted a seminary to propagate * la 
religion,’ as the reformed doctrines were called, and wc need not 
wonder that a sectarian academy should have produced compara¬ 
tively little fruit. Within its own narrow limits it bore the stamp 
and impress of its founder’s vigour; but so rigid were its rules, 
that as late as 1796 no dissident, nor even a Lutheran, could be 
a citizen of Geneva, or teach publicly in the academy. 

The subjugation of university life at Geneva to ecclesiastical 
ends bad a powerful influence in shaping the character and 
course of Casaubon. It was in this society, the first for which 
be exchanged the pactemql roo^ that he mamed, and formed bis * 
fmn^hip^ and it was here that he passed the eighteen years of 
his life which intervened between his nineteenth and his tUirty- 
^enth year. At the time of bis appointment to succeed Portus 
in the Greek chair his paseion for literature possessed all the 
ardour of a first love. It broke out in the shape of notes on 
Diogenes L^aerfina-r-a characteristic choice^ as showing hie aarj^ 
taste for the tera^te, rather than for the vigorous asri pnurtical 
writers of ant^nitjr. Jfa, dedicated thiStinaugniiri assay 
lather, and: ibm diO^iBttiog of hia 

Iw^ed spa f^ 

7 ^* swie on^the JHoJj fijy(deiha« fine dungs 

hn^gennmtohawMteitphtehei^ wer forgot 

. Mvou I. rebuke; 
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rebuke; and, like Elwood’s remark to Milton, it took effect long 
after it was uttered. For the present his conscience was satisfied 
b} the composition of some brief notes on the Gospels, and after 
what was, perhaps, a forced labour, he betook himself to the 
unexplored and inexhaustible fields of Plato and Aristotle. 

His next publication, however, was a volume of corrections of 
Theociitus, which only deserves mention as being the produce of 
gratitude for the notice he n*ceived from the very celebrated 
man who has left the stamp of his name on all the Greek litera^ 
ture of the period—Henri ICstienne. In character they were 
sufficiently dissimilar; but as there was thirty years difference 
between their ages, disparity of temper was no bar to. a friend¬ 
ship which was cemented by community of taste. Henri Esti* 
enne, though not tiic greatest critic, was the most singular and 
orininal character connected with letters in that generation. An 
Hellenist‘de premiere force,* according to the measure of the 
time, he has no claim to be ranked with the triumviri; nor is he 
qpn^idered equal to iludeus, Camerarius, or Canter. But, consi- 
deling how little his temperament was adapted for a studious 
life, his attainments in classical learning must .excite our wonder. 
He was by natural constitution formed for stirring, and not for 
scMientarv intellectual pursuits: nothing less than the sphere of 
politics could have absorbed his restless energy; nothing below 
the first prizes in that arena have slaked his craving ambition. 
The son of a printer was excluded from the competition, except 
by the avenue of the Church, which was closed to the Huguenot. 
Hence, like so many other frustrate activities, his were obliged 
to find what vent they could in literary pursuits. The path in 
which his eccentric and chafing spirit was compelled to walk was 
marked out for him by the circumstances of bis inheriting his 
father’s name, and his stock in trade; but it was too petty a dis¬ 
tinction for him to be satisfied with emulating the beauty of 
typography which hod acquired for the press of Robert Estienne 
its European reputation. To Henri, * unus non sufiicit orbis 
he nspirra to be his own printer, corrector, editor, critic. His 
father, with a progflostie of the son’s unsettled temper, had 
direct^ by bis will that the famous Greek types which had been 
cast at the cost of Francis I. should not be removed from Genevt^ 
The spirit of Henri fretted at the confinement to* so narrow ti 
theatre ; he felt himsdf, as was said afterwards of Mad« de 
* trop grand poisson jpour notre lac,* and, like her, he rigbed fer 
Paris. Hettfi IV., who did nothing else for him, had the good¬ 
ness to intarceefe with the Council of Geneva to obfeha the isknnl- 
tnent of the bhfella in the father’s will; but die bride df 

the aonate^ thou^ docile to the despotim of tiiafr paaldfek, was 

• aroused 
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aroused by the interference of a foreign potentate. They cared 
nothing for the retention ip their town of the first Greek press 
in Europe, and Iheir resistance proceeded from their jealous in¬ 
dependence, Butithoagh the household gods of Estienne were 
thus constrained to dbide in one place, and though he liad there 
a wife whom he loved, at least of whom he has written most 
warmly, he himself was to be. met with anywhere rather than at 
home. From Naples to London he wandered wherever he could 
meet with MSS. and learned men, collecting the one, insulting 
apd quarrelling with the other; getting into scrapes with the 
police by his neglect of regulations, and escaping the consequences 
by his and the impossibility of detecting his country or 

his native tongue. Incessantly on the move, he collated Greek 
MSS. —the most sedentary of literary occupations—with the p«T- 
sevcrancc of a Bekkcr; found time to throw off more books from 
his too fluent pen than many printers have sent foith from their 
press; and printed more than many men have found leisure to 
read. His own compositions were not, it will be supposed, 4ff 
tbe most solid description; but consistcHl of a cloud of brochures, 
pamphlets, diatribes, prefaces, dedications, notes, obser>^ations, 
gehediasmata, libelli—the light artillery of the scholar. The 
matter is often iii ludicrous contrast with the title. His * Apo- 
logie pour Hcrodote * is the text for a string of scandal on the 
monks. He sate down in a mood of ill-humour to review the 
Latin of Lipsius—a fertile theme—and having written the title 
* De Latinitate Lipsiensi,’ he is wholly occupied with the Turkish 
war, which gave occasion to the wits to entitle the book ^ He 
Latinitate Lipsiensi contra Turcas.’ His own latiuity was far 
from being unexceptionable. He sbdwcd Pithbu several frag¬ 
ments of new editions of Roman authors, and on pressing him 
for his opinion received the significant answer that =he had hotter 
keep to his Greek. 

Ho trarelled, as was cnstomaiy before iSie days 6f passable 
loadi, on horsdback, but on a bigh-spifited Md metflesome 
Arab^ and not on tbe sparined backs th^ost-bonses. These 
seasons— icnr his tebnnng iiila^Aation* could not be idle—were 
daimed by %is mdse. An raigraon, dr a prologue, ot a 
was composted apd written m>wn, witbodt diawi|^ 
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the author of Marmion, his poetical excitement required a gallop. 
He talks as much of bis horses as Sully, and has sung the praises 
of one which he bought at the fair of Francfort; and bewailed 
in elegiacs the way in which he was jockey||i in a deal at Zur- 
zach. His equestrian feats intrude themseli^ into his gravest 
dissertations, and he will break out in the middle of a preface to 
A]N>llonius Rhodlus into an anecdote of how he once leaped a 
toll-gate on the high-road near Ffancfqjl:. Fifty different Latm 
versions of a single distich in the Greek Anthology attest at once 
Ids powers of versification, find the uneasy soul to which variety 
was tlie breath of life. When excitement failed him, as it did 
on several occasions during the three score years and ten fot 
which the machine continued to supply^ the incessant demands he 
made upon it, he fell into a state of the most utter wretchedness. 
His seasons of sadness were not ordinary dej>ression of spirits, 
for when ho was uniicr\'ed, the reaction was in proportion to the 
previous feverishness of his existence. He w'as then the victim 
of a satiety or loathing of his usual occupations, and he could not 
even enter his libraiy without shading his eyes with his band to 
avoid the sight of ids books. He complained that he could no¬ 
where find a description of ids disease, but the simpl^truth was, 
that his commanding energies, made for manly strim, rebelled 
from time to time against die pedant's vocation to which they 
were condemned. 

It is impossible to allude in the most cursory manner to the 
endless diversity of Henri Estienne’s writings, and this teeming 
pamphleteer wsa the compiler of one of the most laborious 
monuments of erudition that was ever produced in any age—the 
famous Greek Thesaurus, which has oitly been recently super¬ 
seded, and which was of itself a sufficient task for one indus¬ 
trious life. 

It was at the time when Estienne's fortunes were on the decline^ 
owing to the excess of his undertakings, and specially to the 
vast expense of pobUshing the * Thesaurus,’ that Casaubon came 
first within his orbit. The young professor began by courti^ 
the notice and the Itbrary of the great Philomath, but soon ilt- 
duded in his devotion the printer’s fair daughter Floreni^ 
£stiezme-s passion for the collection of MSS. was accompaid^ 
an equally alert jealousy in their custody. He bad amaaeefi 
l^reit ^easuies of the sort, and guarded them as ItiSaax 
their gold irom every invader except the and &A 
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worms. He was averse, it is said {Scaligeranc^^ to the match 
with Casaubon, but Casaubon could more easily obtain his 
daughter than one of his MSS. He was as unwilling to restore 
the works he had borrowed as to lend bis own, and l^unclavius 
had to dun him f*a series of years to get back a Xenophon. 
To enter his library was strictly forbidden, not only to strangers, 
but to his family. To open it by stealth, and^ hunt for a book 
among the disordered heaps, during one of his long absences, 
was, says Casaubon, * as mighty an undertaking for them as the 
siege of Troy,* and when they hac^ accomplished the feat, they 
trembled with apprehension lest the impetuous old Grecian 
should detect what they had done. The paternal opposition to 
the suit w*as probably less disinclination to the match than a fear 
that the son-in-law would extort the key of the book-room. 
Casaubou’s mode of laying siege to daughter and library at once 


was quite in cliaracter. Estienne liad printed two editions of 
Theocritus, and till he should himself think proper to publish a 
third, these two must have been, in his own opinion, incapable 
of being improved on. It would never have entered into any 
head less simple and unworldly than Casaubon’s to think of re¬ 
commending himself by publishing ^Lcctiones Thcocriticse;’— 
by re-editilig over an editors head, Scaliger had been mightily 
indignant when Henri Estienne had presumed to tamper with 
some of his emendations. * Omnes quotquot edidit libros, etiam 
meoif cormmpit * (Scaligexana), This was high treason, and it 
might seem petty treason for Casaubon to meddle in his turn 
with the readings of Henri. He only assumed, however, to be 
the moon following in the wake of the sun, and a deprecatory 
preface and proper submissions caused the offering to be gra¬ 
ciously accepted. The great merits of Casaubon, and the reflection 
that a son-in-law who promised to be so learned a Grecian mi^ht 
be useful in executing some of the numerous projects which 
multiplied on him as he waned in years, weighed wi^ Estienne* 
Thg author of the * Lectiones I'heocriticss ’ was frankly admitted 
into his friend^ip and bis honse^ and in 1586 married tus 
daughter* How ,tenderly Casaubon was. attached to her every 
po^ of the . bears, abundant evidence, and the retamed w 

ai^rtion; is no appearance of her sharing,,aaM*i'filM4 

supposes, in het busband's pursuits. On the ooanax]^ we riafar 
that sbe was a we^ woman, and, though we besd^ nodiim 
the untuhabieinbiunaTs of Hookas it is.eyadent 
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and a numerous family seem never to have introduced domestic 
discord. 

Casaubon had rushed into print early, not to say precipitately; 
but, as we should scarcely regard the ^Diogenes Laertius’ as 
more than an exercise for a degree, it may h% thrown out of the 
account, and thenceforward we shall see him forming himself for 
the editorial functions wliich made his great reputation by long, 
silent, and laborious study. Matrimony did not detain him long 
from his books. This was his Philosophy and Jurisprudence 
period, of which the former with him meant Aristotle and Plato, 
and in the latter he had the assistance of the eminent Julius 
Pacius, the pupil of Raymond Sully, the master of Peiresc. 
We are not surprised to find that the next e\cnt have to 
record is that he fell dangerously ill. During his compulsory 
abstinence from study his father’s rebulce of his profane pursuits 
came back strongly upon him. He registered a vow that, should 
he regain his strength, -he would give his time exclusively to 
sacred authors. No sooner was he in a condition to re-enter his 


study, than he threw himself with ardour upon the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, and the oriental tongues, devouring the rabbis, 
and astonishing Chevalier, his Hebrew instructor, by the rapidity 
of his progress. His skill in student-craft shortly cooyinced him 
that, oven with a view to the understanding of the sacred books. 


it was a false system which would confi 0 e the mind to them 
alone, lie got back to tiie classics, and before long was as 
much engrossed by them os ever. Rut now it was not philosophy; 
for which, in truth, though he superintended an edition of Aris- 
tolle, he had no vocation. He fastened upon authors more con¬ 
genial to his tastes, and during the first ten years of married life, 
he successively brought out Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Polyapnus (an Ed. Princeps), Apulius, Suetonius, and what re¬ 
main, the most characteristic, if not the happiest specimen of his 
editing, the Characters of Theophrastus. All this while he con- 
tinueil to lecture his pupils, and, though confined by the ^no- 
rance of his auditors to humble ground, he himself applied to 
all the books he read in class the critical skill of a master. 


copies of the tragCdians, of Hesyebius, StephanuS Byzantius, 
Synetius, Epictetus, bear evidence in their margins of his nii» 
Wearied labour, the results of which*—-the mere sweepings of his 

always at the service of his frien*ds. He had fiX)q4 
res on Atbonsuc as the subject for bis otm 
4ad for some time been making corrections of tb^it 


still 
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still only in bis thirty-fifth year, and there was but one man in 
Europe to whom he could look up as his superior in Greek. 

Scaliger had just (1593) removed to Leyden. In his retire¬ 
ment near Tours, he had been waited on by a deputation, 
humbly praying t^t it would please his lordship to deign to 
become the hope and light of the studies of the Dutch Uni¬ 
versity. He might dictate his own terms. Let him but give his 
presence and his name; let him but occupy* the professorial 
chair, and he need never descend to the lalx>ur of lecturing. 
On this condition, and after once flatly refusing their proposals, 
Scaliger bad consented. It was pow that Casaubon presented 
himself before the ‘ King of Letters ’ with his humble petition. 
* He had debated it long,’ he said, ‘ and ventured on the step 
with fear* and trembling. For if be knew him to be a man, 
and one both amiable and condescending, be knew also that an 
intellect occupied in fatlioming the mysteries of knowledge ought 
not lightly to be intruded on. In this spirit he presumed to 
knock at the gate of bis friendship to ask for admission, in¬ 
cluding the favour of his advice and correspondence.’ lie 
receiv^ a gracious reply, and in return submitted a specimen of 
his Atbenseos. It was slightly commended by Scaliger, witli the 
cold addition, that ho cotdd, if it were worth while, point out 
blemishes. Casaubon, not repulsed, and sincerely anxious for 
the credit of his work, implored Itim in the most submissive 
terms not to keep back anything he had to say of his emenda¬ 
tions. Scaliger was disarmed by such an entire surreuder at 
discretion. He protests with arre^ant humility that he was not 
so vain as to correct Casaubon, that he bad never read anything 
more«dmirable than the notes on Athenteus, and that be was nut 
ashamed to avow that there were inniunerable thin^ in them 
which he had learned for the first time, and that bu ambition 


was to be esteemed not the least contemptible of those who called 
Oteaubon master. The master undeiatuod well enough what 
these eflhsiona ware worth. He was not so. simple as to take 
Scaler at his woid, and hia diaeistioa waaoHu finally to ripen 
into a seam alHamw, an acquaintance opened on the rotten 
foundation df miitBal flattery. IJh deticad hfmake a pUgrimage 
to King Jotefdt £b Holhuid, and laid two hundred yeitlm 
crowns in a maso o£ telvd to defiay^ the expenses of tho 
The coretem op po r t u nity never arrived^ aiM ha wa» obiis^>n| 
content himssl/ wriflu hatiiig * knocked at the gpta of Sdau^^ 
iriendsfaip/ fltey never aaeV their 

onb broken by dM^jVid iaoae of the tnoib.inMlriMilii 
adWtion of ewMba of CSssatthon. ^ ! 

By tune our ZHjuirt. had by hib iiimiejilfi 
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editions achieved a reputation in France and Germany. He had 
also formed connexions^ not merely among scholars^ but with a 
wide circle of men of rank and eminence.. To one of these 
patrons was owing his removal—^promotion it can scarcely be 
railed—from the city which was at once his native and hia 
adopted country, and in which he bad struck all the roots, do^ 
inestic and social, that give a man a hold on the ^ solum patriae/ 
He was undoubtedly attE^hed to Geneva, yet he deserted it fim 
a pobt, which olTmng hirn no betier prospects than the one he 
was lca\ing, exposed him to charges of discontented, capricioua 
disposition. The imputation, taken in connexion with a confess¬ 
edly somewhat querulous temper, cannot be pronounced altc|>- 
gether unfounded; yet the motives for his leaving Geneva ai« 
apparent enough, and have not been sufficiently considered by 
his biographers. His father-in-law was a most inconvenient 
and troublesome neighbour; and bis slender salary was ill-paid^ 
parti) from the emptiness of the treasury, partly from the liulo 
estimation in which bis functions were held by the long- 
rloakinl party who adminisU*rcd the affairs of the Calviulstio 
republic. The atmosphere of the place was pre-eminently theo* 
logical; and though Casauhon the man was esteemed, liked, 
loved, Casauhon the scholar was not appreciated at a schoWa, 
value. His scrupulous attendance at four sermons per week waa 
of more worth than the most profusely learned expositions frvHBr 
the professorial chair. Here were sources of disgust enough^ 
and it took no mure then than it does now to make a man whose 
jmsition is uneasy desire to improve it by change of place. The 
fallacy of attempting to escape social annoyancea by the ospev 
dient is only to be detected by trying the cxperimeiU.. 

He was thus in a mood to accept any promising opening^ 
whicli might present itself. Proposals had bron made from unif* 
vcrsitics in the United Provinces—from Leyden, and Franeker;;. 
but they were neither very hearty or very distinct. The only 
tangible offer came from Montpellier, and this bad beeaobtainedk 
for him by tlie influence of one of his powerfiol and waxmestt 
friends. Canaige de Fresno, a nobleman, of rank,, and of gxatUk 
credit at court, had kpen lately sent by Head IV. intiatim spudlk 
as president of the Camber. (miparUe) of Languedoc*. Athiig. 
susmstitm the town council of MontpeUier, as early, as 
hi|a n fy>de overtures to Casauhon. They w^ 4ot very 
i^^Sbeuiielvefi Mont|>ellier was as poor as Geneva; and beja 
li^^€||bieva, closidy bound up with the Huguenot 
siuslfy hCiil the embarrassment under which>the 

CasanS>oaplnyed^e^ 
the fw^Be from Goaevai. ^ 

ixeceive 
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receive some more eligible invitation. Two years passed away, 
and nothing else offered. TJie Government at Geneva did not 
take the hint, and would not, or could not, augment his stipend. 
The council of Montpellier, still prompted by De Fresne, renewed 
their instances, and Casaubon gave a tardy consent It would, 
at least, remove him from Geneva, and bring him into France, 
where alone, if anywhere, he could look for'preferment Henri IV., 
who was on the point of completely accommodating the pro¬ 
tracted religious troubles, would have preferments to dispense, 
and obscure hints were thrown out of Royal favour. 

The university of Montpellier did not rank high. Its reputa¬ 
tion rested almost entirely on its medical schools; though even 
in this department its fame was on the wane. Since the time 
when, on the ruin of Cordova, it had risen to be the first uni- 
versi^ of its class in the south-west of Europe, the throngs of 
students had dwindled, and four regius professors of physic, 
salaried from the treasury, now alone represented the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators in anatomy, whom the payments of 
the pupils had once sufficed to maintain. It still continued, 
however, to rank next after Paris, and to be an M.D. of Mont¬ 
pellier was a sufficient title to practise anywhere. The number 
and severity of the examinations, sixteen of which had to be 
passed before the doctor’s hood could be assumed, stamped a 
peculiar value on the degree, just as the facility wfth which the 
payment of fees secured the discredited appellation at Valencia 
bad occasioned the saying, * Doctor de Valenza, Longa Koba, 
corta scienza.’ But medicine formed a faculty apart, which had 
its own university officers, who took precedence, and disclaimed 
connexion with the other faculties which had grown up by its 
side. In the faculty of laws the University possessed a teacher 
of some renown, William Rankin; in arts its celebrity was 


wholly provincial, as might have been expected from the fact 
t^t while the chairs of physic and anatomy were submitted to 
competition, those in arts were the patronage of the town council. 
Tf t^e was litde distinction in the position, there was no pecu¬ 
niary equivalent. When we find that the regius professors of 
medicine ii^ceivi^ only 600 francs, ere sbaU not expect that the 
teachm in what were considered the inferior fjsculties w'ould be 
highly'^d.^. The evil was co-extensive with lette^^ where- 
ever there mcifted a full head it was almost sure.tohw wxsoinpa^ 
bled by an emf^y purse. Bacon complaineij^ in bu 
of Leamm^ of * w smallness and meannafa of 
in. oMt is assjigned unto the public letdttve*. In ^ uni- 
" fibtintuM of due ‘realm, which I take to be ciithe best endowed 
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the flourishinp: state of learning than the honourable and plentiful 
salaries of such readers.’ 

ilut little tempting as were the terms, they were not per¬ 
formed. They had promised him, besides his stipend, a house 
and firewood; tlie lattq^' a costly item in a locality removed from 
the great hnests, and where tlie c-old in winter is occasionally 
intense. j\either <-ondition was kept. He had to spend the 
first winter in two little rooms hired at^his own cost, and not a 
tenth part of the wood was supplied. When, at last, they found 
Jiiin a house, he had to pay lor it himself, and they immediately 
dculucted the first year’s rent, vlO francs, from the first half-year’s 
stipend, which had been promised, but was not paid, in advance. 
Thev had enjjaired to irivo him fi'ur hundred and fifty francs 
towards furnishing the dwelling tliey had omitted t(» provide, and 
he coulrl only get two-thirds of tlie sum. Disgusted with their 
faithh'ssness and their parsimony lie seriously thought of retracing 
his stej)s to Cleneva, 

riiesc' ditlicnlfies, liow'CAer, w(*re owing to want of means more 
than to want of will on the jiart of his patrons. The disasters of 
the (Mvil wars had exhausted all the parties in Fiance, and they 
])aid him as tliey could, in little sums at a time. lJut what was 
wanting in lucre, was in some degree' compensated by the appvc- 
i ialion whieli was denied him at (leiicva. Deputations from the 
corjioration and the university met him on his arrival a mile from 
the l itv. His course was attended not onlv by the scholars, hut 
by ni(‘n of learning and eminence, of whom he found no lack at 
Montpellier. He sc'lcclcd for his subject, with a view' to attract 
the legal students, the Laws and Civil Aflhirs of the Roman 
Republic, His prelection, as was usual in all the faculties, 
physic as well as arts and theology, was in the Roman tongue. 
His inaugural discourse was W'ritleii; his sul)sequent lectures 
were spoken from notes. Tlicy consisted of detached remarks, 
or a running comment on some text, such as li<»ok iii, of ‘Cicero 
dc Legilms.’ His long, correct, but dull, sentences, largely in¬ 
terlarded with (jrrcck; his profusion of learned illustration and 
([uotation, which overloaded his subject, and the purely philo¬ 
logical character of his course, wore not at all adapted for general 
popularity. To account for bis drawing an extra-academical 
audience, wc^ must consider, besides thc^ erudite taste of the age, 
the novelty of the exhibition, the celebrity of his name, and the 
dedire of the authorities to do honour to their selection. He 
now, for the first time, tasted the gratification of public homage, 
and witneassed in person the general reccignition of bis unrivalled 
attainments. Medicine was the ancient boost of Montpellier; 
law, which formerly had been monopolized by Poitiers, had more 
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recently begun to flourish among them: and Casaubon, they said, 
had at last brouffht the classics. He exerted himself to the 
utmost to meet their expectations. Too wise and too modest to 
be made vain, he felt the applause Avhich attended his course to 
be less the reward of past labour than incitement to further 
researcli. He gave up all his days to preparation for the lecture- 
room. Ilis subject obliged him to be at once jurist and philo- 
loger, and great as were Jiis acquisitions, he was fully conscious 
what regions of knowledge were still unexplored. 

This bright season in x life of^ gloom was of short duration. 
The novelty wore off; the audiences fell awiiy, and the niggardli- 
ness of tlip town council began to be seriously felt. He relapsed 
into his habitual desjiondency about his family affairs, and a 


severe illness came to aggravate his mental distress. The chancery 


of Paris, even on the personal solicitation of Rankin, refused to 


issue the letters of natiiralixatioii which had been prouiis(*d him, 


cxcej)t at an exorbitant fee, which Casaubon declined to pay. Ho 


had never contemplated Montpellier as a j)erinanent residence, 
and the mortifuations he experienced increased his impatience 
to leave it. He oidy coveted such a provision as should release 
him from the drudgery of teaching, and enable him to give his 
whole time to his books. In these he found his sole relief from 


vexations, and returning to his ‘Athcnnc'us’ he again began to 
read with a view to edit. We survey with despair tlie stupendous 
monuments of the ermlltion of the time, and conclude that then; 
were giants in the earth in those days. With more iron in llie 
globules of their blood than we find in ours, the secret of their 
achievements is in their industry, and not in tlieir force of mind. 
Sustained labour, prolonged to an advanced period of life, was as 
much the rule tlien as it is tlie exception now. Here is a man, 
at forty, who is in his own department of letters at the piimaele 
of fame, and who has already secured whatever promotion is 
within his reach, toiling on at productions which could be no 
further source of fame or profit. He would have hailed a bene¬ 
factor of mankind in the being— 


‘ Who first invented work, and bound tM free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 
To tliat dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood!’ 

Before he emigratetl to France he had formed a connexion 
with a wide circle of distant friends, entailing a heavy corre¬ 
spondence. Letter-writing, not on business, but on literary topics, 
took up much ^f his time, and he paid the tax grudgingly. 
Though a quick-tempered, he was a warm-hearted and affec¬ 
tionate man, and he soon conciliated a muaerous ^ set of fresh 
friends in his new phee of residence. The lasbioiiable era of 
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Montpellier had not yet commenced. Fifty years later it had 
become a great winter resort for health or pleasure; and dress, 
visiting, and fashionable company had transformed it from a 
Huguenot fortified town to a lively watering-plac^e. Edward 
Browne, son of Sir Thomas, who visited it in 1664, while he 
reports highly to his* father of its medical school, is no less 
charmed with its society:— 

^ This place is the most delightful .)f all France, being seated upon a 
hill in siuht of the sea, inhabitetl by a peop^le the most handsome in the 
world; the meanest of the^m going neatly dre.>t every day, and their 
carriage so fnje that the merest stmiiger hath acquaintance with those 
of the best rank of the town immediately.' 


In Casauhon’s time the social disposition w’as equally strong, 
but the visiting was on a more simple and primitive footing. 
His friends—"amici qnam non amici!'—dropped in on him 
every morning, and though our courteous student received them 
in liis Avorksliop, he all the while was counting the minutes and 
wishing tljcin gone. Notwithstanding his sighs and groans over 
morning tallers and gossiping half-hours, he dedicated whole days 


with satisfaction to a tvte-h-tHc with Rankin, or the President 


de b'resne, and was always ready lor a conversation on tlic state 
of the (.Mmrcli, on the prosp(*cts of " tlie Religion,' and on the 
Ijacksliding of Henri IV. »Six a. m. was a late hour for him to 
enter his study ; five, and often earlier, was more usual. His first 
act was one of devotion, and unless specially busy, he gave an 
hour to the Hebrew' S<ripturcs, or some religious book. The 
author bo had in hand occupied him, with the interval of break¬ 
fast at ten, till the lecture, which was usually at four, was an¬ 
nounced by the tolling of tlie great bell. He h'ctured four days 
in the week. Wednesday and Saturday were holidays,—il/er- 
craZ/, then styled ^jour itHiiipocrote^^ being substituted, in the 
medical school of Montpellier, for Thursday, which was adopted 
in most universities. Thougli the town was wholly Huguenot, 
yet from long custom the " jours chomes ’ of the Catholic ritual 
were kept as holidays, but the emancipation from the lecture- 
room was counterb^anced by sermons, of wliich there was one 
nearly every day in the week, and on Sundays four. The uni¬ 
versity functionaries were not bound to attend. Yet Gisaubon 
was usually present at festivals, and always on Sundays, not, 
however, without a strong sense of the sacrifice he was making 
in quitting Chrysostom or Basil in his study to comply with the 
custom of a Church where the quantity of preaching wsa in 
Ids judgment so often in the inverse proportion to its quality. 


< Their sermons,’ says Heylin, writing iu 1625, * ore very plain and 
homespun, little in oi the Fatliers an& less of human* learning, it 
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being concluded in the synod of Gappe that only the Scriptures should 
be used in their pulpits. They consist mucii of exhortation and iise^ 
and of nothing in a manner wliicii coiicerneth knowledge; a ready way 
•0 raise up and edify the will and atihetion, but withal to starve the 
understanding.’ 

Calvin himself was ‘ facundi£c ('ontemptor/ and at Montpellier 
the entire duty was performed by two cures, t>f whom the one was 
inc.'ipacitated by age, and the otlu*r by youth. (7n Sundays, after 
the first sermon, which Was at 8 a.m,, Casaubon wrote letters, 
pursued his ordinary studies, or received his friemls. To our 
astonishment W'e find that th(?rc was no strictness in keeping tlie 
sabbath among the French Prot(*stnnts of that age of theological 
ferment. "The commencement of the summer vacation varied 
with the time of Easter, but it was not later than the first week 
in July, and the schools re-opened in August or September, 
The Christmas holidays began in the midiilc of December, and 
lasted about a month. Sometimes, but wry rarely, he went 
beyond the walls for health or recreation, and he visit('d cle Fresiie 
at Carcassonne, or walked out to tlic country \illa of Dr. Sarrasin, 
or went over the ruins of Maguelonne. 

The chair he occupied is called by Le Clere the cliair of 
Greek and Llterac Humanlorcs. The subjects on which ho lec¬ 
tured were inisccdlaneous enough. Fie ojvmed his course, as has 
been said, with the Roin«in History and Constitution. He after¬ 
wards took up the of llijjpoc ratcs, the whole of whose 

works he had gone through in private in little more than a month. 
In addition to his ordinary course he road from time to time 
some Greek author with a voluntary class. Wc find mention 
made of Homer, Pindar, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s Juhics, Persius, 
Plautus (Captivi), and Cicero ad Atticum. At a later period 
Theophrastus on Plants was in reading, and the pleasure was 
heightened by the discovery that the last editor (the elder JSca- 
liger) had left room for a plentiful crop of emendations. 'J’hough 
in common w ith his age he tlujught philosophy meant Aristotle, 
be could not live at Montpellier without discovering that medi¬ 
cine was something more than the perusal pf Hip])ocratcs and 
Galen. He was a not infrequent attendant at the medical disputa¬ 
tions, and even at dissections, and he entered with zest into some 
chemical experiments when on a visit to Lyons. It may deserve 
to'be mentioned that at Paris in lliOl (January 18) he bestowed 
a spare hour on a show of ^ illius cqui Scotici mirabilis,’ in wljicb 
readers of Shakspeare will recognise the * dancing horse ’ of 
* Love’s Labour iost/* His reading was discursive, not desul- 
_____.____ 

* * How taaj It bto ptityesi^ethv^i^lhrOT, attd study thm yean in two wotiU, 
tfas dsttcing bone will tell you/ The date of tbo dnt editiou of Lore*# Labour Jjmi i$ 
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tory, and when he commenced a book he generally persevered 
to the end. In the spring of 1597, though labouring under a 
severe attack of dysentery, and much interrupted by the disputes 
with the Council, and by several changes of lodgings, the works 
he digested were Hipj)«)crates, Kasil, Seneca, Suidas, and Cedre- 
nus, while the Hebrew Bible, Chrysostom, Jerome, Tertullian, 
JMcnandcr Rhett)r, and Pliih>stratus were read cursorily or in 
parts. All this'was between February and June, and was quite 
independent of two courses of lectures,* 101 ' some of which con¬ 
siderable researcli was required. He was sensible at times that 
he wfis impairing his power of tliought by over-much reading, 
and after resolving to resist its seductions was ever and anon 
driven l)a('k when he began to reflcict of how much he was 
ignorant. There is a notion afloat that the great scholars of the 
olden time W(»re merely prodigies of pedantry who knew nothing 
beyond ffr(‘(*lv and Latin: and llic stiulv of their lives in coiTect- 
ing this evn)r will dispel unotlier,—that it is impossible to be at 
discursive and deep. The Sealigers and Casaubons took a 
wide range; but devoted more hours to each field of the farm 
than jmriier cultivators b(»stov; tipoii their one little plot. 

In June (’as:iul)(»n began to devote himself to Athenmus. lie 
instincti\ely discerned what a congenial field he ofl'ered to bis 
own turn of seholarship, and had long marked him down as his 
game. Other o(dip:itions and the prospect of a removal from 
Gtmeva had deferv(*d the execution of his project. Now, when 
he seemed to he settled for life and in the full maturity of his 
powi'rs and acquirements, he gave himself to a task, of which 
the arduous nature could with diflieultv be overrated. Those 
who supj>osc that to edit a classic is among the easiest of 
literary toils, and only a fit occujjation for lahorious dulncss, can 
form no ronceptionof what Casauhoji accomplished. Those only 
who know that a perfectly good edition of a classic is among the 
rarest of tlie triiiinjihs which the literary Fasti have to record ; 
tliat for the last three centuries we liavo l)een incessantly labour¬ 
ing at the Greek and Latin remains, and yet tliat tin* number 
which have been satisfactorily edited is fewer than that of great 
epics, or histories; and who call to mind that some of the most 
popular of ancient authors who have been attempted the oftenest, 
as e. (/., Horace, still awaits a competent exp<?sitor—those only 
can measure what a giant’s strength was required to cope wi^ 
Athcna'us, in the state in which his remains existed in the time 
of Casaubon, It was a giant's strength that Casaubon put fortb^ 




15D8. To the illustrations colWctt^d by Douce we may add, besides ibis visit of 
Caeauhon, an allusion in 'Whitlock's Zootomin, ' Nay,^ 1 believe Banks bis horse 
was taught in better language llian some wouUl iiave Christians taug^O ^ 
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and he produced a work which has continuetl to this clay one of 
the landmarks of philolojary. That it is utterly inadequate as an 
edition of Athenapus is only a conscqnenc'e of its havinjy appean^d 
in the sixteenth century; but as a collection of most multifarious 
erudition, very pertinently applied to illustrate the text, it must 
always remain a standard hook of reference, and has as yet 
indeed no equal. Casaubon’s weakness lay in arraii^in^ the 
text, and for this tliere was inqre than one reason. He ajjpears 
to have committed himsolf to this portion of his labours prema¬ 
turely, having revised it f(»r a spirited publisher and patron of 
letters, Jerome Commelin, of Ileiilelberg, with w'hose name on 
the title-page it appeared in 1511S, before Casaubon l<‘ft Ceneva, 
where it Was printed at the press of his brother-in-law, Paul 
Estienne. Tlie basis of his text was that of the Basle edition 
of 15^15, W'hich he corrected from collations made in Italv In* 
Henri Estienne, and by conjectures of his own, and other scliolars, 
who had <‘X('rciscd their skill on ch'tached passa<it*s. But. with 
the laxity of his age, he has not gi\en that exa* t aifjualnnttd of 
tlie Mifci. employed, which can cnaldc us to identify them ; and 
worse still, he has not always distinguished between tiu* read¬ 
ings of his authorities and the emendations suggested by his own 
ingenuity. He has thus, if anything, multiplied the diniculties 
of determining the genuine text. But had he iK'stoued all the 
pains in his power there was one department 4)f the critical art to 
which no scholar of his<hiy was coiripeteut —the inetiieal airnngt*- 
jnent of the poetical citations, with which Athenanis is studded. 
Even in the prose portion our J)iar!st is not often hajqn in liis 
conjectures—a spei'ics of sagacity in which he was surpassed by 
many of his contemporaries—and in the vt‘rse he is helpless. 
The Latin translation was worse than the original fen* to 

save time—(in the case of Casaubon it could lianlly have been 
done to save trouble)—h<? reprinte<l the versicni of jj«de<-hninp, 
which very in(t)rre(*t in itself, was not aci'ommodatrd to the new 
recension. When the Editor of Athcna'us cointnenccd later an 
edition of Polybius, wdiich he never lived to complete, warned per¬ 
haps by his former negligence, he began by tiyning the first Imok 
intfi Latin, and with such success that some of his contemporaries 
affirmed that we, who came after, would find it difficult to decide 
whether Casaulmq translaUnl Polybius, or Polybius Casaubon, 
Apart from the hyperboles of prettily tuimod compliments, M. 
Nisard, an excellent judge, pronounces it a model of its kind— 
uniting literal fidelity with purity of language and elegance of 
composition. * 

The volume, then, hastily printed at Geneva, and published by 
Cununelin, would nev^ have made or sustained a reputation. It is 

in 
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in the other half of the work, the volume of * Animadversions/ pre¬ 
pared duririp; his residence at Montpellier, tiiat his genius shone 
forth. The rich juid fertilizing stream of his in(*xhaustiblc cni- 
dition diffuses itself over the page, and keeps the reader in per¬ 
petual admiration at its steady and well-directed supply. 7'here 
is nothing philosopliical about his philology ; but, on the other 
hand, he does not merely cite and accumulate.* His knowledge 
comes from his mind, as well as from his memory or his common- 
])lac(‘ book. He was far enough fiom heung versed in politics, 
but sjicaks <if the life and affairs of the Grec^ks and Romans with 
uniform gcjod sense, like a plain man, who understood in a plainr 
Way wliat life and affairs wore. It was an advantage imposed 
U]U)n him by the age in which he lived, that all his information 
ivas gathered at first hand, Tlu' compendia and syAogcs, the 
manuals of antiquities, pliilosophy, and history, which smooth 
llj(* path of tlu‘ iTiodern scholar, .sa\e his time and preserve him 
from Idundiu’s, but lliev ine\ ilai)ly tinge with a borrowed hue the 


pun* iin]>icssion of ancient maimers aiul ideas, which immediate 

contact with tlie orginals can alone seeine. 

Such are the celclnated ‘ Aniiii.Klvcrsioues in Athenaeum.’ 

The Kpliemcrides enable ns to Ciunjiute the time—almost the 

days and !i«mrs—which f^asaiihon bcstow'cd on the task. The 
* 

foundation was laid when lu' Avas ('iigaged on the text at Geneva, 
and it was at Mtuitpellier, June 1 oOT, that he began seri- 
oush to shape his colh^ctions into a commentary. He completed 
on ^\]uil lb of the fidlowing year the first rough draught of what 
noAV conslilates a folio volume of a tlionsand pages. W ithin a 
few dm s he t*ommen(*ed an entire n^vision of what he had W'rittcn. 
1’heie is no not('oi tiie time' occupied l>\ tiu'sc * siu'unda'cura*,* 
but lu' was still engaged by them on tin* .‘ird <»f July, wlieii he 
left iiome for an absence of some months. A tliird and final 
review, including writing out for the pri'ss, was begun at Lyons, 


^ He wns not, liowever, free frotn ihe xvitli wiiioli we are so familiar in the 

rommeritatoiH of i^iiakspeaie,of piliiig iipqiiofalion upon qiu^taliini for (he sote purpose 
of ilMplayin^ his reaiiin^. M. Nis.iril has |;iveii a s|«i'(*imen of tire inaiitiei in which 
he eontrives to uppeini tltrre pa|j;<'8 i>f note to two words i>f text. Tlieoplira.«tiis had 
ullnded to t))e liatnt of tlie dealers at Athens in pnittn^ money into their uioutba 
wlten. ill the liuiry of biuhie^s, tliey hail not time to put ii into ilieir pur^e. Casau- 
hon lucks up his interpretation with an array of ju^sa^es from Alexis, Ar^tophanet, 
Plautus, Terence, aiul others. Then lie rematks that the essence of the custom inight 
be wiifU'sW tn his own time with the women who hehl (heir |tins between (heir lips to 
avoid the troiihU of stickinjr them into the piii-ciisliioti. L^Hni this hint he take* a 
fresh start, and Uuiichesont into a dissertation on the danger of the practice, and infers 
that, as the women of the fourteeiitli century soinetimes swalloued a pin, the sluip* 
kee{iers of Athens may have done tlie same by a coin. This carries him oft* to the 
passage of Aristo)>tuines, in whirli Gnelpis inerts with precVsely such an accident, 
and here at last lie stops in his * excursus!' M. Nisard justly remarks of notes, that 
the more the liglit is ooncentraleii the stronger it sliows. 


March 
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March 20, 1599, and with much iutorruption completed at Paris, 
August 9, 1600,—the year in which the ‘ Animadversiones * were 
published. 

The vexations of the printing-house were not tlie least misery 
of the learned enthusiasts of that jreneration. Eefore (^asaubon 
turned his bark upon Geneva he confided a few leaves, which 
he had prepared of his Commentary, to the family press. His 
despotic father-in-law had two correctors at .the period, one 
of whom was ignorant of typiV^raphy, and tlu* other of (Jreek. 
Between them they provoked the despairinjr editor to withdraw 
bis manuscript. lie hoped for better lurk wdien he was settled 
at Montpellier, and found on his arrival that tlie city of 1 lippo- 
crates was without a set of Greek types. He liad then recourse 
to the printers of Lvons who possrss<‘d the types, Imt h»'*d no 
comjiositors who were skilled in tiu* use of tlu'in. Casaubr)!! 
scolded and entreated by turns without perceptible result, and lie 
exclaimed in his letters that his hair was ^rowinir white with tlie 
harassiuij conllict. 

To liavc done with the book was all the satisl'iction it <*v<*r 
gave him. The W{>rk itself had Ixvn t!iioiii;hout its prouivsN an 
irksonu* task, ‘<at<*nati in <*rii:astui<» lahores.' Sliould am one 
have had oicasion to that tin* Iruils of a life of ambition 
arc ‘apples ot .Sorium/ let him not rf>ii< ludo that tia* life of tlu' 
man of letters is an uninixeil dcdiLTh*. I'lie recent (omplaints 
which have lieen raise<l re^ainst literature as a professum huM* 
turned cliicfly on the fact that it is so poorlv n*inuneiat»Ml. 
None of the plaintiffs !ia\«' ]>Ieadt‘d the tlirues attendant on the 
act »)f composition, or liic c*xquisite torture of a faNti<lioiis fa>!c, 
exercised like a camscience, * torture llagello,'on Its own pro¬ 
ducts. Literary lehsure, if it mean to read bi)*»ks, mav be a \er\ 
agreeable life, Init to have to writi*tltcm is another thinu‘. While 
engaged in translating I bniier, Pope used to be haunted by f!ie 
gliost of his iiiidfTtaking in \i\> dreams, and ‘wished to be 
hanged a hundred limes.* Of t*ue blood and sweat, th** groans 
and siijhs, wliicli enter into the c omposition of a \oiume in folio, 
ns much as into that of a hogsh(*ad of sugar, no more faiiiiful 
rc^cord has ever been prescm‘<l than in thf*s(? ‘ Kphemeridrs/ 
^*c.-t CisaulHui was not writing for bread, nor for fame. He had 
the latn.^*, and the former was not then to be procured by books. 
The pains of coinfKrsition were not even repaid by the parental 
plea.sure of contemplating his offspring. To ('asau^m the laUmr 
and its restdt were equally rejnilsivc' and disapj^ointing. He 
felt most bitterly on the coinpletion of bU * Animndvirrsions * 
bow far he had ndleii short cif liis own ambitioiis designs, and 
humbly invokes the aid of Scaligcr to atacsid.pllM^^ of which 

» the 
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tlie corruption had baffled his skill. He was sometimes inclined 
to explain his distaste by the frivolity or gjossness of parts of 
his author, and he continually siphed for the time when, rid of 
Ills travail, he could give himself up to sacred letters. On 
regaining his liberty he refrained from executing his vow. 
Athciueus done, he took up witli Persius ; and when, many 
years after, he did resign the classics for the Fathers, the result 
was pronounced bj' general consent a signal failure. 

We ha\'e antic’ipatcd a little, in orclof to keep together the 

histnrv of the Athenaeus. It has been seen that on his first 

removal to Montpellier, his friends had dropped hints of some 

further promotion. In tlic summer of 1598, they allured him 

to Paris, where he was presented at court, and the hoj\^*s were 

autluuiticated by the King in person. Xotliing specific was 

promised, but he was led to understand that it was intended to 

appoint him to a chair of classical literature in the University of 

tliat eapital, Tliere were, howe\er, dlfhciilties in the way, with 

which his friends were acijuainted, but of whit h he himself only 

learn! lat<T tlu^ full extent. He was not long in suspense. In 

Decemlier, l)e Via} announced titat he had obtained him a patent 

for a retaining pension till he should be installed in his chair ; and 

lie signifu'd his jinmiotion to the ('ouiu il of Montpellier, He still 

awaited a nojnination in form. On the 22th\ of January, after 

¥ ' 

dinner, lu' was gladdened hv the sight of tlie expected document, 
as it still exists among the lluniey MSS,, signed by the King, and 
<'oiint(Msigned by tlie set'vetary. It was, howevtT, no presentation 
to a Ibnal Professorshij), but a command to relinquish his 
cngagciooni at Montpellier, and a>me to Paris, where it w’as the 
King's intention to employ him in the proh^ssion of the Literae 
llumanlores. Tht*se iuderniite expressions might have raised 
suspicions ; but he seems to hav(» had none at hist, and imme¬ 
diately jirepared to obey the summons. He despatched his 
tfamily and his hooks as far as L\ons, and speedily followed 
lilmself, litth* foreseeing that fhi« promise of future advancement 
was nearly all he shoidcl ever get from tlu* I'n'nch court. He 
Ii.hI lie(*n very impatient to leave MontpelliiT, but it soon appeared 
that there was no ot^casion for hurrying to Paris. He lingered 
months at Lyons, where, with his family and lihrarv, he was 
lodged in the hotel of his magnifi«‘ent patron, De Vicq, who 
also undertook to advance tlie requisite sums for bringing out the 
‘ Animadversions.’ Literature was not lield in the same esteem 
in the town as in the house of his frioiul, and there w'as little 
demand for any books except breviaries. When Pe Vicq wanted 
to 8cn<t a present to Germany, Casauboa at his request hunted 
the shops for any tiling in the shape of a new publication, but 

** without 
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without success. What Lyonnesc boohscllors there were must 
have been truly ‘ cormorants on the tree of knowledge/ if the 
widow Harsy, who published for Casaubou, was a fair specimen 
of the race. Slio ajipears to have taken advantage of the pmjr 
Diarist's simplicity, and cheated him with a barefaced impu¬ 
dence that c'ould only have lu^en used to a man who was far too 

ft 

decj) in Greek and Latin to attend to anvthiiig else, IJefore he 
closed Ills career, he had successively tastc<l all the ills but one 
of tlie scholar’s life :— 

‘ Toil, envy, want, llie j)utron, and the jail.’ 

The last was his only Idank chapter in the (Calamities of Authors. 

Meanwhile his frientls at court, wlio luui lits iutcu'i'st much iit 
heart, aad whose honour was pliMlg(*d to ])roinote it, were urging 
on the fulfilment of the pronii>e that luid been made* him ; but 
the obstach'S in the way were iHM-oming ever\ day more a|>pa- 
rent, and were really on the imveasi*. In a \v<n*d, tlie tide of 
fending and opinion at I’arls was now setting in with ineic'asc'd 
strength against the Heforiiu'd religion and Its adlierents. It 
was tliirtv years since tlic S. Ilartliolomew, and the reaction — if 
indeed there had been anv—which followed that massacre had 
quite died awri\, ami tlie rarisiau mob were ready lor a see<nid. 
Ill no jniii ol that mob was the hatred agai^^t 'tette mauditi* 
spclc Hiigiienote et 1 laldonistc' mun* \ eheimuU than among the 
studemts ot the ‘pays Latin,' In going out on Sundaes Ut anv 
of the thn'e chan l*es which the !’Idi(t ol .\anl<'s allowani them 
in the banlicu thev \\<^rv liable to lie rubbed and insultetl hv the 

ft ft 

roysteringyouth. I'arisand its schools luul througlioul the troubles 
bc'cn the stronghold of the L(*agu<*; and now, when in flu* pro¬ 
vinces the .stream had turned sfroiiglv in favour of flu- ( atlu»lics, 
it was iicft likcriy that tlie mpital would cool in its zeal ior ortho¬ 
doxy. The university oca ujiied a por>itioii bi lwceii two encmii'S, 
the Jtidornird on omr hand, nmUtlie JeMiii> on the other. The 
latter were, at the inonu'iit, by far the jmist formidable foe; ha# 
the very op{M>siti(>n of the collf*gesaiKl professors to tiu* encroach- 
merits c>f ultra-CJatholics, rendered it more incumbent on lluan to 
place tlicir orthodo.\y above suspii ion by keeping the ( alvinists 
at bay. University interests are among flic first to suffer in 
a time ot civil war, and the wars of the League had lieen no 
exception. Studemts had fallcm off, lec’lures wore interrupted, 
discipline had (lex-ome impossible ; the endowments of exhibi¬ 
tions and professorial stipends, generally secured on lands or 
houses, were irregularly paid or altogether in abeyance. Accord¬ 
ingly, one of the Arst cares of Henri IV. as aocni as he became 
undisputed master was to endeavour to^aettere eflk'icncy to the 
educational c^stablisbmeats. A cdrarnkstm woa appointed to 

* review 
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review tlic statutes ; the old professorial chairs were revived and 
two new ones created. But it was gradually found to be impos¬ 
sible to enforce the religious efjualit^% which was the wish of the 
King. When, accordingly, in HiOO (September 18th), Henri*s 
new statutes were promulgated in full assembly of the academical 
body, they contained an enactment prohibiting the admission to 
tlic colleges not only of Huguenot teacliers, but even of Huguenot 
students. Strangeis lotlging in the town were still allowed to 
attend the courses without regard totludr tenets ; but if tliey dis- 
<(>ur&ed witli the collegians on subjects of religion, they were to 
be interdif'tcd the privilc'ge. 

Und<?r th<‘se circminstanccjs it was ini])ossibl(! that effect could 
he given to tlie mandate addressed to ( asaubon at Montpellier. 
Indeeil, when we look at the date and the terms of tlic summons, 
it is cliiVu nlt to la^lievc that it was made in good faith: — 

*■ Monsieur ti* C’a.suihoii’ (it ran), ‘ayant deliluTo de remettre sus 
ri'niversitt* de l*aris, el d’y attirer pour ee>t eflect le plus de savans 
|iersonii:i‘fe.'- <j*il inf‘ scira po'ssible; siehaiit le bruit (pie vous avez 
dVsire auj iunllmi des premit rs tie ee lutiubre. jt* me suis resolus de me 
M*rvir de vouh pour la profession ties boimc'i lettresen la dille uiiiversitc, 
el voun ay a ei'^-le fin ordonne leJ appoint nieiit/ kc, 

Htdbre the date of this letter ( Jan. o, 1509), it must have l)ecn 
suflleieiitU apparent that uo Huguenot, in the present temper of 
the university, could be quietly seated in one of its chairs. The 
Inilh we bidif've was, that tlu' court ^‘^en tiien eutertained expect¬ 
ations of n inning (^asuubon over to tlie fashionable si<le of 
Uomiii (’atholic orthodoxy. These expectations wen' most san¬ 
guine at the outsi't, aiul were not unreasonable, looking at the 
nuTnenuis c’onvc'isions whieh took ]>la<*e e\tM'vda\. I’hev only 
dit'd away gradually as the prosidvtizers slouh* anivetl at the 
disciwrrv that they had mistaken tlu'ir man. ('nsanbon and the 
court misunderstood one anotlu'F. He was so candid, so reason 
able, and admitted so miu h, that tlun supposed him ripe for 
aposlacy, while he, in turn, iinagine<l tlu'y uouUl a<cept him in 
spite of Ids Iieresy, since they seeiiied to prize so highly his 
reputation for learning. 

But if the court thus dallied wltli him to procure an abjura¬ 
tion, the University professors showed him the steadiest aver¬ 
sion. With them Ids redigion was only the pretext, and the real 
motive was professional jealousy. They hated him w ith the hate 
which dull mediocrity bears to superior merit, and were glad of 
• suiy t^xcusc for shutting their gates on him. The splendid days 
of the University—tho*days of Francis 1.—weye gone by, and 
the gufat names of Lambinus and Turm^bus had been replaced 
by men of an inferior stomp ; many of them, like Posserot, useful 

teachers, 
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teachers, but with all that over-estimate of their own importance 
wliich teaching, whether in the school-room or the lecturo-hall, is 
apt to engender. Seen through the distorted medium of aca¬ 
demic judgments, Charpentier was preferred to Ramus, and 
Marcile to Scaliger. At the time of Casaubon’s first visit to the 
capital, Marcile was the ‘ inagnus Apollo * of the students ; and 
the Parisian professor sent a patronizing message to the humble 
provincial, that he had his permission to call upon him, Casau- 
bon meekly complied, .and paid his respects in that wonderful 
apartment in the College du Plessis, in ^vhich this admirable 
Crichton had, as his disciples reported, spent, like another Pytha¬ 
goras, ten years in unbroken study. Pigeon-holes round the 
walls contained the fruits of his vigils—commentaries on the civil 
law, a perfect compilation on Roman antiquities, translations of 
Aristotle, and dictations on all the principal classics. The 
egotism, presumption, ignorance, and pedantry, wore highly 
offensive to Causabon, who took care never to repeat his visit, 
and when he came to settle in Paris he chose a lodging on the 
court side of the water, with the avowed purpose of avoiding the 
dwellers in the University quarter. Afterwards, liowcwer, lie 
shifted over to the opposite bank, and established himsedf close 
to the great c onvent of the Cordeliers, which became so notorious 
in the first French Revolution. 

While Casaubon was at Lyons awaiting the course of events, 
he was a secon<l time sunimoricd by a letter from I)e Vicq, 
which announced a speedy arrangement. He travelled post 
with such diligence that he reached Paris early on the sixth 
day. He got a most gracious receplion at court, anrl Henri 
repeated bis intention of employing lum in the University. 
Casaubon had become sufficiently aware of its character to 
have lost all desire to be adrnittc^d to its honours, even if the; 
realization of the promise had been possilde, ‘May the earili,* 
he said, ‘ swallow me up rather than be the colleague of such a 
knave as Marcile.’ His friends suggested Lis appointment to the 
Keepership of the Royal Library, which would retain him in 
immediate dependence on the King, who though lie had not and 
never affected any taste for letters, had taken a personal liking to 
Casaubon. The office was not vacant, but lie received a patent of 
the place in reversion, and for the present a pension of 2000 
francs, with a farther sum to defray the expenses of removal. 
Though this may seem a paltry allowance, it was above, the 
average of professors’ stipends at that time, or, if we look at < 
pensions, the poet Malherbe accepted onpe. of 1000 francs, and it 
was only in his old age that it was taisi^d to 1500. It was 
enough for Casauboi), with what littlcf come into his 
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possession, to secure him, at least, all the necessaries of life. But 
he soon found that to get a bill on the Treasury was one thing, 
and to get it j)aid was another. The admirable Sully, who had 
not spared his own estate or timber during tlie necessities of his 
Sovereign, was a rigid economist; and after passing the sur^ 
inteadtud^ there was still to run the gauntlet of the inferior officers. 
Those who were paid at all had no chance of being paid in full. 
An enormous j)erccntage was dem;mded for cashing a treasury 
draft, and Henri Estienne, ononcre pr-'senting a bill of Henry III, 
for 1000 crowns, was offered 600 as a reasonable compromise. 
On his expressing his willingness to allow 50 crowns discount, 
the clerk laughed in his face: ‘ Jo vois bic'n que vous ne scavez 
pas ce que e’est que les finances ; vous revicmlrez a Tofirti, et ne 
la retrouverez pas/ It was certainly essential that there should 
be parsimony somewhere. Between his passion for play and liis 
])assLon for women, Henri would hav(‘ hmg before involved his 
llnaiit'cs, if Sully h:ul not kept the key of his coffers. The mar¬ 
quise; in the morning, and the dice in the evening, left little 
margin for poets or scholars, and the inexorable jKiyniaster, to add 
to tlie difficulty, did not like Casauixm, though of his own religious 
persuasion. The poor Grecian had to tramp many a fiuitlcss 
journey to the Rue St. Antoine, and to waste many a weary hour 
ill the juitei^hainber, befon; he could get to speak witii the 
minister, and we arc not surprised that the great Sully of history 
should be handed down to us in the letters of the poverty-stricken 
p(»nsioncr as ‘ iniquissimus qua'storuin pni'fcctus.^ 

The King’s countenance continued to shine on Casaubon, 
and if he was rebuffed at the Treasury he was wc‘lcf)incd at the 
Palace. Henri was not "a prince who saw cimracter, ns most 
princes must do, with other men’s eyes. His lt)ng and early 
admixture in the rough and equal scliool of camps had made 
him a shrewd judge of men, &nd he retained to the last his 
frank and sociable Bcarnaisc humour. He deliglitcd to converse 
with Casaubon : not that their talk was like the subsequent col- 
locjuics with James I., of classics and Roman antiquities, or of the 
Five Points, but they^had still one serious subject in common— 
the interest of the Protestant Churches. Notwitlistanding Henri’s 
abjuration, and bis having now become, whatever may originally 
have been the case, sincerely bent on cstablisning tiie Catholic 
religion, he was not utterly forgetful of the interests of the Pro^ 
testant minority, to whom he had till recently belonged, and whose 
arms had kept open for him the road to the throne. He knew, 
what many of his new advisers did not, that it w^fii possible to be 
a Huguenot and yet a pious man. He saw that Casaubon had the 
zeal without the fanaticistn of the Calvinists^ and—strange incon¬ 
sistency 
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sistency of the human heart!—the libertine and the gamester 
delighted to talk with the pious, devout, and almost ascetic 
scholar of their common religious hopes. There was no hypocrisy 
here: it was but the other side of the man. Pursuing his 
licentious amours at fifty, with a passion unpardonable at twenty- 
five, he loved to listen to the searching sermons of the Pere 
Cotton, and to the serious and solemn conversation of Casaubon 
—‘graves cum rrge dc pietate serinones.’ 

The Pere Cotton, a'vJesuit, was the King’s confessor, and such 
was his iiiHuencc that it was said of Ilcnri that he had cotton in 
his ears. The ill offices of the Jesuit were never wanting to dis¬ 
credit the Huguenot. Perseveruig calumny, which, addressed to 
a weak •prince, is certain death to the object of his estimation, 
is at least a slow poison with the strongest minds, and after a 
lengthened absence of the King from Paris, the eloiulcd brow 
and averted eye would declare to Casaubon how the enemy had 
imj)roved their opportunities. The impression was dissipated 
by renewed intercourse, and the euiogtuins of more <'andi(l and 
loftier minds. It is a high testimony to CiisaulH>n*s ])ersoual 
wortli, that the best men of lx)tli religions were bis friends, and 
that his enemies were the fiercest and most bigoted partixans of 
the rival creeds. The premier president, Acliille de Harlay, 
his brother-in-law, the great De Thou, and Petau (Paul), great- 
uncle of the celebrated Jesuit theologian, were a tried trio, wh<i, 
though Catholics, stoml by him against all opponents. It was to 
De Thou’s interference that he was now indebted for not b<*ing 
disappointed of the post of King’s Librarian, Casaubon had for 
three years had the patent of survivora^p in his possession : but 
with great delicacy had never mentioned it to the aged occupant 
of the office, though at different times he rec<’ivcd much annoy¬ 
ance from him. When he died, the same jSpainsh cabal that 
bad clamoured against the appointment of Sally as ambassador 
to England, because he was a Huguenot, were urgent with the 
King that so responsible a post as the cushxly of the MSS. of 
the Fathers should not be intruste<l to Casaubon. To avoid 
seeming however to pass him over an account of his religion, 
they proposed to invite Grotius from the Hague, to show that 
the objections were on personal grounds. Casaubon, with a lofty 
pride of spirit,^fused to solicit or to urge his claims; but the 
cotton with which the royal ears were sti^iped was, as yet, pene¬ 
trable by the voice of Dc Thou, who was grandmaster of the 
Library. His interference was decisive* Casaubon was a>n- 
firniecl in the fdnee with an addittone/ 400fmics to his pension. 

With an office thus honourable, of atliiieh, though not a sine¬ 
cure, the duties were Ught and enjoying the ^steeiii 
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of all the good and wise of the capital, and having achieved 
a European reputation, the position of Casaubon might appear 
even enviable, and might* certainly have been supposed pro¬ 
ductive of content. But there were bitters in thecup, and before 
we charge the repining tone in which he always spoke of his 
situation in Paris, to dissatisfied temper, we must make allowance 
for the annoyances to which he was exposed. A stipend of 2500 
francs, though even above the average of literary incomes at the 
time?, was a narrow dc?pendence for a >arge family to whose 
perlodic'iil increase there seemed no end ; and he had, besides, 
his sister fa widow) and her child on his hands. It could barely 
have met their necessary requirements, and education for the sons, 
or provision for the daughters, must have been out of the question. 
The scale of living, and of every other expense, was far higher 
in the capital as compared with the provinces than it is at 
present, lie could not rent an apartment that would hold them 
all, though small and inconvenient, under oOO francs. The 
modest portion which would have beem suitable for the daughters 
of a provincial cure would, he complains, be spurned by a 

Parisian lack(*v. When the city of Nisrnes offered him 1800 

• ^ 

francs as Professor, he admits that it was better than the 2500 
franc’s he had at present, if he took into account the cost of 
residing at the rc‘spective places. Independent of his salary his 
own resources were next to nothing ; for he baxl early dipt into 
them by the indispeiisahlo necessitv of a classical library, and 
lie lost the rennainder of his little patrimony, while still charged 
with his mother’s jointure, by the dislionesty (»f the corporation 
of Bordeaux. The total,had been but some loOt) francs and 35 
sheep, and the greater part of it was investcMl in Imnds of that 
town. The municipality, finding the burlhen inconvenient, and 
knowing the widow Casaubon to be helpless, repudiated principal 
and interest. Ills wife’s fortune was lost in a way be thought 
still more grievous, by the rapacity and injustice of the Senate 
and Presbytery of Geneva—his own Geneva, for which ‘ he 
would liave gladly laid down his life’—and he inveighs with 
much vehemence against the ‘unjust, inhuman, and unrighteous 
decision of these pharisees and hypocrites I ’ But John Le Clerc 
had heard a different version from his grandfather of one part, 
at least; of these proceedings. Besides a con^derable sum of 
money, there were among the effects of Henri Estienne at Genera 
the celebrated Greek matrixes, which Francis 1. had caused to 
be cast, and the great scholar had pawned them in some pectmiaxj 
crisis for 400 crowns to Nicolas Le Clerc. Th4.matrixes were 
now claimed by the King of France as the property of the 
Crown. Whether the aiaiui was just or nqt, one thi^ Was clear, 

that 
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that Le Clerc was entitled to his 400 crowns, and wc must cer¬ 
tainly confirm the decision of the Genevan courts, that the money 
ought to come from the estate o^ Henri Estienne. If the 
matrixes were not his, he had no power to mortgage them, and 
if they were, the French Crown, w'hich wrongfully claimed them 
of the heirs, was the party in fault, and not the magistrates of 
Geneva. Le Clerc had the strongest reason to complain, for he 
was only reimbursed the half of his loan, and though it was mean 
in a King of France to withdraw from the Estienne family at 
the third generation the stock in trade which had been turue<l to 
such noble account, it is vet admitted that Francis I. had never 
pretended that they were an absolute gift. 

Casailbon was more justified in bis constant uneasiness at the 
uncertain tenure of what he continued to enjoy. It was with 
difficulty he could touc h his quarter’s salary of (»<)() franc s, be¬ 
cause perchance 300,000 in hard cash had been handed over that 
morning to Mademoiselle d'Entmgucs, No sums were; too vast to 
be lavished on the King’s pleasures; if the money is not f(»rtli- 
coming, the yahclle can be doubled, and a tax of 15 ]>c»r cc?nt. can 
be laid on woollen cloths; no sum was too small not to be grudged 
to the most learned scholar in luance. Henri IV. was a patron 
of literature, and ranks nut tlie lowest ainon^ the sovereigns who 
have encouraged and pensioned its cultivators; but the Marcjuisc 
de Vemeuil would not have stooped to pick up a draft for the 
total amount of the l)oimtv he bestowed u])on authors: *'llo$ 
inter sumptus sestertia (juintiliano ut inultuin duo sufficiunt.’ 

Casaubon soon experienced in addition the painful truth that 
the man who accepts favours at coi^ belongs no longer to 
himself, and has parted with his peace and indepondemev. In¬ 
numerable compliances and accommodations were exjiectcd of 
him, which were no sacrifices to supple courtiers, but were felt 
as humiliating by one W'hc» bad ptinciples to cherish. All offices, 
small as well as great, were in former times held during the 
pleasure of the Sovereign, and if what was given was little, 
much was expected in return. The zeal of the Jesuits, co¬ 
operating with the favour of the Court, w^ bringing back the 
noblesse to the bosom of the Church, with a success that attracted 
universal attention, and was, in fact, the most remarkable occur¬ 
rence of the time. The political of the League were 

succeeded in the pulpits of Paris by theological controversialists, 
incessantly handluig the topics of Romanist polemics. In point 
of learning, the Reformed party in Fnmce were much over¬ 
matched by th6ir antagonists, and, QN^bon was almost the 
only exception among his co-religii^jM^in the capital. His 
immense enuhtion, standing favour of the King, 
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and the friendship of the learned, made him conspicuous above 
the ill-educated, narrow, and obscure knot of Calvinist pastors, 
who ministered to the spiritual wants of the proscribed congre¬ 
gations at Hablon or Charenton. When his friends and patrons 
were going over daily, he became a mark for the renewed assaults 
of the proselytisors, and he might have said, as Bellainine did of 
himself, ‘ l^go pungor, ego plector.’ At each fresh triumph in other 
quarters they returned to attack tlitf fortress that still defied them, 
their irritation increasing with every repulse. Du Perron reasoned 
with him from antiquity; Frontu Ducams threatened him with 
the loss of the royal favour; others promised him all the rewards 
that Ronu^ could bestow. Argument he waived, though professing 
himself always willing to listen, for he had seen enough of con¬ 
troversy to be convinced by experience of the truth of what be 
had read in Cregory Nazinnzen, tliat no fruit is ever gathered 
from the tlunns of dialectics. The threats he despised, and the 
offers of preferment he indignantly rejected. His friends Avho w ere 
Komanized already trirnl their efforts. Canayc de Fresne contrived 
theological breakfast parties, at which he entrapped Cas.'iubon into 
the coinj)any of Jesuit priests. It was more than once reported, 
and bell(»ved, that he had actually gone over, and the rumours 
were by no means fraudulent inventions. They originated in 
the siiK'ere but precipitate zeal of sanguine religionists, who 
trained to think prodigies, when their own Church was concerned, 
more j>robable than not, were always believing that Chris- 
t<*iuloni was on the eve of returning to the bosom of the Pope. 
Tlw! same fallacious dream has been indulged hy the Komanists 
of our day, .and liowev^-often thev awake to find that it was 
but the pliautoin of ihcir brain, they are always ready to hail 
anew the deceitful vision. Our Diarist’s conduct, though it never 
afftmled any real ground for such expectations, wore just that 
complexion which, to superficial observers, imports hesitation 
and iiiicertaint 3 \ In this way Baxter was abused by High 
Churchmen ns a Roundhead; and stigmatised as an Erastian 
by Nonconformists. Casaubon, on solid grounds and sufficient 
knowhalge, was distmctly attached to the Phitestant form of faith 
and worsliip. But he was moderate in hi^ opinions, and candid 
in his arguments, and while his temperate language made his 
Homan Catholic companions believe what tfiey wished, the 
fanatics of his own party thought it treason to their cause tha.t 
he refused to father the whole of their extravagance. 

One of the most remarkable examples of Ca|aubon’s impar¬ 
tiality and its natural consequences was exhibitea in his conduct 
at the conference of Pontaiiwbleau, which has been compared 
with that of Hampton Cbuit. They had little resemblance except 
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in'the unfairness with which they were managed, and the clumsy 
attempt on the part of those who got tliein up, to give a judicial 
character to a foregone conclusion. The issue to be tried at 
Fontainebleau was not the general issue between the Roman and 
the Protestant Church, but the good faith of certain quotations 
from the Fathers, in a book on the Eucharist, lately published 
by Philippe de M«>rnay, seigneur de Plcssis-Marly. Tiie eleganc e 
of the style, the noble birtlcof tlie author, and, :iIm)vo all, his 
Jay character, had caused the book to make a great sensation. 
There is no question that his theological learning, of which ho 
made a wonderful parade*, was unequal to the undertaking. Du 
Perron tliat tlierc were at least 500 false, garbled, or 

misinterpreted citations of tljc Fath<?rs in tin; book, and Du 
Flcssis challenged him in an evil hour to prove his charge. 
The Risliop, who was the most learned theologian in brance, 
accepted tlie challenge, tlie King took np tiu: matter, and 
Casaubon was adroitly' nominated by the Romanists one of tlie 
arbitrators. There is an anecdote current that, Henri 1V\, wlio 
presided at the discussion, turned to Sully after the opening 
debate, and said, ‘ What think you of your Pope?’ ‘ I think,* 
replied Sully, ‘ that Mornay is more of a Pope than yon imagine, 
for do not you sec tliat he is conferring the red hat upon the 
Bishop of Evreux?' The minister meant tliat Du J^lessis, by 
the weakness of his cause, was sure to give his popish adv«*rsarv a 
triumph which wouhl end in Ins being made a Cardinal, Besides 
fighting feebly while the contest continued, the l^roteslant pleaded 
illness, and withdrew from the lists, lie was soon, in fact, con¬ 
vinced that liis cause was bad. 'Flic greatest ainoiint of critical 
erudition would not have saved, from innumerable b!und(*rs. any 
one who embarked, in tliat age, on tlie unexplored ocean of patristic 
learning. What could be exj)cctcd from a lay-g(*ntlcman who 
had got up his references for the oc(‘asion, ami who liad doubt¬ 
less, as Sciiliger asserted, taken the inajtirity of them at second¬ 
hand? It was as easy for Du Perron to expose De Momay, as 
for Bentley to demolish Boyle. Tfiough the real question put to 
arhitrement never touched the merits of the*respective cre^s, it 
was sure to be represented as a triumph of the Romanist over 
the Protestant cause. No Huguenot could comprehend how a 
true disciple cobid aid in the result, and Casaubon, for pro¬ 
nouncing that A was not B, was believed to be a secret ally of 
the enemy and a traitor to his faith. Pinattld, one of the 
ministers at Ggneva, and a former fi^d, did not hesitate to 
write to him that, after the part he bad J^yed at the Conference, 
it must be doubtful whether he adb< 0 rc»d tp Ac true religion. 

In the midst of the perplexities HmfSa beset him, Casaubon 
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founds or rather made, leisure to produce an enormous com¬ 
mentary upon Persius, which was published at Paris in 1605. 
None of his works were elaborated with greater vexation of 
spirit, and he declared that he had exhausted his mind upon 
the task, Scaliger, wlio had a low opinion of Persius, wrote 
to Casaubon, upon receiving tlic commentary, that * the sauce 
was worth more than the The editor adroitly turned his 

defence of his aftthor into a panegyric upon a critic who would 
brook no contradiction, and as among otlm^r faults he had objected 
to tlie obscurity of the satirist, Casaubon wonders that anything 
could be obscure to the divine wit of Scaliger. 

In January, 1G09, that celebrated scholar breathed his last. 
Besides his great work upon chronology, he won imirtcnse dis¬ 
tinction as an editor of rlassics, Bayle has said, in a passage 
quoted by M. Nisard, that the ancients would laugh if they 
<()uld read the thoughts tliat were im])uted to them, and no one 
was ever more open to the criticism tlian the younger Scaliger. 
lie showed the same partiality for ingenious refinements in 
amending as in interpreting his text; but nothing can he further 
removed than the blunders of dullness, and the extravagancies of 
genius, ancl his very errors were a proof of his powers. His 
contemj)oraries lavished on him all the fioAvers of jxinegyric. 
He was more allied to the Gods than to men ; he was the sun 
of letters, tlie Hercules of the Muses, an abyss of erudition, an 
ocean of knowledge, the miracle of nature. Those wlio bestowed 
the apjjcllations Averc not far frtini believing in them, and their 
subj(‘ct Avas convinced of their literal truth. He AAas the most 
arrogant of morUils, au4 the faintest Avhisper of dissent from one 
of his Avikl conjee tares or I’am ifiil explanations almost put him 
beside himself. He iccoinuu*nde<l the sceptics to light a candle 
to add to the blaze of noon-day, and Avarmd them that after all 
it would he useless, since no Ifglit could enable the blind to see. 
He called them asses, apes, hogs, beetles, and otlier names too 
bad to be penned. Much of the lioinage he received was due to 
the circumstance that to kiss his foot Avas the only Avay to aA'oid 
being kicked. He was attended by Heinsius on his death-bed, 
and the last words which fell from the lips of the disdainful 
dichitor w^ere:—* Fly pride and arrogance: hate as much as 
possible ambition; t;ikc care above all to do, nothing against 
your conscience. My son, it is over Avith me. Your Si'oliger 
Las liA'cd.’ The.scene recalls the dying Avords of Louis XIV. to 
bis successor. ^ My son, you are about to be a great king, but 
depend for all your happiness upon obedience ^x> God, and the 
care you take of your pe^le. t)o not imitate me in tsiy taste 
for buildings and wars. They are the ruin of a nathm, I have 
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often commenced war too lightly, and persevered in it from 
vanity/ Of all the lessons which can be read to the living, none 
speaks so powerfully as this—that the commonest exhortation 
from dying men is to avoid the vice for which they have been 
notorious themselves. 

The Fontainebleau Conference was held in 1600, the first year 
of Casaubon’s residence at Paris, and from that time his position 
had annually become more uneasy. The King and the Catholics 
were now getting weary if the protracted siege. They resolved 
to push it with redoubled vigour, and oblige him to capitulate. 
Du Perron had orders to pursue hkn like his shadow, to waylay 
him in his walks, intrude upon his meals, and sit at his elbc^w 
in the librar}'. On all these occasions, the single topic of con¬ 
versation was the errors of the Protestant, and the infallibility 
of the Romanist religion. The skilful controversialist enticed 
the scholar upon ground to which he was a comparative stranger, 
and where he himself was as much at home as Casaubon Mould 
have been in Athenaeiis or Persius. Once, when the poor man 
felt that if he had the best cause he was having the worst of the 
argument, he begged that the discussion might be adjounurd to 
the following day, and spent the night in reading the Fatlicrs. 
A night^s reading was but a miserable training for a conflict 
with a theologian who had prcj)ar(Ml himself by years of laborious 
study to be the champion of his churcli, and the morning’s con¬ 
ference was not more propitious to Casaubon than that of the 
previous evening. It was evident to him that ho could iKjt <-on- 
tinue to be both Keeper of the Kings library and of liis own 
conscience, and it is thus that, with a summary of these and other 
trials, he opens the Diary^f the year 1610 :— 

‘ May the year winch this day commences be a happy one to ns 
all! To myself, and all mine, wife, children, sister. Grant this, 
O everlasting God, I pray thee of thy mercy, and for the merits 
of thy only begotten Son, Ji*siis Christ. Kow, if ever, yea more 
than ever, have I need of Thy aid and protection. Now, indeed, 
have 1 to fight without ceasing a spiritual fight. Not a day, not an 
hour, scarce a moment, have I respite from their attempts on me» 
The antagonists, ton, are such as it is not eafiy cither to neglect or 
shake off. We wrestle with men of the first consideration, either for 
learning or rank. I am perpetually forced to argue with an adversary 
who is, without dit^ute, of all on that side the' first in learning; second 
to none in ability. [Du Perron.] Again, I have to support the most 
pressing instances from him who is above all in this kingdom in rank 
[the King], and (6 whom, under God, I owe for so long, maintenance, 
mvour, and tbe'^Sure and ease I now The matter has now 

come to that |ias8, that if I persist in his wishes in tliis par- 

tieular, I must;foifoitilu», fovour and bniiilflff When that happens 
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what is to become of me ? Long since, when I foresaw that it would 
come to this at last, I tried every resource I could think of, to provide 
fur myself elsewhere. But all, one after another, failed me. Many 
offers and magnificent promises from great princes, but they have all 
come to nothing. My own means, besides, are in the most desperate 
condition. My sister has lost everything, and is d^endent on me for 
support. I am made liable to her creditors, but we get nothing fiom 
those who arc indebted to her... .God immortal! my mind shudders 
lest, thus beset, I sliouhi oftend thy Wvinc Majesty by doing that which 
I abhor and detest, •jrfb fMot supaTa — Ephemerides^ p. 705. 

All that seemed to stand tetween him and disgrace, was the 
King’s personal good will. Henri IV., though entirely selfish 
and destitute of real generosity, had a heartiness an<> frankness 
which enabled him to appreciate honesty of character in others. 
This w as a very insecure guarantee; for one of the many blots in 
Henri’s character was the facility with wdiieh, throughout life, 
he let his friends drop when they had served his turn. The tie, 
such as it was, was abruptly severed on the faUd 14th of May, 
1610, and Casauhon was abaiuloned to the chances of a new 
court, where the face of everything was changed, and where he 
was only certain of the single fact, that his enemies were much 
more jjowcri'nl than his friends. 

At this juncture a new and unexpected patron appeared on 
the scene, a ‘ deus ex inaehina,’ just at the crisis when lie was 
wanti'd jiiost. Many years before, while James L was only 
King of JSiotland, Casauhon had opened a correspondence with 
that prince. Though unversed in the more delicate arts ‘de 
salon,’ he administered flattery in no sparing doses, and apolo¬ 
gised for the lil)crty he was taking by the necessity he felt to 
praise the rare qualities of the Scottish monarch. After James 
succeed<‘d to the crown of liugland, he had more than once 
invit('d Casauhon over, who," as long as his first protector lived, 
did not think it grateful to quit his service. The obstacle was 
removed, and the Queen Regent (Marie de Medicis) gave him 
a graceful coupe. She parted from him with reluctance, made 
him engage to retprn, and insisted on his leaving behind him 
his family and his books. His English friends too advised his 
coming over alone, to see how he liked it. Our insular manners 
were peculiar, and above all, it could not be k^iown without trial 
bow he would relish the usages of trie Anglican Churchy A 
prebendal stall in Canterbury was assigned him, though a lay. 
man, with the addition of a pension of 300/. a year. 

While the negotiations were pending, unexpected cala¬ 
mity came to trouUe Ms good fortune. The. Aobianists, 
unable to shake the fatluh', seduced his eldest son hy a con- 
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siderable annuity to embrace their creed. He was a mere lad 
of nineteen, who was utterly incapable of pronouncing on the con¬ 
troversy, but it was a triumph to the Catholics to be able to 
allege that, in spite of liis paternal partialities, he had found 
their arguments more convincing than C'asaubon’s. 

The adoption,of our habits at fifty years of ago must liave 
cost sometiiing oven t<i one so habitually regardless of physical 
enjoyment, Besicles the ordinary grievances <5f the ‘Fraiujais 
chez Fetrangcr,’—the language, the coinage, tlie landlord, the 
servant, the custom-house, each of which brougl.t tlieir share of 
troubles,—there was the vast diffepcnce in KilO between Eng¬ 
land and France in respect of the comforts and accommod.i- 
tions of life. Tlie little conveniences and luxuries, which are 
now within reach of all but the poorest, were tlien confined to 
our great houses. As long as lie was a guest of the Bishop of 
Ely, or of the Doan of St. Paul’s, the privation was not b‘lt, 
but when he entered on a house in St, Alary Axe we fiixl him 
complaining that‘he suffered from the want of evcTVtijing to 
wliich he had been accustomed through life, money excepted.’ 
Of this, through James’s liberality, her had wliat appeart*d to him 
wealth. H is first impulse on becoming master ol so niiieh r(*ady 
money had been to indulge in books; InU fiiuling liooks, like 
household stuff, lar more ^•^>stlv in Englaiul than in rVance, 
he came to a resolution to allow liirnsfdf only a single work, with 
a reservation which every hi1>lomaniac will conuneiid, ‘ excepto 
si quid forte occurrat rarins.’ 

On the more important suhjec-tof relijjlous worshij) anti helief, 
all ebubt was speedily ri'iiiovcd. Tliou}:h (.'nsaiiboii liad jire- 
viously conversed nnich with the I’m^lish, he; was iitipc-ifec tly 
acquainted with the peculiarities hy wliich the Anj;lican is dis- 
tin^^uished from the othcT Protestant cliurclics. Such iiiquiric>s 
did not come within the ran^c of his curiosity, and he had never 
even witnessed the ceremonies at the cidt'bvalion of the muss till 
his stay at Lyons in liiys. But the conclusions of his mind 
were in harmony with ‘ Anj^licanism ’ before he had heard of it. 
He was, as we have seen, sincerely averse b Popery; of this 
he had f^iven the best cvidtmce, in hazarding for ten years every 
temporal interest rather than conform to it where it was the 
established, favoured, and popular form of religion. At the 
same time im was aware that extravagant zeal had impelled the 
Protestants _ to repudiate, for tlie mere taJee of differing, every 
practice which had been defiled the touch of Home. His 
Uenevan Calvinittn bad been corrected an acquaintance with 
punitive antiquity^ ami he bad oftm ttmessed to I>a Moulin 
aelf his condenikiatioa of the ^trhi^~dactruiea of grace and 
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predestination propounded in their pulpits. As soon as the 
Kn'jlish Liturgy and worshi]! was presented to his view he 
seemed to recognize it at once as the realization of his dreams 
ami fondest desires. Tiie hrst celebration of the Communion 
he witnessed in St. Paul’s especially struck him: ‘ Vidi sanctae 
Eucliaristia? communioncm, certe longe aliam quam apud nos 
in (jallia, Ifaquo tc magis amplector, Ecolesia Anglicena, ut 
qua' a voter! Eoclesia propius absis’ (p, 78fi), If his life and 
cliaracter did not exclude the sus^icion^of insincerity, it would 
be sulHcicnt to remark that all his position required was a bare 
acquiescence in the Anglican joirns. His admiration and raptures 
were entirely voluntary, and are here recorded among his private 
tlioiiglits. Nor does he spare censure where he differe^, as when 
at the consecration of a bishop, though he approved the ritual, 
he thought it overlaid with too Jiiuch pomp and show. 

"riie gem ral cordiality with which he was welcomed by the 
bishops and clergy soothed liis amiable but irritable nature. 
He was the London lion of the seasim. He resolved to settle, and 
sent 1(H* his family and his books ; but the French Queen, Marie 
do AfcMlii'is, refused to let the latter go. He had only leave of 
absence for a j^ear, and she kept his library as security for 
his return. In vain his wife went back to Paris, as bis special 
ainl>ass:uU)r, to procure a reversal of the decree; the Queen 
would only relent so far as to allow her to carry him a few of 
the most iinjantant. This cruel ac t must have been a daily vexa¬ 
tion for lilt' rest of his life. "J'he present stores of the British 
Aluseum c ould not have supplied the place of his own well- 
thumbed volumes, whieh VAore covered with his notes, and 
where lie could put his linger u]>on any passage he required. 
W hen engaged in com}x>sing his subsc'C|uent works, how often he 
must have recalled some inemoranduni on the margin, which 
would have saved him hours of research, and the trial to his 
tcinpcu' must have worn him more than all the extra toil. * 

The King was cnirhantcd at having got a now gossip, and 
withal so capable, one who, wliether the talk foil on tlie affairs 
of the French Prote.stants, on the heresy of Vorst, or the errors 
of the Douay version, was equally intelligent and informed. 
Cfisaubon was no less won by the King's bouhommie^ and the 
odd mixture of sense and puerilitj' which made Sully call him 
* the wisest fool in Christendom.’ JameS was perpetually 
summoning him to Greenwich, to TlieobaUrs," to Royston, 
much to Casaubon’s disturbance, yet it was done with so 
much hearty zest for his society, that the ^patient could hot 
bring himself to complain aloud of these invasions of his 
time, though he gi^bai^ in secret over the Court attendance, 
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and tlioujrht every Lour lost wLich was spent away from his 
books. When he escaped lo his study it was no longer to 
execute his favourite schemes. During the hitter portion of his 
residence in Franco he was engaged on Polyhius, but ho told 
Grotius in 1613 that he had ceased to meddle with a military 
history to which he had been directed by the martial monarch 
he formerly served, and had now turned las attention to the 
topics wliich interested the Englisli King, wjio was more for 
peace than for w ar. The only war whi(;h James loved was theo¬ 
logical controversy, and Casaubon, to whom notliing woidd have 
come amiss, if it had involved tljo elucidation of a Greek or 
Latin author, was set down to what, with him, was the weari¬ 
some task of answering Arminians and Jesuits. 

Before lie left Paris the affairs of Ills familv and friends had 
largely encroached on, his time and thoughts. Thesi* concerns 
multiply with years, and we carry on the business of ihc study at an 
increasing disadvantage. AVe find liiin exclaiming at that period,— 
^ Oliin inter litcratos nomen hahuimus; nunc eo iniseriariun 
sumus rcdacti, ut dies lotos amittamus, vix unum horam libris 
impendamus!’ The polemical taint, with wliich the* new atmos¬ 
phere he breathed in London was impntguated, was still more da- 
maging to his literary powers than the distractions of business. 
Tlie attempt to make his great name in letters available in tlie 
warfare with the Romanists, could only tarnish his reputation as 
a scholar, instead of the scholar giving weight to the theologian. 
Two things were indispensable for tlie task, neither of w hich w ere 
possessed by Casaubon—a dialectical training, and a profound 
knowledge of Christian antiquity. He had chosen fiir hiiiisidf a 
different branch, and to change his weapon was t(* resign his skill. 
After fencing with Fronton du Due, Du Perron, and V'orst, he 
came to a compromise with his employer. It was agreed tliat he 
should prepare a reply to I3aroniiJS| for which la? hud begun lo 
collect materials in France, and which, as it involved a little of 
eventhing, would fall in sometimes with Ids own taste, and 


sometimes wdth that of the royal pedagogue who had purchased 
the riglit to guide his pen. The book would comprise contro-* 
versy, theology, history, and classical lore, aniPl>esides the other 
advantages of the compound, it was a partial fulfdment of the 
vow, often made, and never kept, to*^ resign profane, for sacred 
learning, * I am ifot able," he said, in giying an account of his 
pre^ess in the undertaking, ^ to disguise my. taste for letters, but 
my highest pleasure is, that I am thusi growing old in the 
meditation of the Holy &;iijnures,^^d,^^iK) I shall die,’ The 
^Annalcs Ecclesii&tici/ of Bardmuf^^w^, correctly desjgnated 
by Pithoo, * Annals on the Powair or t£«‘Pope,’and as must 
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invariably happen with works, which instead of embodying the 
results of honest researcli, are a forced adaptation of evidence to 
a previous prejudice, it swarmed with misstatements. But if it 
was easy to detect innumerable errors, unfortunately Casaubon 
coiiunittcd many himself— 

‘ Wedged in the timber which he strove to rend/ 

It is admitted that the * Kxercitationes contra Baronium ^ were 
a failure, and, with his usual fate, Cjasauboii gave satisfaction to 
no one. A student of our time who takes up the work might 
be disposed to object that the errata were signalised with too 
much virulence. The hmglish bishops thought otherwise. It 
was a vituperative age; and wlien a controversialist assumed the 
rod for his party he was expected to wield it with ferocity, and 
to <lo his utin(»st to day as well as refuU^ his antagonist. 

Tlie ‘ K-vercitationcs ’ appeared in 1614, They had but, as Du 
Plessis said, knocked down a few of the battlements of the great 
edifice of Baronius, an<l were themselves but a fragment of what 
Casaubon had once designed. But he had many warnings to 
gather up his sheaves in haste, it ba<l been a lifelong struggle 
between the ‘ vivida vis aniini/ and the weakness and maladies 
of the llesli. Even with care and nursing, so frail a tabernacle 
could not probably have lichl togetlier much longer; but it bad, 
on tlie contrary, to bear up against severe labour, and a fretful 
temper. 1 le was in liis fifty-sixth year, and began himself to 
feel the premonitions of the speedy decay which throe years before 
had be(‘n plainly h'gibic to the professional eye of his intelligent 
physician, liaphacl Thoris. Ho was now no s<ioner called in 
than he discovered the linos of death in the dark ring round the 
<*ye, tlie j)roininent cheek-bone, thclu'ctic flush, the sunken ciiest, 
and the incessant cough. Four years of unintormitted labour 
had <leej)encd all the shades of the ])rison-housc. In vain did 
friends, physicians, and his own good sense prescribe rest. It 
was wors(% be said, than disease, and that he never suffered more 
than when his pains were shaipened by inaction, and the reflec¬ 
tion of the detriment it was to bis studies. He luad long in truth 
been * bankrupt of l^c, and prodigal of ease.* Scaliger, who had 
never seen him, had heard some years before that he was ‘ tout 
courbe d’etude;* but the machine had been kept going by the 
energy of the spring, and the feeling that he had pored over books 
till to desist was to make his existence a blank to everything 
except irritating longings after the forbidden fruit. As his en^ 
drew near, new symptoms supervened. They were attend^ 
with excruciating pains, and were so unusual in^heir nature,.^ 
to put tlie medical science of the time completely at faulty ^ l*he 
appearances indicated eith^ a calculous affection-*»the j^ti^ase 
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of the sedentary student—inflammation of the bladder, or gra¬ 
nular degeneration of tlic kidneys. A pof^t mortem examination 
disclosed, what it was otherwise impossible to detect, a singular 
and monstrous malformation of the vesica, which no skill could 
have arrested, but which studious habits ha<l doubtless developed 
with accelerated rapidity. It c.arricd him off* with great sufliring, 
July Gth, 1G14. 

The life of Casaubon is justly considered one of the most 
tranquil and prosperous*of any scholar of his day— the proper meed 
of his extraordinary learning, upriglitness, and moderation. Ho 
was a stranger to the worst vicissHudes of ids calling, and neither 
wanted bread, like Scaliger in his prime, nor <lied, like his 
father-iK-law, in an hospital in his age. He equally escaped 
many of the personal rivalries ami incessant disputes which 
rendered learning less a peaceful j>ursiiit than an irritating war¬ 
fare. Yet the moment we come to take a closer view we discover 
that the brow which lookr<l smooth at a distance is wrinkh'd 
with rare. If we go with Casaubon into his study we fiml Idin 
beset w ith difliculties, and groaning with wi'ariuess; if we follow 
him into his family, we see him pinched at tlie present and 
anxious for tlie future; if ^ve behold him in Ids pn»fessorial 
chair, we ])orceive that the outward honour is associafecl with 
endless and almost insupportable mf>rtidcations; if we ac roin- 
pany him to the French capital, a history is unfolded to us of 
hopes deterred, of luimiliating attendances to extort the payment 
of his pittance, of harassing discussions wiili (,\itholi<'s, ami inju¬ 
rious suspicions from Pnitcstants; if wc <toss the (?haniic! witli 
him, and attend him to the court of James, we observe that 
though a richer he is not a happier man—that he has purchased 
pecuniary independence by mental slavery—that the student, to 
his misery, must play the courtier, the scholar bec'ome a theolo¬ 
gian, tlie critic a controversialisf, and that (^\en the advantages 
be obtained have only lw*en proc ured when ago is creeping over 
him, and sickness has sei/ccl upon him. Those wliose lives have 
been a greater stniggle, and who have worked more unremittingly 
for a smaller reward, may complain that tl|eir lot has been cwst 
upon stony ground ; but the majority of men of letters will rather 
have reasem to gather courage and cheerfulness fn>ni the example, 
and he thankfol.that, with all the hardships of otir time, it is at 
least an improvement on the generatioii of Casaubon. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Chapters on Mental Physiology. By Henry Hol¬ 
land, M.D. London, 1852. 

2. Principles of Ihiman Physiology, By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Lomlon, 1853. 

3. Researches in JMagnetisrn^ PJectricity^ Heat^ Lights Crysfallv- 
zation^ and Chcmicnl Aftracfinn^ in their relations to the Vital 
Force, By Karl, Baron von Reicftriibarli, Pli.l). Translated 
by William Gregory, AI.D. London, 1850. 

•1. Letters to a Candid Inquirer Animal Magnetism, By Wil¬ 
liam Gregory, M.D. London, 1851. 

5. On the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions^ \dth an 
account of Mesmerism, By Herbert Mayo, M.D. Second 
Edition. London, 1851. 

6. Nenrypunology^ or the liafionale of' Xerrovs Sleep considered in 
relation with Animal Magnetism, By James Braid, M.R.C.S.E., 
A:c. London, 18*13 

7. The Mesmeric Mania of 1851, with a I^hysiological Explana~ 

tion of the Phenomena produced. By John Hughes Bennett, 
M.D. I'Minburgb, 1851, ^ 

8. J} hat is Mesmerism ? an yittempf to explain its Phenomena on 
the admitted Principles of Physiological and Psychical Science. 
By Alexamler Wood, iSLI), Kdinlnirgh, 1851. 


lb T<ddc~Taruiny and Tahk-Talking. London, 1853. 

10. Tahlc-Moring tested^ and proved to he the Result of Satanic 
Aqencip Bv Kev. N, S. GodlVev S.C'.L, London, 1853. 

11. Tahlv-Turninii^ the Tieril s ^foilern Mastcr-I*iece; Iwintj the 

result of a Course oj'hxperiineuts. B}' Kov. N. S. GtKifrey. 
London, 1853. * 

12. Talking; Disclosures of Satanic IVonders and Pro- 
jthetie Signs; a IVord for the U'ise. By Bcv. E. Gillson, 
M.A. London, 1853. 

‘ Tl^IlAT are we* to believe f as to Mosmerism, Electro- 
rr Biology, Odylistn, Table-Turning, an«l (we are almost 
asbamod to be obliged to adtl) Spirit-Kappyig and Table* 
Talking, is a question which most persons have asked thein- 
selvcs or otliers <luring the last few years, and to which tbe 
answers have varied with the amount of information possessed by 
the respondent, with his previous habits of tbouglit, with his We 
of the marvellous, or his desire to l»ing everything to the te«t 
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sober sense. And thus an ascending series is formed, of which 
the base is composed of those utter sceptics who discredit the 
genuineness of all the asserted phenomena, maintaining that none 
but fools or knaves could uphold such nonsense; \vhilst it 
culminates in that assemblage of thorough-going believers, who 
find nothing too bard for ‘spiritual' agency, and who recognise 
in the wondrous revelations of a clairvoyante^ and in the disper¬ 
sion of a tumour—in tlic c ommunications of tlepartcd s]>irits with 
their surviving friends, and in the rotation of a table—in the 
induction of profound insensibility during the performance of a 
severe operation, and in the oscillations of a sus])ended button— 
in the subjugation of the actions of one individual to the will of 
anothef, and in the flexure of a hazed twig—in everything, in 
short, great and small, which they cannot otherwise- explain— 
the manifestations (»f some occult power, to be ranked among 
the cosmical forces, but not to be identified with any one of 
those previously recognised. 

To the class of earnest and rigorous inquirers, whom the true 
philosopher, whatever be his jinrsuit, welcomes as his most valu¬ 
able coadjutors, the Mesmerists and their allies have ever shown 
a decided repugnance. ‘ All or nothing' seems to he the motto 
of the latter. Who ac t as if a rational explanation of any one of 
their marvels were a thing to be deprecated. In order to reconcile 
tills discouraging treatment with their professions of readinc-ss to 
court investigation, they have had recourse to tlie hyjiotlu-sis, 
that, just as a damp atmosphere around an elcclrical machine 
prevents a liigli state of electric tension, the presence? of even a 
candid sceptic weakens the mesmeric force; and this, not merely 
when he manifests his incredulity by his language, his tones, or 
his looks, but when he keejis it concealed benc'ath the semblance 
of indifierenco. 

It is to be attributed to the diflfculties which honest investigators 
long encountered, through being treated as antagonists byijiostof 
those to whom they might naturally have looked for assistance, 
that they have until recently done little to enlighten the ]|)ublic. 
So long as they could not make up their own minds, it was 
neither prudent nor right that they should attempt to guide the 
opinions of others; and the discreet silence which best became 
them, was otil); broken hy an otrcasional intimation from some 
of our medical authorities of the direction their researches Were 
taking. 

Recent ^etats^ however, haVe ymAiA a great change. The 
obstacles whiift b<$ict the Wliilst Mesmerism alone was 

in questimi, di(e introdued^ of methods, 
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in which a large number of the phenomena can he developed, 
without even the semblance of that exertion of power by one 
person over another, which was always the most suspicious 
feature in the Mesmeric system. The first important step was 
made by Mr. Braid, a surgeon in Manchester; who discovered, 
about twelve years since, that a state of coma passing into som¬ 
nambulism (to which he gave the appropriate designation of 
Hypnotism)^ can bc*induccd in numerous individuals, of all ranks, 
ages, and temperaments; and that the pheqomena of this state are 
so essentially the same with those of the (so called) Mesmeric 
somnambulism, as to afford the most valuable assistance in the 
analysis of the real nature of the latter. In both, the somnambulist 
appears to be incapable of controlling his ideas, his feeUngs, or 
his actions; and is entirely amenable to the will of another, who 
may govern the course of liis thoughts at his own pleasure, and 
oblige liim to execute any command. The clue to the marvel was 
soon found by Mr. Braid, in the concentrated operation of that 
principle of suyycstion which has lung been knorni to psyclio- 
logists; and under the guidance of this idea, he has subsequently 
fol]ow<*d up the investigation with great intelligence, making no 
mystery of his proceedings, but courting investigation in every 
possible way. 

In the course of his researches, Mr. Braid'discovered that a 
kindred menUil condition may occasionally be superinduced upon 
the waking state, without passing through the stage of comatose 
insensibility; and that in some susceptible individuals, it is suffi* 
cient that the attention should be fixed, for a few minutes, or 
even for a few secon<ls, upon any object whatever. We ourselves 
Avitnessed a remarkable series of experiments, at least scA'cn years 
ago, upon a gentleman of high literary and scientific attainments, 
who possessed in an unusual degree the power of self-concen¬ 
tration. It only required him to place his hand upon the table, 
and contemplate it for half a minute, to be entirely unable to draw 
it bacic, if assured in a determiuod tone that he could not possibly 
do so. When he had gazed for a short time upon the poles of a 
magnet, he could be brought to see flames issuing from them, 
of any form or colour that the operator chose to name; and when 
his hand was on one of the poles, the peremptory assurance tha( 
he could not detach it was sufficient to retain it with such tenacity^ 
that Mr. Braid dragged him round the i-oom, in a manner tl^ 
realised Gammer GrethePs story of the Golden Goose. Thec|||i^ 
racier of the ^ subject’ placed him beyond thc.suspicion of decent; 
and Avo bad been prepared by our previous inquiries tq^ 
nothing too strange for belief, that could be referred ei^le 
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and intelligible principle of suggestion. We hope, before we 
have done, to bring our readers to the same con(‘lusion. 

Notwithstanding tliat Mr. Braid’s investigations were thus 
carried on for several years, they did not attract the notice that 
iniglit have been antieijiated for them. The slight difficulties which 
attended tlie euiployiiicnt of ins hypnotic method, were sufficient 
to keep it from coming into ordinary use ; and ns tlie public is 
always more prone to run after what is marwllons, than even to 
walk towards what is v<'itional, the cthampions of Mesmerism con¬ 
tinued to have it pxetty much their own way. A new light, how¬ 
ever, shone forth about three yoatfs ago, which li«as already dissi¬ 
pated much of the obscurity that still hung around the subjwt; 
and we# hope, by the use of it, to clear away still mor(‘, A 
couple of itinerant Yankees appeared in this country, styling 
themselves ‘professors' of a new art, which they lenned ‘ Klectro- 
Biologg; and asserting that, by an inffucncc of wliicli the secret 
was known only to themselves, but which was jiartly derived 
from a little disc of zinc and copper (whence tlic designation 
which they adoptetlj, held in the hand of the ‘subject,’ and 
steadily gnzecUon by him, thc^y could subjugate the most de¬ 
termined will, paralyse the strongc*»t muscles, pervert the evi¬ 
dence of the senses, de&trov the memory of the most familiar 
tilings or of the most recent occurrence's, or cvc‘n make the indi¬ 
vidual believe biniself ti-ansfoniKHl into any onc' else*—all tliis, 
and mucli more, being done wliile he w'as still wide awakc'. i'liey 
drew large assemblages to witnc'ss their perforiimnces ; and c'orn- 
monly elicited some of the* most remarkable jxhc'iiomena from 
strangers whose collusion w'ith them could not be suspc'ctc'd. Mr. 
Braid, however, senm proved that the little diseof eojiper and zinc 
may be replac ed liy any object which serves for tlie steady direction 
of the eyes to one point, at the ordinary reading distance, for a sonicv 
wl'.at prolonged period, i’hus, iiistf'ad of the mysterious efl'ects 
being limited as heretofore to a (vw susceptible ‘subjec'ts,’ diffi¬ 
cult to t>e mot with, andojren to suspicion on various gn>unds, 
amateurs were funiishcHl with a ready means of experimenting 
upon their fstnilies and friends, the stud^t upon his fellow- 
students, the officer on tlie members of bis mess; cverylMHJy, 
in fact, upon somebody else on wbeun he could rely. ‘ iCIectro* 
biology,* or ^ Biology’ (as it was commonly designated), now 
became a fashionable amusement, at oveming parties, though 
the public, in growing familiarised with its phenomena, still 
laboured under the difficulty of not knowing ‘what to believe’ 
as to tlieir gennmenesi, or to what scientific principles to refer 
Aem if their gmuaeneM were Vdbaitted^ 
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We think that the time has come when we may pro¬ 
nounce upon the controversy. Several of the most distin¬ 
guished Professors of the University of Edinburgh, defying 
the prejudices of their class, liave plunged boldly into the 
inquiry; and it has been prosecuted under their auspices with 
most advantageous results. Besides the special works of more 
or less merit wliich treat of the question, Sir Henry Holland 
has touched upon* many of its must interesting points, in the 
rcpublication, with additions, of the ‘ Cl]^pters on Mental Phy¬ 
siology,^ which formed part of liis universally-admired ‘ Medical 
Notes and Rellections and Da Carpenter, whose ‘ Human Phy- 
sioloijy ’ is now enqiloyed as the text-hook in almost every 
medical school in this country and the United States, kas fully 
discussed, in his latest c<Ution, the entire subject. Between 
the views of these two authors there is an essential conformity, 
but as each u rites in tin' manner dictated by his own habits of 
thought and by the general purpose of his work, those who wish 
to master all that is known of the pliiiosophy of the phenomena 
will find it ailvantageous to consult them both. 

Neither Sir H. llollund n<ir Dr. Carpenter, however, has given 
us the rationale of ‘ sjurit rapping/ ‘ table-turning/or ‘table- 
talking/ tJiese latest fashions under which the ‘spiritual influ¬ 
ence ’ has been pleased to manifest itself, having only ‘ come out * 
during the season which has just tcrininat<'d. Go where we 
would, w(» heard of the intimations which our friends had 
received from departed souls : or of the agility of some sprightly 
table under the hands of <lignitaries of the Clmreli, and (if re]x>rt 
do not lie) of Privv-coum'illors and cabinet Ministers,—to say 
nothing of the miscellaneous iniiltitudes of all ranks, among 
whom the farce of ‘turning the ttiblcs ’ was nightly rej)eated with 
astounding success. W'e had supjtosed its ‘run’ to be sus¬ 
pended for a time, but the epidemic has broke out in a new 
form, and is spreailing through a class wliich may be seriously 
endangcriHl by it. The farce becomes tragical when %ve find 
clergymen of undoubted liouesty, deluding themselves into the 
belief that ‘Satanic Wonders and Prophetic Signs’ are disclosed 
by the movements their tables. If they have still ears to listen 
to H rational explanation, they will find that the turning of tablet^ 
and the supposed communications made by spirits through th^ 
agency, arc due, like the actions of biologized ‘ subjects/ to liie 
ment^ state of the perfiu'mers themselves. 

V 

It is necessary to begin by recalling cestain well-Iuiomi 
principles which will aff^ the basis o£ oar subs^D^t ttmion- 
ugs; for it is by boUding upon familiar experience, tiiat we 
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are enabled to demonstrate how lar^e a part of tliese mangels 
may be at once reconciled with the admitted laws of mental action, 
and how probable it is that the remainder (so far, at least, as 
they are genuine) will fall under the same category, when they 
shall have been stiulied with equal care. 

The first of these principles is, that a large part of oxir oi'dinarg 
course of thought^ and conseqnentlg of action, is determined hg 
direct suggestions. Every onp recognises the e?cisteu(<‘ of ‘trains 
of thought,’ which consist of a continuous series of hleas, con¬ 
nected together by associations that have previously grown up 
amongst them, in virtue of which»the presence of one brings up 
another, which calls fi>rtli a thinl, and so on. 'Fliis inav be 


termed internal suggestion. Every one is conscious also of the 
intluencc of impressions upon the senses in originating such 
trains of tluiught, and in modifying their subseejuent cfuirse. 
This may ho tefmed external suggestion. When tliese pro(‘esses 
take place without the exercise of any <-ontrol on the pari of tlie 
Will, the mind iiiav be said to be acting automaticallv. Sucli is 


its <‘ondition in thi» states of Reverie and Ahstraetion^ wlii<*li dif¬ 


fer from one anotluw rinlv in tlie nature of the suggestions wliich 


determine the sequence of ideas. The access of both is well 
known to be favoured by a monotonous stu'cession of sensory iin- 

m m 

pressions (especially visual), whi<*h enchains the attention and 
absorbs the will, leaving the thoughts free to l)e swayed by 
impulses from without or within. As long as the mind is given up 
to either, it is insensible to the inconsistency between the notions 
that may ]w>ssrss it and the realities of experience ; and hence arise 
all the absurdities in the conduct of absent ])eople. The 
]ihilosopher, who, when interrupted in liis meditations by 
the intelligence that his house was on fire, coolly replied to the 
servant who had burst in upon him with the terrible nows, ‘ fio 
and tell your mistress ; you know that 1 never interfere nlxiut 
domestic matters,’ was acting on his habitual system, uncon¬ 
scious, through his mental pre-occupation, of the absurdity of 
maintaining it at such a crisis. And the learned professor, who 
failed to recognise his own wife when he vofi her in the street, 
and who, when he had run against a cow, pullcfl oflT his hat and 
apologised as to a lady for the mischance, hoping she was not 
hurt, was probab^ following out some train of profound analysis, 
which, by engrossing his whole attention, prevented him from 
deriving any benefit from bis antecedent ex|>crience in distin¬ 
guishing his wife from other ladies, or eyen m recognising the 
difference between the hunmn and the bovine fenmlc. 

The direct ^ action of ntemal soj^ECStion in determining 
the course of thought, when as yet the volitiooal power is 
' * • scarcely 
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scarcely developed, is very palpable in children; and the fol¬ 
lowing case is an example: — A child of English parents 
reshling in Germany, when learning to talk, acquired both 
tongues simultaneously, and could speak on ordinary matters in 
citlier, without confusing the words or idioms; but secmetl 
invariably constrained to employ the language used by the 
person he was addressing. Thus in conveying a message given 
him in Englisii hy his mother ty his German nursery-maid, 
he rendered it (apparently without the slightest elTort) into 
appropriate German; on returning, however, to his mother, if 
asked what the maid had said) he answered in English as often as 
the (|Ucstion was proposed in that language, liven though pressed 
to give tlic actual words he had heard in the nursery, he still 
continued to give the English rendering of them, without seeming 
to be aware of the didercncc; and tlic only mode of getting at 
tiicni was to put the ({ucstion in German, when there seemed 
to be the same inability to reply in English, as tliere had pre¬ 
viously been to give a German re])ly to an linglish question. 
Precisely the same phenomenon continually presents itself with 
slec]vtalkers wlio speak two or more languages,—their replies 
being given in the language in which they arc atldrcsscd. 

Now, the power which, in every well-constituted mind, the Will 
possesses to direct its course of thought, is exercised, not in 
ducing ideas, but in selecting^ from among such as spontaneously 
present themselves, those which are apj^osite to the purpose 
in view. Tliis is easily shown to be the case in the familiar act 
of Recollection, so profoundly analysed by Mr. James Mill. 
When we try to remember anything which is not at the moment 
before the consciousness, we deterrninately fix our attention 
upon some idea wliich is already present to the miud, and 
use this as the instrument with which we feel after that 
which wc are in search. It may be that we have to repeat this 
{>roccss several times, getting nearer and nearer to oar object at 
each stage, before we succeed in grasping it; and eveiy one 
must have learned, from bis own experience, that be cannot 
always recall to his ptind ideas which are usually most familiar to 
him. Even those who are most remarkable for the accuracy aiul 
range of their memoiy, occasionally find themselves baffle fofr 
want of a won! or a. cUte which they i«el to b^<mly just bej^oud 
reach at themoment; the reason being, that' 
frt^hold of dtO'^ri^t auggeativoikey, by which to, unlock idtH 
paiticular cbamklic It t^prapied in the mental storehouaa. 
reaidti the ij|^fMn|adt^|is^ipl^ > lJi»t d/ 

andjooi^mi^ itthia coaM^ ah iptftd iiS ij i and, 

,Kajeu^Vi. 2 m • ^ 
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the mind be left to its own automatic activity, the power of re* 
cfldling even the most familiar ideas is completely annihilated. 

So, again, the determinate exercise of the judgnunit^ which in¬ 
volves thecomparison of ideas, can only take place while the Will 
has the power of selecting those which are. appr^riate, and of 
bringing them into collocation^with each other. This process is 
the source of that cammov^eme^ whereon we rely in the ordinary 
conduct of life. We almost unconsciously store up a mass of 
impressions derived from our habitual experience, by which we 
arecontinually testing the validity of new impressions, admitting 
ritem if consonant with it, rejecting them if ^ choinently dis¬ 
cordant, and keeping them on trial if we cannot at once dispose ol 
them in Aie or other of these modes ; while the sinijde cTcdulity 
of the child depends upon his having no stock of experience 
upon which to fall back, for the correction of the erroiu'ous 
notions which he may himself form, or which may be imparted 
to him by others. The effort require<l for tliis comparison of 
things present with past experience, when it once comes to 
be habitual, is so slight as to be scarcely ])erceptiblc even to 
one's self; yet slight as the effort may be, it is the one tiling 
needful; and it may be unhesitatingly \aiS down, that, the 
directing fioum of the Will be suspended^ tlte cajxibility of correcting 
the most iUusory ideas bt/ an appeal to common^sense is for the 
time amihilated. Of this we have a typical example, familiar to 
every one, in Dreaming^ which is a state of automatic mental 
activity of a kind so unregulated that the combinations and 
successions of ideas arc often of the most extraordinary cha¬ 
racter, and are inconsistent not merely with f)ur most familiar 
experience, but also with each other. Vet, as has been most 
truly remarked, nothing surprises us in dreams. We arc never 
struck with the impossibility of the events which wc seem to 
witness; but we acoe|»t as genuine, with child-iike simplicity^ 
alt the wonderful combinations which are successively unfolded 
before our mental view. The same must be the cose in any 
state of mental aetivi^, in which there is a similar abrogation of 
TOluntary control. 

Another well*kiiowft fact, essential to be carried along wiHit 
us, is, ^thal: the eMire' bMceniraiim of the attention 
o^eet of amsetomnessj wfaedier a sensory impression, an^ idea, 
or an emodoni; mofi^ teorib^Hg increase ik Our 

most familiar ilitistratioiis of this truth am fttiidshed']^^ die 
wonderful acotstiess in Ae uie of the^^ scnilh^et reiiiaii^g 
to them, vritich ft maniftol^ hy diose drived 

of one or mmre. Thus we ishe infetmsed 

bliml, deafi *0 

- • ’ admirably 
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admirably conducted by Dr. Howe, of the Boston (N. E.) 
Blind Asylum,—that she not only discriminates those with 
whom slie is intimate, by the slightest touch of their hands, but 
that she can thus recognise, though somewhat less readily, in¬ 
dividuals whose hands she may have grasped but once or twice 
before, and that too at a remote interval. In these and similar 
cases, it is not the bodily but tlie mental sense that is sharpened; 
not the power of rfeceising impressipns, but the power of appre- 
ciatinof them; and it is easy to see how this intensification arises 
out ol the absence of the (lislrattins: suggestions, which, with the 
icst of the world, arc continuaWy temling to wealcen the impres¬ 
sion made by any one object, by thawing off the attention 
to others. * 

So, again, when the v'hole ^neryy is concentrated upon some 
mtibcular t'specially under the influenct^of an overpowering 
emotum, the bixly .seems endojoed with super-human strength and 
agility : and some extraordinary feat is act omplished, at which the 
])crlonn(T hiinbolf stantls aghast wlion he contemplates it after 
his restoration to his sober senses. An old coak*-maid, having 
hennl an alarm of hiT, seized an enoimous box containing the 
whole ot her prO]>erty, and ran doun stairs with it, as easily as 
she wrmld have carrietl a dish of meat. After the fire had been 
extinguished, she could not lift it a hair’s breadth from the 
ground, and it rcHjuired two men to convey it up stairs again. 

Closelv akin to this state is another, of which the historv of 
mankind in all ages furnishes us with abundant e\<nniples,—* 
namely* the state of snlgectwn to a domiHant idea. The mind is 
liable to be seized bv some strangfc notion which takes entire 
possession of it, and all the actions of the in(li\i<lnal thus * pos¬ 
sessed’ are results of its operation. The notion may or may 
not be in itself an absurd one. It ma\ be confined to a single 
indi\idnal, or it may spread epidemical!} among a multitude* It 
ma} be one that interests the feelings, or it may be of a nature 
purclv intellectual. We do not pretend to account for these 
facts; but wc simply cite them as apart of the historv of Human 
Nature, closely relali^l to the subject of our present inquiry. The 
wild but transient vagaries of religious enthusiasm in all ages,— 
as shown in the Pythonic inspiration of the Delphic priestesses; 
the ecstatic revelations of Catliolic and Protestant visionaries ] 
preaching epidemic among the Huguenots in Prance, and 
more lecently in* Lutheran Sweden ; the strange performaivces^ 
of the ^(/OnvuhraMaaires ’ of St. M^ard, wbieb have been since 
ahnostpmuHeledrMMetb^ ‘ revivals’ and* * eadlp-meetii^ 
the belief -in mA diabolical possession, enteijtidkied imt 

merely by tba aocusmg publiCf but often by the nnfiibtnnatc 
' 2 M 2 * accused 
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accused ; the dancing mania of the middle ages ; the Tarcn- 
tism of Southern Italy, and the Icaping-ague of Scotland in 
later times; together with the most recent, but not the least 
relmarkable specimen, the character of the individuals afHn'tcd 
being taken into account—the table-turning and table-talking 
of the year 1853;—are all, with many similar wondeis, to be 
ranged under the same category, namely, the possession of the 
mind by a dominant idea, fron]^ which it makes no sufRcicnt effoit 
to free itself The idea not unfrcynently declines in iiitensit\, 
especially when it expends its» for(*e in action, and the mind 
spontaneously returns to its pre\k)us condition; but sometimes 
it may exert a dominant influence through the whole of lif % 
and if tUc conduct which it dittates should pass the bounds of 
enthusiasm or eccentricitv, we sav that tlic individual is* the 
subject of Monomania. 

From the sum of the principles we liave been enunciating it \v ill 
follow, that if the human mind should lose for a time itb power 
of volitional self-direction, it cannot shako off the }oke ui anv 
dominant idea,’ however tyrannical, but otma/ execute iu hchcstb ; 
—itcannotbringanynotion with which it may he possessed to the 
test of common sense, but miist accept if, if it be impressed on the 
consciousness with adequate force;—it cannot iceall an\ fact, 
even the most familiar, that is bejond its immediate grasp ;— 
upon any idea, therefore, with whic li it may be possessed, the 
whole force of its attention is for the time concentrated, so tlini 
the most incongruous conception presents itself with all the 
' vivddness of reality ;—an<J finally, if the automatic activity of llie 
mind, when freed from the controlling power of the iri/f^ shouhl 
depend more upon external than upon internal sngg(*sti<»n, and 
shoulcf hence take no determinate direction of its own, one idea 
may be readily substituted for another by appropriate means; 
and the whole state of the convictions, the feelings, and tlic 
impulses to action may be thus altc'ttnl fiom time to time, 
without the least perception of the strangeness of the tran¬ 
sition. 


‘ Considered ntider this point of view, the Bidogical pheno* 
mena are far finm being incredible; they arc simply the manl* 
festadon of a st^te of mind to w'liich wc^ may detect vefr close 
approximations witbin* onr ordinary experience; and their 
principal pecniliai^ty* consists in the by^hicb they may 

be artificially indfiin—via. by t%e eteady atJlrtd 
d^eci, during of tinie which varies the 

stnccptibility of tfiiniidirfdual. may 

etated hi* ptirnnk itho wcto bt^dorijr qtdid Mcredulous 
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in regard to its reality, our own observation has fully convinced 
us: it does not, therefore, requv'e any menial preparation. But 
we arc no less convinced that the anticipation of tiie result tends 
to produce it in a shorter time than would otherwise be necessary; 
and it is usually among individuals who have repeatedly submitted 
to the operation, that the greatest facility presents itself. Every 
one wiio has sat for a photographic portrait, knows how difficult 
it is to maintain a fixed position fof even^a few seconds; and has 
expcrienic'd, in particular, how strong an effort is required to 
keep the eyes fnim wandering, Jlcnce in the ‘ biological’ process, 
the longer the steady gaze is sustained, the more is the will of 
the individual concentrated upon the direction of his cym^ so that 
at last it seems to become entirely transferred to them ; and, in 
the mean time, the continued monotony is operating, as in the 
induction of sleep or of reverie, to produce a vacancy of mind, 
which leaves it open to any impressions that may be made upon 
it from without. When this state is complete, the mind of the 
biologized ^ subject’ remains dormant, until aroused to activity by 
some mygestioH which it receives through the ordinary chaxmels 
of sensation, and to which it rcs])Ouds as automatically as a 
locomotive obeys the manipulations of its driver. He is, indeed, 
for the time, a mere thinking aniomaton. He is given up to the 
doininatiun of any idea that may be made to possess him; and 
he has no [K>wcr of judging of its consistency with actual facts, 
because he is unalde to bring it into comparison wi^ them. 
Tlius he may be played on, like a musical instrument, by those 
almut him; thinking, feeling, speaking, acting, just as they, 
viil that he should think, feel, speak, or act; but this, wf, m has 
been re])rcsented, because his Will has been brought intofurect 
subjection to theirs, but because, his Will being in abeyance, all 
his mental operations are directed by such suggesticnis as they 
may choose to impress on his consciousness. 

In the public exhibitions of professional ^Biologists,’ much 
assumption is made of a peculiar power possessed by the operator 
over his ‘ subjectbis suggestions are conveyed in the form of 
commands; and the delusion is kept up by a frequent recourse to 
* passes’ resembling those of the Mesmerists. >Ve are satisfi^,,. 
however, that no such tie exists, save where it has been establish^ ^ 
by habtr, or by a strong anticipation on the part of the ^ i^ibjeqW’^ 
When an individual brings htmself into this stcOe fpr 
time, and without the idea that he is to be controlled by ^ 
rather^ another, he is amet^blc to suggeation^'i^ipn 

of the bysiMKierf W the induence they exert, d^qwe^ 
upon planner in which &eir dire^pfimis 

as praviotts expe^tion, or acquired habit, s^t'the mcOity with 

which 
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Tfliich this condition may be induced, so do they influence the entire 
couibc of its phenomena; and if the ^subject* be possessed with 
a conviction that a particular person is destined to cxeit a special 
control over him, his suggestions are received with greater readiness 
than those of an^ one else. The assumption of command has 
simpiv tlie effect of impressing the ‘subject' with the idea of 
the necessity of the action enjoined; and wp have found the 
caiiiest reiteration of the phiases ‘you must' or ‘you cannot,' 
quite ns efficacious as tfic vehement tone of masfery in wliich the 
directions are frequently given. So, again, the effect of tl»c 
‘passes* is merely to concentrate the att<*ntiun of the subject upon 
the meiqbcr to which the injunction refers; for, as Prof. Bennett 
has remarked, they are made over the part wliicli is to mo\c 
or to be fixed (as over the mouth when it is to bo prevented 
from opening, or over the foot which is to be riveted to u ccifain 
spot of the floor), and not over the muscles by which the action 
is produced. 

The biologiaetl ‘ subject,' like a person in an ordinal y reverie, 
must be considered as airake; that is, he has generally the use oi 
all his senses, and for the most pari retains a distinct recollection 
of what has occurred, Difieienf persons, however, vary in this 
particular, as does the same individual on diffcicmt occasions. 
Mmetimes everything can be ret ailed,lomotimesinerely the general 
course of thought and action; sometimes the excitement oi the 
feelings is more strongly remembered than that of the circum¬ 
stances Vhicli produced it, whilst, in other instances, it is only the 
incidents themselves which leave a ti'acc in the memory. 

The same diversity shows itself in the phenomena manifested 
dnri% the actual continuance of the biological state. Sugges- 
tions of difTerent binds are received by different individuals, with 
very varying d(^;;ree8 of reodines,; and few are equally amenable 
to all. With many, the muteuiar moventmts may be entirely 
governed by the authoritative assurance * ytw must do this,’ or 
*yoa eaiinat do that’ The hands of the * subject ’ bsitig ]>laced in 
boiitact, he is assured that he cannot separate them; and they 
mnain as if firmly glvwd together, in spite of all his apparent 
eSnfts to dnaHhem apart. ' Or, the hand of the operator beiqg 
held'tqi hahu hiih, he is told that he cannot atiike it; and all 
his stMf^gth isffiadoqaate to tlmperfonnanoe of this simple aotieo. 
We haitioseMk 4«tTOtt nuui damiefidown to his^cteii^prevsiathd 
iiram at^pi%%si^«ifieleiM^tIlr Jom'>*s>Uiged^(Sniim<a 
^ sa4 4«0cqpteg pestura, %y %tdrtia«atk»i 

S ie ssaiM itftti M#mi^»nl^aphait she tint ^aaaapiia«i«did not 

a tmae, 
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lady struggling in vain for utterance, with a. ludicrous expression 
of distress, vyhen told that she could not open her mouth to speak 
a word; and it has required all the strength of a man to drag 
over the threshold of the door another lady who had been assured 
.tliat slie was without the power to cross it There is no end to 
the strange ]>erformances which may be thus called forth; and 
they arc all rcfcmbic to the principle wc have laid down as the 
chaiactcristic of this state—the repossession of the mind by ^a 
dominant idea, which the individual hiftiself has lost the ability 
of testing by his previous or present experience, simply because 
he cannot carry his thoughts to any other object. The attempts 
which arc frequently made to resist the mandates of the operator, 
and* which are often successful for a time, are obvioifsly due ^to 
the persistence of a certain degree of self-directing power, which 
preserves to an imperfectly biologized individual some little capa¬ 
city of judging for himself. 

No sooner is the attention of a spell-bound ‘subject’ diverted 
into another cliannel, or the infused idea dissipated by a word, 
a sign, or a look, on tlu!! part of the agent who is directing 
him, than the potent charm by which he w^as enchained is 
at once dissolved, the efibrt *to fuHil the supposed necessity 
iiuuietliately subsides, the most violent struggle with the assumed 
impossibiUty iroines to an ^id, ami he ap{>ears to be ‘ himadf 
again.^ Vet he is not so in reality; for his volitional power 
is still withdrawn from the direction of his thoughts, so that 
tlie peremptory command of another exerts its influMiceovcr him, 
even after a c'ensiderablc interval may have elapsed. We cannot 
say precisely how long tills state may continue; we have known 
it to last for seveml hours; and we are inclined to thipk that 


the biologised ‘ subject’ does uot usually regain his proper self- 
control until he has experienced the renovatu^ influence of sleep. 

We may remark, in passingf, that tlie want, not rcajly of power 
to moi e, but of a belief in the possession of that power, is the 
characteristic of the peculiar form of paralysis which is commonly 
designated as ‘ hystericaland that tl^ moat: efficacious treatment 
of this remarkable slisorder is to work the patient up to the. paw- 
viedon that .the ability has been^ or tot7/ restored. :Saeh#Was 
the mouner in wbiobi abouttwenty years.since, ajiwiig htdy» wibo 
.bad been for some diw confined to her coud^, waa.embliedt^^i^ 

at the bidding of a derioal fideiid, hadsm^t^^ 

/ot^ m bar ^ " ‘. 

mta. ^And the myeper inlwb^ 
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mantis have been brought about by any modm operandi whatever, 
which begets in the mind of the * subject * a confidcoce that the 
thing hitherto deemetl impossible can be accomplished, and con¬ 
centrates all the mental and physical ]>owers on the effort to per¬ 
form it. What youth is there, to take a lesser example within 
the cognisance of all, that has not felt the inspiriting influence of 
encouragement when a brook has had to be leaped, or a gate to 
be vaulted over, in affording an increased degree of volitional 
command over the musdes, which seems to double their strength? 
or who, on the other hand, has not found himself half paralysed 
by the doubt of success, suggested, perhaps, by some malicious 
rival whose prophecy thus works its own fulfilment ? Let the doubt 
be converted into certainty—let the whole mind be unwaveringly 
possessed by it—and the impossible becomes easy, the most com¬ 
monplace action as difficult as the removal of a mountain. This 
is just wliat happens, as we have seen, in the * biologic^al ’ 
state; and it happens, too, in any case in which people allow 
themselves to be possessed by some dominant idea, to which 
honest enthusiasm or selfish charlatanism may have given cur¬ 
rency. Thus we remember, some twenty years ago, being among 
those who tested the assertion contained in Sir David Brewster's 
* Ntatural Magic,’ that four persons could hoist a full-sized indi¬ 
vidual from tlic ground upon the points of their fingers with a 
maivcllous facility, provided that they and the person lifted all 
took in a full breath previous to the effort. We were sceptical <if 
any other benefit from this preparation, than what would be phy¬ 
siologically afforded by the distention of the chest with air; anil 
we were so far from experiencing the predicted result, tliat our 
share of the burden appeared to us just as great, as if we had 
omitted the prescribed formalities. Among our coadjutors, how¬ 
ever, we found many, who, strong in the faith inspired by the 
eminent name of Sir David Brewster, implicitly believed that the 
body temdd ascend like a cork, and asserted tiiat it did so. They 
were not aware how much force they were putting forth; the 
expectation of the result having most powerfully aided the voli¬ 
tional effort. * 


We return, however, to our biologized ^ subject,’ whom wc left 
awaiting a new set of operations, whilst wc have been rationalizing 
on those alreadj^ witnessed. A glass of water is presented to 
him, and he is directed to drink it, with the assurance that it. is 
milk, coffee, porter, wine, or any other liquid the. operator \aay 
choose to name. The liquid is tasted, ami ail the iodioutiona of 
upprova! may given bjf tiie ^subje^’ who believes that he is 
aetuidly partaking of the liquor in questiontbewssUMce^bich 
h9i$'hem convey^ tq his mind through Ms sense of hearing, 

having 
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havings taken such full possession of 'his consciousness, that the 
impressions made by the liquid itself upon his sight and taste 
arc not sufficient to correct the erroneous notion. Here, as with 
the muscular movements, a curious result often presents itself, 
in consequence of the imperfect degree in which the subject is 
possessed by the notion which the operator has endeavoured to 
impress upon him. He often, after tasting or looking at the 
liquid, expresses hesitation, or downright disbelief, as to the 
asserrted metamorphosis; and reiterated^nd very forcible assur¬ 
ances may be required to convince him that it is anything else 
than what it really is. Conviitced, however, he usually is at last; 
aUlioiigh it is a singular fact that some biologized subjects, whose 
muscular movements are entirely amenable to.the contfol of the 
operator, never give up their senses to liis direction; whilst, on 
the other himd, some of those who may be most successfully 
phiyc<l on as regards their sensations, altogether resist the influ¬ 
ence of suggestion with respect to their movements. Nay, further, 
there are instances in which the.‘ subject’ will believe himself to 
be tasting anything which the openitor names, but is instantly 
disabused by looking at the liquid, if its appearance is inconsistent 
with the representation; wliilsK on the other hand, another will 
see milk or ])orter, wine or cofTee, as he is directed to see it, but 
instantly sets himself riglit when directed to taste^ Nothing can 
be more amusing, however, than to experiment upon a subject 
who has no misgivings, but whose perceptive consciousness is 
entirely given up to the direction of external suggestions. He 
may lie made to exhibit all the manifestions of delight, which 
would be called forth by an unliinitc<l supply of the viands or 
liquors of which he may hap])en to be fond; and these may be 
turned in a moment into expressions of the strongest disgus^ by 
telling him that the liquid which be is imbibing so eagerly is 
something which he holds in utter abomination. Or, when he 
Ix^lievcs himself to be drinking a cup of tea or coffee, let bim be 
assured that it is so hot that he cannot take more than a sip at a 
time, and neither persuasion nor bribery will induce him to 
swallow a mouthful at once; yet, a moment afterwards, if assured 
that he can do so without inconvenience, he will be ready to gulp 
the whole at a draught. Tell liim that his seat is growing bot 
under him, and that he cannot remain upon it,(and he will fidget 
uneasily for some time, and at last start up with all the indicatimtt 
of having found bis place no longer bearable. Wfiilst he is firmly 
grasptnga stick in his hand, let him be assured that.it will 
him if M.^sontinue to hold it, that U is beconting so 
he longer sustain-it; and be will pteseal^;<lbap4t»^ 

gestures ^ooufonnable to the impression with wtuefi^ Jtns mind is 
occupied. We 
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Wc as entirely repudiate the doctrine that the Will of the 
operator directlyrontrols the senses of his ‘subject/ as we reject the 
do^a that it immediately directs his muscular movements. We 
have shown that it operates on the latter, not immediately but 
mediatehfy tlironpli the mind of the ‘ subject' himself; and we hold 
the same to be the case in reprard to the alteration of his perceptions. 
No one can be ignorant of the fact, that we frequently experience 
sensations, which, ori^^atin^ in our own sensorinm, instead of 
being called forth by iAipressions made by external objects upon 
their appropriate organs of sense, are designated as snhjecticc. 
The ringing in the ears, the ilasti^ of light before the eyes, the 
nauseous tastes 4)r disagreeable oclours constantly perverting the 
true savour of e\ cry thing that is tasted or smelled, the feeling of 
cutaneous iiritation excited by tlie simjde mention ot the unclean 
torments of our beds, are familiar examples. We may cite, as 
parallel }>henomcna, those renewals of past sensations, which are 
often ext ited, with all the vividness thevcoultl derive from the actual 
presenct^ of the olyect, by the mere force of mental association. 
Thus, it is by nt> means uncommon for those wht) suffer acutely 
from sea-sickness, to experience nausea at the mere sight ol an 
agitated ocean, especially if a waVe-tosseil vessel he within view ; 
and a like feeling, we are assiiml, has Ijeen ])Toducfltl by the sight 
of a toy, in which the motion of a ship was imitateil with peculiar 
fidelity. We have even known a case in which a lady, wdio 
witnessed the departure of a friend by sea on a stormy clay, was 
'affected with an actual paro.vy8m of sea-sickness. Such fads 
wre so familiar os to have become proverbial; for the common 
phrase, ‘ it makes me sick to think of it,^ is nothing eUe than the 
expression of a physical feeling veiled hy mental association. 
There are few persons indeed who have nut ^•xpe^icm'e<^the vivid 
return of post sensations, pleasurable or painful, when the appro¬ 
priate mental state had bwn renewed. A Homan Catholic, who 
bad gone to confession for the first time, when^a boy, with his 
mouth full of the taste of a pnrticulanrkind of sweet cake in which 
he bad been indulging rather immoderately, never went on tljc 
same errand for a dozen years or more, without <tlic distinct 
recurrence of the uame flavour. 

It is fdmous, then, that visoal, auditcfy^ gnitative, olfiictoty, 
*or oiber percepiknis may be^exciUNl in the mind, mt merely ^ 
i ia pr css iens nmde 'Wpon the c orrespon d ing argms but 

uko ^by tcfois'with whudi tbe^tiiiiid iiecomes p o s Ue s s ed through 
Hither cbamiels. And ^npplyiof tills p^eifde (folly rwogttftm 
'ky every scieiitihc ^p^dtahigist) Scs^ case' before mspHre hhall 
ujl^tliat itwffofds the'* key tHikh^iinlodni the whnlotsfnhii ^part 
tdf She bMegicul mytfUnf. 

wbUst 
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wliilst drinkinjs: a fflass of water, that it is coffee or porter, this 
assurance, taking firm possession of his consciousness, produces 
the very same effect upon it, as would be induced by the actual 
contact of the liquid in question with his tongue and palate. He 
tastes it, so to speak, with his mind, though he docs not taste it 
with ids tongue; and it is the mental, not the bodily impression, 
that constitutes the actual perception. This false perception is 
not contradicted by the inconsistent impression transmitt^ from 
the organ of sense ; l^erause it is chanuTteristic of the biologized 
<'ondition, that the ndnd of the ‘ subject,' being entirely pos¬ 
sessed by the idea which may chance to be before it at the 
time, can entertain no other, and is incapable, therefore, of 
bringing it to the test of experience. It is a mere question of 
the relative strength of the two suggestions—that conveyed by 
the «*issiirances of the bystander, and that derived from the ‘sub¬ 
ject's’ own sensory impression. The latter, as we have seen, 
may prevail in the first instance, and may yet be overcome by 
the augiucnted force which the former will derive firozn vehement 
repetition. 

It may strengthen the belief in the truth of this explanation 
to add a few more instsinccs, *in which, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, our sensory impressions are determined by tlie ideas 
with which our a>nsciou5ne5s may be })osscssed at the time. 
Most persons have hcanl of the exidaraation of Dr. Pearson,— 
‘ Bless me, how heavy it is!' when he first poised upon 
his finger the globule of potassium produced by the battery 
of &iir H. Davy ; Ids preconception of the association between 
.meudlic lustre and high specie gravity, leading him to attri¬ 
bute to this new bmly a character which the test oi tiie balaaee 
determined to be the opposite of the fact. So Professor Bennett 
mentions a cue of supposed cliild-^murder in Scotland, in wbicdi, 
when the coffin wu exhumed,* the Procurator-fiscal, who attended 
with the medical men to examine tlzc body, declared that he 
■already perceived tlie odour of decomposition which made him 
feel faint, and withdrew in consequence; yet, on opening the 
coffin, it wu fouiid to be empty; and it afterwards turned ent 
that no child had been born, and consequently no murder oom- 
emitted. Another case, related by Prof. Bennett uponan autbo- 
(lity which we know to be trastwortliy, is yet more remaduiUfe, 
u showing, beyond a doubt, the reality a^ ioitonaity of paMs, 
^^hich bad tbeir origin in a mental delusion, and not iuft ]^y- 
aical imwa. A butdiev, arfao had them»Qdcel4|da^4t 

JEdinbdvi*rd*^>ti 7 USg to < han^ imi« heavy i^ece nmcft 
rbookiubave :lus ^head, hmt his mting in sueb 
itnoL )Wui^• tbe*hook. On hoiiig and 

^ carried 
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carried into the house of a neighbouring surgeon, he expressed 
himself as labouring under the most acute agony; and the pale¬ 
ness of his countenance, and the almost entire absence of pulse 
at the wrist, were unmistakable indications of the reality of his 
torture. His arm could not be moved witliout causing excessive 
pain, and he frequently cried out while the sleeve of his coat 
was being cut of!'; yet when the arm was exposed, it was found 
quite uninjured, the hook having only penetrated the cloth of the 
sleeve, and the skin beiftg scarcely even grazed I 

Those, moreover, who arc familiar wdlh hypochondriacal states, 
have constant opi>ortunitics of noticing how disordered sensations 
referred to a particular region, are created by the determination 
of the jfhtient to believe in the existence of disease; yet more, 
the constant direction of the attention to its supposeil s(*at lias a 
tendency to alter the organic action of the part, an«l thus to induce 
real disease in the stead of that which was at first imaginary. 
Tlxe subject has been most ably treated by Sir II. Holland; 
whose chapter *Oii the KfTccts of Attention on Tiodily Organs* 
embodies the results of his large medical experience, interpreted 
by the most advanced principles of physiological science. 

It is only necessary to glance-at some of the most familiar 
features of Insanity, to be satisfied that the strangest perversions 
of the perceptions of sense exhibited by the biologized * subject* 
have their counterparts in those morbid states, in which the 
mind is possessed, not transiently but enduringly, b^ some domi¬ 
nant idea. The lunatic who supposes himself to be a sovereign 
jxrincc, looks upon the place of his confinement as his palace, 
believes bis keepers to be his obsequious officers, and his 
fellow-patients to be his obedient subjects; the plnim^st fare is 
converted into a banquet of the choicest dainties; and the laost 
homely dress into royal apparel. Now and then, perhaps, a 
gleam of common sense will enable him to sec things in a truer 
light, and he may be sensible of some inconsistency between his 
real and bis imaginary circumstances; and it is curious that this 
should be often limited, as in the case of the biologimi * subject,* 
to some particular class of sensory impressions. Thus, a patient 
confined in a Scotch pauper lunatic asylum, after dilating upon 
the imaginaiy splendours of bis regal state, confessed that there 
was one thing which he could not quite comprehend—that all 
his food tasted of oatiheal! 

^ Passing now to the more purely psychical jph^omeim of the 
biological condition, we find that even such oi these at are most 
extraordinary are^r^ily explained cm the same ptmciple* Tlie 
operator asstunes the polrer of ebntroHu^ the tnethorf of bis 
* snbject ;* and tells hiin that he caiAiot remember bis own name, 

the 
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tiic first letter of the alphabet, or somethings equally familiar. 
The ‘ subject* exhibits a puzzled and somewhat vacant aspect, and 
confesses that he is ballled. Nothing is more intelligible when we 
call to mind that the very simplest act of determinate recollection 
involves a voluntary change in the direction of our thought, 
the idea which may occupy the consciousness at the moment, 
towards that which we desire to recall. But the biologized ‘subject* 
is unable to escape from the notion infused into him by the 
operator, and the most familiar thing i^ consequently as much 
hejond the reach of liis mental apprehension as a bank-note of a 
humlred pounds, offered him as/i reward for his successful effort, 
would Ik* beyond the grasp of his hands, if he has been possessed 
l)y the conviition that he cannot use them for the purpose. la 
fact, tliere is a complete parallelism between his bodily and 
mental state; the will being temporaiily withdrawn from control 
over l)otb alike. 

So, again, the loss of the sense of personal identity, or the 
ai‘tual change of personality, which the biological operator asserts 
that he is al)le to induce, is to be referred to the same cause. 
-Mr. A. is rep(?atcdly assured that lie is Mrs. B., or Mrs. 

is brought b}' reiterated qssertion to the belief that she 
is J)r. n.; and they are incapable of correcting this absurd per- 
vtusion, because the sense of personal identity Is dependent upon 
luemorv, and they can reetillcct nothing when forbidden to do so. 
It is not I)y any means in all ‘subjects,’ that we meet with a 
<‘aj)a!>ility of being thus affected ; there are many whose ordinary 
course of thought and feeling can be entirely directed by ex¬ 
ternal suggestion, who yet obstinately cling to their own por- 
sonallfy ; hut when the transformation is made (and we have 
noticed that it is most n»adily brought about in individuals who 
have been habitually disposinl to project themselves into characters 
that have strongly ex< ited theif interest in works of fiction), it is 
usually comjilete; ami nothing can be more remarkable than 
the assumption of the tunc, manner, habits of thought, forms of 
ex)>ression, ami other chaiwcteristic iwculiarities of the indivi¬ 
dual whose personality the ‘ subject* has been made to adopt. 
No one who hcartl it could forget the intensity of the lacka¬ 
daisical tone, in which a lady thus metamorphosed into the 
wurtiiy clergyman on whose ministry she attended replied 
to the matrimonial counsels of the physician to whom, in her 
clerical cjiaracter, she had been led to give a long detail of her 
liypqchg^.riacal symptoms—* A wife for a dying man, doctor! ' 
Inteiitionai wimu ry could never have approach'jd the ej^actness 
of thg qjpStafibn which spontaneously proceeded from the idea 
with which !the fair ‘subject’ was possessed, that/shc herself 

• experienced 
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experienced all the discomforts whose detail she had doubtless; 
frequently heard from the real suiferer. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that the precise counterpart 
of this condition is one of the commonest forms of Insanity. 
Every large asylum contains patients who imagine themselves 
to be kings, queens, princes, lords, bishops, or the like; nay, 
the metamorphosis may proceed to yet greater extremes, the 
lunatic persisting that he is the Holy Ghost, ^Josiis Christ, or 
even the Eternal Father^ Nd reasoning will disjiosscss him of 
this conviction; because whilst his mind remains under the 
domination of this idea, all the,arguments that can be em¬ 
ployed are to his apprehension entirely irrelevant. Even in the 
ordinai*y experience of life, we meet with iiulivitluals who are 
possessed by notions scarcely less absurd, from which they c annot 
be driven by any appeals to their common sense, simply because 
the dominant idea jiresents itself to their c'onsciousness with 
greater force than does any other that can be brought before; it. 
Of this there have been abundant illustnitions during the hist few 
months, in the vain endeavours of enlightened men to sul)vcrt the 
baseless vagaries of ‘spiritual influence^ by the heavy artillery 
of srimtifle facts. 

Fmm what has l>een said of the unchecked operation of the 
principle of suggestion in the biological condition, it iniglit 
easily be anticipated that the thoughts of the ‘ subject ’ may be 
direc?ted into any channel, by appropriate hints; and descriptions 
be called fortii, by leading questions, of any sc;(*ne whic'h the 
operator chooses. This ‘mental travelling,* as it has been called, 
is not accomplished with equal readiness on the part of every 
‘ subject.^ Those obey the impulse best who have* lieeu ac^cus- 
tomed vividly to picture to themselves scenes or incidemts : and 
the replies elicited are obviously detc;rniincd by the previous 
knowledge and feelings of the imlividual, where they arc not 
directly suggested by the words or tone of the questioner. The 
smne lady who underwent the metamorphosis into a hypoclion* 
driacai clergyman, ascended in a balloon, and proceeded to the 
North Pole in search of Sir John Franklin^ whom she found 
alive; and her description of his appearance an<l that of his 
companions was given with an iniinitublc expression of pity. 

We have thi» shown by the analysis of the prindpal plicm>- 
mena of the ‘ bioFogical * state, how easily they may be all reduced 
to the one simple |^nciple of mggetdwny acting on a mind which 
has lost for a time the power of volitional direction; and how 
much this state mindi anomalous as it appears at first view, 
has in common With otheiv^ with which we ate all more nr loss 
funiliar. The chief marvel, we repeat, lies in the discovery 
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that a continued steady g^aze at a fixed object will induce this 
condition, chiefly with such as are constitutionally predisposed 
to abstraction or reverie, or who possess that kind of imaginative 
power which transports them into circumstances altogether differ¬ 
ent from those which surround them. The proportion of such 
individuals is stated by those whose experiments have been 
extensive, to be from one in twelve to one in twenty ; so that in a 
company of fifty ox sixty persons, there are pretty sure to be 
two or three who will prove to be good biological ‘subjects,^ if 
they take the appropriate means. We are far, however, from 
encouraging needless trials, and their frequent repetition upon 
the same individuals is to be especially deprecated ; for the 
phenomena are essentially morbid ; anti the reiterated su;}>ension 
of the volitional j)o\vcr over the direction of the thoughts, can 
scarct'ly do otherwise than tend to its permanent impairment. 

One of the most remarkable of all the c/Fects of the biolo¬ 
gical condition, liowevcr, yet remains to be considered; namely, 
tlie superindiiction of genuine s/rejtj which may often be accom¬ 
plished in a few minutes, or even seconds, l>y tlie declaration of 
the operator that the ‘subject’ shall sleep, or even, insumecases^ 
by the simple j)nHli(*,tioii that he will. Here again, however, we 
find tliat the a])parcnt marvel‘disappears upon consideration; 
for the jnost imjHMtant step in the induction of sleep — the 
suspenshm of iiie spontaneous activity of the mind—has been 
alr<‘ady galncnl by the antecedent process, which, in many indivi¬ 
duals, itself sullucs to province the whole effect. And when 
the biologi/cd subject is left in a state of perfect inactivity, 
and the wiolc* attention is concentrated upon the idea of sleep, 
it seems quite consistent with our knowledge of the conditions 
which most favour its ordinary supervention, that the undistiirl>ed 
monotony of imjircssion, though continued but for a short time, 
should bo adequate to the purp();se. 

The duration of this slumber, and the mode of its termination, 
may be tlecidcd in a most remarkable manne^r by the impression 
made upon the mind of the ‘ subject' before passing into it. If 
ho be previously directed to awake speedily, he will awake 
accordingly; and tlnf same result will ensue upon a like sugges¬ 
tion conveyed in other ways. Thus we have seen a lady sent off 
to sleep by the conviction that a liandkerchief neld beneath her 
nose was cliargcd with chloroform; the precise symptoms 
ensued as if she had inhaled the narcotic vapour (which she had 
actually done on two or three occasions), and she gradually passed 
into a state of |irofound insensibility, from whi|;h dbe awoke m 
a few minutes, just as would have happened had she been really 
* chlorofmrmed.' But this same, lady, having been put to sleep 
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by the assurance that she could not resist, and having received 
from the operator the injunction not to awaken until called by 
himself, showed no sign of consciousness when a large hand-bell 
was rung close to her car, when she was somewhat roughly shaken, 
or when a feather was passed full two inches up her nostril. Her 
slumber appeared likely to be of indefinite duration (in one 
instance a patient of Professor Simpson slept for thirty-five 
hours, with only two short intervals of pern^tted awakening) ; 
but it was instantly terminated by the operator calling the lady 
by her name in a gentle tone. 

The influence thus exerted oyer the duration of the sleep 
and the susceptibility of the ‘subject’ to certain sensory im¬ 
pression^, whilst utterly insensible to all others, arc points 
of extreme interest. Believing that the solution is to be found 
in the dominant imimmon hy which the mind of the "subject* inaij 
he -possessed at the time of enterimj this statc^ we shall endeavour 
to confirm this instance, like the rest, by an apjical to familiar 
experience. 

Common ol>ser\'ation affords ample proof of the influence of 
previous habits of attention to sensory impressions of a particular 
kind, in determining what shall and wliat shall not be efroctual 
in recalling the sleeper from the* land of dreams to the w<irking- 
day world. Thus, most jiersons are more readily awakened by 
the sound of their own names, than by any other mode of address. 
The medical practitioner, in Ids first ])rofound sleep after a 
laborious day, is aroused by the opening stroke of the clapper of his 
night-bell, or even by the movement of the bell-wire which pre¬ 
cedes it; the telegraph-clcrk, however deep his repdse, is re¬ 
called to activity l)y the faintest sound produced by th(‘vibration 
of that wondrous needle, to whose indic ations he is n^quired to 
give diligent heed; the mother is awakened by the slightest 
wail of uneasiness proceeding from her infant charge. And 
these facts cannot be explained u^mn the supj)osition that.the 
asleep, prevented from becoming profound by the persistenc'e of 
the previous excitement, is consequently interrupted by trifling 
disturbances ; for in all these instances the sltvper may remain 
anafiected by much louder sounds, which have not the same rela¬ 
tion to his previous mental state. Tlius the doctor’s wife shall 
be insensible to the fulfpcal of the night-bell, whose first tingle 
awakes her snoiing sjioase; and be may go forth upon liis errand 
and return to bis couch, without disturbiug the.slumbers of his 
partner. But^beir turn next com^; the cries of her child arouse 
her mateTnafyii^Uiu^; hours in the attempt 

to sovuhe if to fepoi^ wbkb aie herbwband in a state 

of blissful bbctnuici<mn is ho i^^inary pictiue, but 

one 
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one of dally, or we should say nightly occurrence. It is the very 
familiarity of these facts, which, as in so many other instances, 
prevents iIhmv import from being duly apprehended. 

A remarkable example of this edass of phenomena was fur¬ 
nished by the late Sir Edward Codrington. When a young man, 
ho was serving as signal-lieutenant under Lord Hood at the lime 
of the investment of Toulon, and, being desirous of obtaining 
the notice of his commander, lie applied himself to his duty— 
that of watching for signals made by the look-out frigates— 
Avith sucli perseverance, that he ofU*n ren^ained tin deck nineteen 
liours out of the twenty-four, going below only to sleep. During 
his sn.'itehes of n'pose, his slumber was so profound that no noise 
Avould awake him ; and it was a favourite amusement with his 
comrades, to try experlinents devised to lest the soundness of his 
sltvp. ]hit if thc“ word ‘signal’ wt;re evni v^hispered in his car 
h(? was inslantlv aroused, and was (it for immediate duty : the 
(■(instant din^ction of his thoughts tovvai;ds this single object having 
given to the impression ])roduced liy tlie softest mention of its 
name, a power o\er his mind whicli n*»thing else could exert. 

liut it is not recjuisile that the sensory impression should be 
one habitually attended to during the Avaking hours. It is 
geiKually suflieient to produce tl^e effect, that the attention should 
b»* strongly fixed upon it before going to sleep. Tlius, the 
tiavcller who retjuires Xo start <*arly upon his journey, is aAvakened 
bv a gentle tap at the thior of his chamber, altlumgli he 
inav have slept through a suceossitai of far louder noises Avitli 
Avhich he had no (‘oncern. And the student Avho has set his 
lu»art upon rising at a particular hour, in order to continue some 
literary task, is aroused b\^ the recmTenct? of tlic strokes of the 


clock whicli mark it, although no otlicr may have aflbcted him 
throughout the night, and although hi* may have habitually slept 
to a later hour without being disturbed by it. Nay, more; it is 
common to meet Avith individmvis Avho have the poAver of detcr- 
inining, on going to rest, the time at Avliich th(>y will awake; and, 
unlike many, avUo Avould be preAcnted by such a determination 
from obtaining an hour of continuous repose, they enjoy unbroken 
slumbers until the allotUnl limits are rcachetl. 

WliateA'er may be considered as the most feasible explanation 
of these AVcll-knoAvn fads, the same Avill be eipially applicable 
to phenomena, Avhioh are usually considered, as dej>endent 
upon some special agency, directly exercised by the Avill of 
nnothcr individual upon the corporeal organism of the sleeper. 
Wh(*n II. goes to sleep at the bidding of A., and is also told by 
A. that she will awake at a certain hour, in Avbat essential respect 
does the case differ from that last cited, sate that the requisite 

Am. xcui. NO. CLXXxvi, 2 N stale 
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state of mind is produced by tlie assurance of another, instead of 
by the spontaneous determination of the individual herself? Or, 
again, when B. is told, on going to sleep, that she is to awake at 
the sound of A/s voice, and that no other sounds are to rcral her 
to consciousness, wherein does the phenomenon differ from circum¬ 
stances which naturally occur, except in the production of the 
peculiar susceptibility to the one kind of sound, by an impression 
forced upon the individual, instead of by the habit of attention to 
it ? In the one instance, as in the other, the ’effect is obviously 
dependent upon the previous mental state of the subject. 

The state of SomnambtiUsmj or*sleep-waking, may be regarded 
as having; much the same relation to that of dreaming, as the 
‘ biologized^ state bears to ordinary ‘reverie:’ in fact, it may be 
best characterized as an acted dream* There is tlic same want of 
control over the thoughts, and the same subjection of the c-on- 
sciousness to the one notion which may for a time possess it, as 
we perceive both in the dreamer and in the biologized sabjc^ct; 
but, like the former, the somnambulist must be rcg;irded ns asleep^ 
his ordinary relation to the external world being suspended; 
whilst, like the latter, he retains such a control over his nervo- 
muscular apparatus, as to exec'fitc, or at any rate to attempt, 
whatever it may be in his mind to do. The sequence of ideas is 
sometimes determined entirely by internal suggestion. A mathe¬ 
matician will work out a difficult problem ; an orator will make 
an effective speech; a preacher will address an imaginary con¬ 
gregation with such pathos as deeply to move his real auditors; 
a musician will draw forth most cnc’hanting harmonies from his 
accustomed instrument; a poet will improvise a torrent of verses ; 
a mimic will keep the spectators in a roar of laughter. The 
reasoning processes may be carried on with reinark.alile accuracy; 
so tliat the conclusion may be quite sound, if the data have been 
correct. But the usual defect of the Jntellec^tual operations is, 
that, owing to their very intensity, the attention is drawn off from 
the considerations wiiich ought to modify them; luid thus it 
happens that the result is often palpably inconsistent with the 
teachings of ordinary experience^ which, if they present them¬ 
selves to the consciousness at all, are not perceived by it with suffi¬ 
cient vividness for the exercise of their due corrective influence. 

In this form of Somnambulism, there is usually as complcli an 
insensibility, as in ordinary sleep, to all extenial impressions, 
excepting such as.fall in with the existing current of ideas. No 
ordinary sights or sounds^odours or tastesi pricks, pinches, orblows, 
make themselvc& felt j and yet, if anythii^ is addressed to the som¬ 
nambulist which is in harmony wim the notion tliat occupies his 
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mind at the time, he may take cognizance of it, and interweave it 
with his web of thouglit, which may receive a new colour therefrom. 
A case is cited by Dr. Carpenter,* of a young lady who wlien at 
school frequently began to talk, after having been asleep an hour 
or two; her ideas almost always ran upon the events of the pre¬ 
vious day ; and, if encouraged by questions, she^ould give a very 
coljerent account of them, frequently disclosing her own pecca¬ 
dilloes and those of her schoolfellows, and expressing great peni¬ 
tence for the former, wliilst she leemed to hesitate about making 
known the latter. To all ordinary soifnds, however, she seemed 
perfectly insensible. A loud noise would awake her, but was 
never perceived in the sleep-talking state; and if the interlocutor 
addressed to her any observations that did not fall ip with her 
train of thought, they were completely disregarded. By a little 
adroitness, however, she might be led to speak upon almost any 
subject if a transition was made from one to another by means 
of leading quoslioiis. 

It is an important and distinctive feature of the somnambulistic 
state, that neither the trains of thought which have passed 
through the mind, nor the actions which have resulted from them, 
are remembered when the subject awakes; or, if any recol¬ 
lection of them should be*jjreserved, they are retraced only 
as passages of an ordinary tiream. Both the trains of thought 
and th<‘ events of a former somnambulistic state, are nevertheless 
frequently remembenjd, on its renewal, with the utmost vividness, 
even at a distant interval; and of this interval, however long it 

mav have been, there seems to be no sort of consciousness. The 

^ * 

same thing happens, but more rarely, in onlinary di*eainin£r, the 
sleeper sometimes recollecting a previous <lream, and even carry¬ 
ing on tlie thread; a circumstajice wdiicli marks the close aflinity 
of this form of dream to that of somnambulism, since it is only 
when the idea of the sleeper possesses the fixity and congntity 
characteristic of the latter, that it shows a tendency to recuirence. 
The following incident, which recently happened, is a good ex¬ 
emplification of the ‘acted dream,’ and of the continuity t>f the 
impression from one occasion to another:—A servant-maid, rather 
given to somnaiAbulism, missed one of her combs; and on 
making the most diligent search, was unable to find it. One 
morning, however, she awoke with the comb in Iwr hand^ so that 
there can be little doubt that she had put it aw'ay on a previous 
ni^t, without preserving any recollection of the circumstance, 
when she was awake; and that she had recovered it when the re¬ 
membrance of its hiding^lace was brought to her mind by the 
recurrence of the state in which it had bren secreted. 

^ ^ * Cyclopndis of An^osif sod Phjtkdo^, ve). 
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Many of the most characteristic features of this species of Som¬ 
nambulism are presented by a case which is narrated by Dr. 
Carpenter as occurring within his own experience.* The subject 
of it was a young lady of highly nervous temperament; and the 
affection occurred in the course of a long illness, in which all 
the severest forms of hysterical disorder had successively presented 
themselves. The state of somnambulism usually supervened 
upon tlie waking state; instead of growing, as is ^commonly the 
case, out of sleep• r 

'In this condition her ideas were at first entirely fixed upon one 
subject, the death of her only brother, which had occurred some years 
previously. To this brother she had beA very strongly attached; she 
had nursed him in his last illness; and it was perhaps the return of the 
anniversary dT his death, about the time when the somnambulism first 
occurred, that gave to her thoughts that particular direction. She 
talked constantly of him, retraced all the circumstances of his illness, 
and was unconscious of anything that was said to her which had not 
reference to this subject. On one occasion she mistook her sister’s 
husband for her lost brother; imagined that lie was come from heaven 
to visit her; and kept up a long conversation with him under this 
impression. This conversation was perfectly rational on her side, 
allowance being made for the fundamental errors of her data. Thus 
she begged her supposed brother to pray-with her; and on his repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, she interrupted him after the sentence “ forgive us 
our trespasses,” with the remark, “ But you need not pray thus; your 
sins are already forgiven.” Although Jier eyes were open, she recog¬ 
nised no one in this state, not even her own sister, who, it should be 
mentioned, had not been at home at the time of her brother’s last 
illness* 

'On another occasion it happened that, when she ivissed into this 
condition, her sister, who w as present, was wearing a locket containing 
some of their deceased brother’s hair. As soon ns slie perceived this 
locket, she made a violent snatch at it, and would not be satisfied until 
she had got it into her own possession, when she begun to talk to it in 
the most enclearitig and even extravagant terms. Her feelings were so 
strongly excited on this subject, that it was judged prudent to check 
them ; and as she was inaccessible to all entreaties fur the relinquish¬ 
ment of the locket, force was employed to obtain it from her. She was 
so determined, however, not to give it up, and wq^ so angry at the 
gentle violence used, that it was found necessary to abwdon the 
attempt; and having become calmer, after a time, she passed off ifUo 
ordinary sleep. Before going to sleep, however, siie placed the locket 
under her pillow, remarking, " Ndw I have hid it safely, and they shall 
not tal(e it from me/' On awaking in the morning, she had not the 
slightest consciousneni of what had passed; but tte impression of the 
excited feelings still remained;.for riie*retparked to her sister, "I 
cannot tell what it U blattmidkea me feel so; but every time that S- — 
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comeg near me I have a kind of shuddering sensation/’ the individual 
named being a servant^ whose constant attention to her had given rise to 
a feeling of strong attachment on* the side of the invalid, but who had 
been the chief actor in the scene of the previous evening. This feeling 
wore off in the course of a day or two. 

^ A few days ailterwanls, the somnambulism again recurred ; and the 
patient, being upon her bed at the time, immeeJiately began to search 
for tlie locket under her pillow. In consequence of its having been 
removed in the interval (in order that she might not, by accidentally 
finding it there, be led to inquire into the cause of its presence, of 
which it was thought better to keep her in ignorance) she was unable 
to find it; at which she expressed great disappointment, and continued 
searciiing for it, with the remark, “It mf/st be there; I*put it there 
myself a few minutes ago, and no one can have taken it away.”— la 

this stale the presence of S-renewed her previous feelings of anger; 

and it was only by sending S- out of the room, that she could be 

calmed and induced to sleep. 

^ Tills patient was the subject of many subsequent attacks, in every 

one of which the anger against S- revived; until the current of 

thought changed, no longer running exclusively upon what related to 
her brother, but becoming capable of direction by s?/ggesttons of various 
kinds presented to her niiiui, eiflier in conversation, or, more directly, 
througii the several organs of sense.’ 

Hero, then, we perceive the complete limitation of the conscious^ 
ness to the one train of ideas which was immediately connected 
with tho object of strong iffection. Her recognition of the locket 
which her sister wore, when she did not recognise the wearer, was 
extremely curious; and, as Dr. Carpenter remarks, may be ex¬ 
plained in two modes, each of them in accordance with the known 
laws of somnambulism. Either the concentration of her thoughts 
caused her to remember only that which was immediately connected 
with her brother, or she may have been directed to the locket by 
the sense of smell, which is frequently exalted in the somnambu¬ 
listic state to & remarkable degree, enabling the somnambule to 
find out the owner of a ring or a glove amongst a number of 
bystanders, with as much facility as the best-trained hound. The 
continuity of the #rain of thought from one fit to the next was 
strongly marked in this instance; ai^d the prolongation of the 
emotional excitement throughout the interval, without any idea as 
to its cause, is a feature of peculiar interest, as showing that some 
organic impression must have been left by the mental operatiuns , 
of the somnambulistic state, which the waking consciousness cotdd 
not trace to its source. Cmnmon experience fui^hes facts of the 
same order; a sense of undefined uneasiness ofteu remainii^ as a 
consequence of a troubled dream, of whcfe' dissact^r .there is no 
definite remembrance; and this uneasmei(s Sometimes manifesting 
itself especially in regard to certain persons or objects, the sight 
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of which calls forth a vague recollection that they have been 
recently before the mind in some disagreeable association. 

But there is a very different phase of the Somnambulistic state, 
in which the mind, though not less possessed for the time by its 
own idea, is yet capable of having the direction of its thoughts, 
and consequently the bodily actions which they prompt, as readily 
influenced by external impressions, as in the biologized subject. 
Between these two formas, again, there is every gradation; the 
facility with which the mind of the somnambulist is amenable to 
the guidance of suggestions, being'always inversely proportional 
to the dewee in which he is possessed by some one dominant 
idea. Of the form of natural somnambuism in which the Influence 
of external impressions is most complete, the well-known case 
of the officer who serveil in the expedition to Louisburg in 1758, 
is an apt illustration.* The course of his dreams could be com¬ 
pletely directed by whispering into his ear, especially if this was 
tlone by a friend with whoso voice he was familiar (another illus- 
stration of our previous position, that the sensibility to impres¬ 
sions is in great degree dependant on the attention paid to them 
in the waking state^; and his companions in the transport were 
in the constant habit of amusing themselves at his expense. At 
one time they conducted him through the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when the parties were sup¬ 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which he fired, 
and was awakened by the report. On another occasion they found 
him asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard, and exhorted him to save 
himself by swimming, all the motions «)f which he immediately 
imitated. They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, 
and entreated him to dive for his life, which he did, with such 
force as to throw himself from the locker upon the floor, by which 
he was bruised^ and awakened of course. After the landing of 
the army at Louisburg, his companions found him one day asleep 
in his tent, and evidently much annoyed by the c annntmfliyn g. They 
made him believe that he was engaged, whem he expressed great 
fear, and showed an evident disposition to run away. Against 
this they rexmmstrated, but at the same time increased his appre- 
hensionsby imitating the groans of the wounded and the dying; and 
when be asked, as he often did, who was down, they named his 
pvticultf frien^. At last told him that the man next to 
himself in the liiie had fallen, whep W instantly sprang from his 
hed, rushed onthf the teiMy and wm moused from his danger 

I *, . ' . . . .... 
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and his dream together by falling over the tent-ropes. After 
these experiments he had no distinct recollection of his dreams, 
but only a confused feeling of oppression and fatigue, and used to 
tell his friends that he was sure they had been playing him some 
trick. 

It is a state very similar to this, that Mr. Braid discovered 
might be artificially produced by fixing the eyes, for seyeral 
minutes consecutively, on some bHght pbjcct placed somewhat 
above and in front of them, at such a distance that the convergence 
of their axes towards it is a/:coinpanied with a sense of effort, 
amounting to pain. It will be at once perceived that this process 
is of the saino kind as that employed for the induction of the bio¬ 
logical state; the only difference lying in the gfreatcr intensity of 
the gaxc, and in the more complete concentration of will upon 
the direction of the eyes, which the nearer approximation of the 
object in Mr, Braid's method requires for the maintenance of the 
convergence. The condition thus induced differs little from the 
intenser forms of the biological state, save in its more complete 
removal from the ordinary waking consciousness. In regard to 
the influence of external suggestion in directing the current of 
thought and action, the two states are essentially the same; and 
we lU'cd not repeat with regard to Hypnotism what we have 
tlescrihed so fully already. There seems to be, however, a state 
of greater concentration, about the hypnotic somnambulc, than 
exists in the biologized ‘ subject/ The whole man seems given 
to each perception. No doubts or difficulties present themselves 
to distract the attention; and, in consequence, there is a greater 
susceptibility to suggestions, and their results aie more vividly 
dis]>layed. This is the case esj)ecially in regard to emotional 
states, which are generated with the utmost facility, and which 
can be governed by a word, or even by the ‘subject's' own mus¬ 
cular sense, which suggests to his mind ideas corresponding to 
the attitude into which he may be put by the operator. Thus, if 
the hand be placed upon the top of the head, the somnambulist 
will frequently, of his own accortl, draw his body up to its fullest 
height, throw back*his head, and assume a countenance expres¬ 
sive of the loftiest pride. Where the fii'st action does not 
suffice, the operator has only to straighten the logs and spine, and 
to place the head somewhat back, to produce the result. While 
this emotion is in fiill pls^y» let the head be bent forward, and the 
body and limbs gently flexed; and the haughty bearing instan* 
taneously gives way to the mostbtofbund The tecepdon 

of ideas connected with particular actions isnotlesacxmimoii. If 
the band be laieed above the head, and theflagers be bent upon the 
palm, the notion of dmMng^ swinging, or pullmgat a rope, is called 

up; 
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up; If the fingers are bent when the arm is hanging at the side, 
the idea excited is that of lijiing some object from the ground ; 
and if the same be done when the arm is advanced forwards in 
the position of striking a blow, the idea oifighting is at once 
aroused, and the somnambulist is apt to put it into execution. 
On one occasion, Dr. Carpenter tells us, a violent blow was given 
wlvch chanced to alight u^on a second somnambulist, whose 
coinbativeness being e:!tcited, the two closed, and belaboured one 
another with such energy that they were with difficulty parted. 
Although their passidfis were so strongly excited, that, even when 
separated, they continued to utter furious denunciations against 
each other, a little discreet manipulation of their muscles restored 
them to perfect good humour. 

Not only may the mind be thus played-upon, through impres¬ 
sions communicated to it from the body ;—it can react upon the 
body in a way which at first sight appears almost incredible, but 
which is in perfect conformity with the principles already laid 
down. Thus an extraordinary degree of power may be thrown 
into any set of muscles, by telling the somnambulist that the 
action which he is called upon to perform is one which he c^an 
accomplish with the greatest facility. One of Mr. Braid’s hypno¬ 
tized subjects — a man so remarkable for the poverty of his 
physical development, that he had not for many years ventured 
to lift a weight of twenty pounds—took up a quarter of a hun¬ 
dred-weight upon his little finger, and swung it round his 
head with the utmost case, upon being assured that it was as 
liglit as a feather. On another occasion he lifted a half-hun¬ 
dred weight as high as the knee on the last joint of his fore¬ 
finger. The impossibility of any trickery would be evident to 
an observant eye, since, if he had been trained to such feats 
(which few of the strongest men could accomplish without prac^ 
tice), the effect would have been visible in his muscular develoji- 
ment. Consequently, when the same individual afterwards 
declared himself unaMe to lift a handkerchief from the table, 
which he had been assured that he could not move, we saw no 
reason for questioning the truth of his conviction; based as this 
was ujpon the same kind of suggestion, as that by which he had 
been just before jprompted to a ^ more astonishing action. 

In like manner various other muscular movements may be 
induced, of which the same individual would not be capable in 
the natural state. One of the most remarkable of these pheno¬ 
mena was the mcact imitation of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’s 
vocal perforn^ces, v^hich was given by a factory girl whose 
musical powers had‘received scarcely any cultivation, and who 
could not speak her owh Imguage' giaminatically; This girl, in 
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the hypnotized state, followed the Swedish nightingale’s songs m 
dilTercnt languages so instantaneously and correctly, both as to 
words and music, that it was difficult to distinguish the two 
voices. In order to test the powers of this somnambule to the 
utmost, Mademoiselle Lind extemporised a long and elaborate 
chromatic exercise, which the girl imitated with no less preci¬ 
sion, though in her waking state she durst not even attempt it 
So, again, there is abundant ^evidence that the sensibility 
of a patient in this condition may be exited to an extraordinary 
degree in regard to some particular class of impressions; this 
being due, as before, to the concentration of the attention upon 
the objects which excited them. We have known a youth in 
the hypnotized state find out, by the sense of smell, the owner of 
a glove from amongst a party of more than sixty persons. In 
another case, the owner of a ring was unhesitatingly singled out 
from amongst a company of twelve, the ring having been with¬ 
drawn from the finger before the somnambule was introduced. 
We have seen other cases, again, in which the perception of 
temperature was extraordinarily exalted; very slight differences, 
incipprcciable to ordinary sense, being at once detected ; and any 
considerable change, such as *the admission of a current of cold 
air by the opening of a door, producing the greatest distress. 
Some of the most striking examples of this kind are afforded by 
that refinement of the muscular sense, which seems to be an almost 
constant character of the somnambulistic state, replacing tlie 
exercise of sight in the direction of the movements. We have 
repeatedly seen hypnotised patients write with the most perfect 
regularity, when an opaque screen was interposed between their 
eyes and the paper, the lines being equidistant and parallel, and 
the words at a regular distance from each other. Wc have seen, 
too, an algebraical problem worked out, with a neatness 
which could not have been exceeded if the person had been 
awake. But still more curious is the manner in which the 
writer will sometimes carry back his pen to dot an f, cross 
a or make a correction in a word. Mr. Braid had one 
patient (the individual whose sense of smell was so remark¬ 
ably exalted, the son of a most respectable solicitor in Man¬ 
chester) who could correct with accuracy the writing on a whole 
page of note-paper; but if the paper was moved from the posi¬ 
tion it had originally occupied on the table, all the corrections 
were'on the wrong points of the page, though on the right poinU 
as regarded its previous place. Sometimes, however^ he took a 
fresh departure (to use a nautical phrase) from the upper left- 
hand comer of the paper; and all his corrections were then made 
in their right positions, notwithstanding the displacement. < This,’ 

• says 
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says Mr. Braid, ^ I once saw him do, even to the double-dotting 
a vowel in a German word at the bottom of the page—a feat 
which greatly astonished his German master, who was present. 
We might fill many pages with the record of such marvels, which 
present themselves alike in natural^ and in artificial or induced 
Somnambulism. All such phenomena are reducible to the general 
principles we have already laid down,—the copcentration of the 
entire mind on whatever may for a time the object of its atten¬ 
tion, and its passive resignation (when not previously engrossed 
by a ‘ dominant idea’ of its own) to any notion that may be sug¬ 
gested to it. 

There is one point which Mr. Braid’s experiments have brought 
into prominent relief, too important to be passcc by, on account 
of its bearing on the supposed curative powers of Mesmerism. 
We have already adverted to the influence of ‘ expectant attention’ 
upon the organic functions of the body; and the phenomena 
being acknowledged by scientific physiologists, there can be no 
difficulty in believing that the peculiar concentration of the mind 
in the ‘ hypnotic’ state may produce still more striking results. 
It is found, accordingly, that the pulsations of the heart and the 
respiratory movements may be ac<^lerated or retarded; and various 
secretions altered both in quantity and quality. A lady, who was 
leaving oiF nursing from defect of milk, was hypnotized by Mr. 
Braid, and whilst she was in this state, he made passes over the 
right breast to call her attention to it In a few moments her 
gestures showed that she dreamt that the baby was sucking, and 
in two minutes the breast was distended with milk, at which she 
expressed, when awakened, the greatest surprise. The flow of 
milk from that side continued abundant, and, to restore symmetry 
to her figure, Mr. Braid subsequently produced the same change 
on the other side; after which she bad a copious supply for nine 
months. We are satisfied that, applied with discrimination, 
the process will take rank as one of the most potent methods of 
treatment, and Mr. Braid’s recent Essay on Hypnotic Therapeutics 
seems to us to deserve the attentive consideration of the medical 
profsssion. 

We are now prepared to sift the reputed phenomena of Mes- 
rnsrism^ with some likelihood of being able to distinguish what 
is probable from what is incrediU^-^what may be admitted as 
scientific truth, from what must be rejected until more satisfactory 
evidence sh^ be adduced in its sopport, 

In the first pk&;,^ then, >we mayjzeely admit that * inesmm*ized’ 
snlgects have exhibited all the synqploins analogous to those 
which are pxesented in f electrodbidogy’ ranid Vbyjmatiim/ That 

^ a state 
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a state resembling * biological ’ reverie, as well as true somnam- 
bulism, can be induced by Mesmerism, we are assured by Dr. 
Gregory; and we have witnessed it not uhfrequently in mesmeric 
somnambules who, although they had. been awakened in the 
ordinary mode, had not completely recovered the control of their 
faculties,—any command given to them being automatically 
obeyed. It is unquestionable, moreover, that the mode in which 
these conditions are usually generated by the mesmerizer, is such 
as to rivet the attention and produce a monotony of impression. 
Some, for instance, content themselves with directing the subject 
to gaze fixedly at their eyes, which is just like looking at a shilling 
in the hand, or at Mr. Braid’s lancet-case. In fact, we have seen 
a young lady ‘ biologized ’ either by staring at her own lingers or 
at the eyes of the operator; and her rapport with the operator 
was the same in both cases. Other mesmerizers employ certain 
strokings and waftings of the hand, termed ^ passes \ and these 
have a two-fold effect, serving to produce the monotony of im¬ 
pression which is favourable to the access of the sleep, and to 
direct the thoughts towards any part upon which it may be in¬ 
tended to act. 

All the ordinary methods oT the Mesmerist, then, may be 
considered to operate in the same manner as when practised by 
those who employ them merely as means to fix the attention of 
the ‘ subject,’ The question of magnetic or other dynamical force, 
which is the fundamental article in the mesmeric creed, must, 
therefore, be decided by quite a different kind of evidence;— 
namely, that which should demonstrate that either the somnam¬ 
bulistic state, or some other characteristic phenomenon, could be 
induced, unthout the eonsciomness on the part of the subject that 
any agency was being exerted. Now, we must own that all the 
evidence yet adduced to proye the affirmative of this position, 
appears to us to be utterly wanting in scientific accuracy. It is 
far more difficult than most persons who have not studied the 
phenomena are aware^ to guard against sources of fallacy, arising 
out of the guesses at which the ‘ sensitives ’ are marvellously 
ready, and their al&tness in taking advantage of the unconscious 
intimations of what is expected. So far as our own experience 
has enabled us to bring this question to the test, it has gone most 
completely to negative the existence of such^a power; for we 
have found that mesmerizers, who asserted that they could send 
particular individuals to sleeps or affect them in other wa^, by 
an effort of ^ silent will,’ have altogether failed,^ when the subjects 
were kept from any suspicion that the will was being exemiised; 
whilst, on the other band, we are cognizant of numetoas eases in 
which * seniutive’patients have gone to undw .the':impression 

• that 
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that they were being mesmerized from a distance, when the sup¬ 
posed mesmerlzer was not even thinking of them. 

But, it is asserted, the existence of some such influence is 
proved by the peculiar rapport between the mesmerizer and his 
* subject,* which is not manifested towards any other individuals, 
save such as may be placed en rapport with the * subject* by 
the mesmerizer. Nothing is more easy, however, than to explain 
tins on our principle of ‘ dominant ideas.’ If the mind of the 
^ subject ’ be so yielded up to that of the mesmerizer, as to receive 
any impression which the latter suggests to it, the notion of such 
a peculiar relation is as easily communicable as any other. 
Hence the commands of the mesmerizer meet with a response 
which those of no one else can produce. In fact, other persons 
usually seem to be unheard by the somnambule, simply because 
they are not related to the dominant impression—a phenomenon 
of which, as we have seen, natural somnambulism presents frequent 
examples. Moreover, as individuals have brought themselves, 
by the habit of obedience, into complete subjection to the will of 
some second person, even in the waking state, without any mes¬ 
meric influence whatever, it is not at all difficult to understand 
bow such a habit of attending to the operator, and to him alone, 


should be peculiarly developed in a state in which the mind has 
lost its self-directing power, and is the passive recipient of ex¬ 
ternal impressions. The same explanation applies to the other 
phenomena of this rapport^ such as its establishment with any 
bystander by his joining hands with the mesmerizer and the 
somnambule. It is because the somnambule is previously pos¬ 
sessed with the idea that this new voice will thus be audible to 


her, and that she must obey its behests, that it produces the same 
effects as that of the mesmerizer had previously done. The his¬ 
tory of Mesmerism affords abundant evidence in support of our 
position; for the rapport was not discovered until long after the 
practice of the art had come into vogue, having been unknown 
to Mesmer and his immediate disciples; and its phenomena have 
only acquired constancy and fixity, in proportion as its laws have 
been announced and received. Several mesmerizers, who have 
begun to experiment for themselves without any knowledge of 
what they were to expect, have produced a great variety of re¬ 
markable phendttiena, and yet have never detected this rapport; 
though they have obtained immediate evidence of it, when once 
the idea has been put into their own minds, and thence transferred 
into those of their * subjects.’ In all the experiments we have 
witnessed, wbicn seemed to indicate its existence, the previous 
idea had either been present, or it had obviously been suggested 
i>y the methods employed to induce thp mesmeric somnambulism; 

whilst 
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whilst in a large number of other cases in which the subjects 
were not among the habitues of the mesmeric seances^ their con¬ 
sciousness was not confined to the mesmerizer, or to those whom 
he placed en rapport with them, but was equally extended to all 
around. 

It appears to us that the mesmeric manifestations may be 
grouped under the follbwing categories:— 

I. Those whose genuineness may be admitted, without any ex¬ 
traordinary weight of evidence in tlicir support; since they are 
quite conformable to our previous knowledge, and can be ex¬ 
plained on principles sufficiently established, 

II. Those which, not being conformable to known facts, or ex¬ 
plicable upon principles already admitted, cannot be accepted 
without a great amount of evidence in their favour ; but ^hich, 
not being in absolute opposition to recognized laws, may be 
received, upon strong testimony, without doing violence to our 
common sense, holding ourselves ready to seek their explanation 
in a more extended acquaintance with the powers of mind and of 
matter. 

III. But there is another order of facts, which not only lies 
beyond our existing knowledge, but is in direct contrariety to it. 
Here, even though the external evidence should be the same with 
that whi(^h affonls a secure support to the preceding groups, 
yet, as the internal evidence is altogether antagonistic, its force 
must remain conclusive against the validity of all statements, save 
tliose which shall have been sagaciously investigated by observers 
qualified for the task by habits of philosophical discrimination, 
and by their acquaintance with the numerous sources of fallacy 
which attend this particular department of inquiry. Entertaining 
the lowest possible opinion of the logical powers of the great 
bulk of the upholders of the mesmeric system, it has astonished 
us to find the Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, bearing the honoured n^fme of Gregory, asserting the 
monstrous proposition, that if we admit the reality of the lowei* 
phenomena of mesmerism, the same testimony ought to convince 
us of the higher. Let us try the learned professor by his own 
canon. He would no difficulty in crediting a witness who 
told him that a stone which he had let fall from a height descended 
to the ground; or that a solution of tartaric acid, poured upon 
carbonate of soda, produced effervescence. But would he place 
the same reliance on the assurance, that a piece of lead, let go 
from the top of a tower, mounted like a balloon to the sky; or 
that, when sulphuric acid was poured on caustic potass, the two 
substances continued to exhibit their previous acM and alkaline • 
properties, instead of uniting into a neutral salt ? Once admit 

Dr* 
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Dr. Gregory’s principle, and there is nothing too hard for belief, 
either in mesmerism or anything else. Mr. Atkinson breathes a 
dream into a glove, and sends it to a lady; the dream occurs. 
Mr. Lewis raises a gentleman, previously thrown into a state of 
cataleptic rigidity, by the simple traction of the hand held above 
his head, without contact, and keeps him suspended in mid-air, 
like Mahomet’s coflin, by the mere force of his will. And 
Major Buckley avers that his clairvoyant patients, to the number 
of one hundred and fortytsight, have read upwards of 36,000 
words inclosed in boles, and the mottoes contained in 4860 nut¬ 
shells. 

Now the result of recent inquiries, directed towards the pheno¬ 
mena of hypnotism, electro-biology, and the like, h<as been to 
bring into the first of the above categories a large number of 
mesmeric phenomena, which must have previously been ranked 
under the second ; since it has been shown that nothing more is 
needed for their elucidation, than an extension of principles 
already known to physiologists. Thus, the induction of comatose 
sleep and of soiiinainbulism or sleep-waking, the establishment 
of a peculiar rapport between the inesmerizer and his subject, 
the government of the thoughts and actions of the latter by the 
expressed or implied determinations of the former, the production 
of cataleptic rigidity or of convulsive movements in the muscles, 
the extraordinary exaltation of sensibility as regards particular 
impressions, and the production of entire insensibility with respect 
to others,—these and numerous kindred phenomena are perfectly 
credible, because they arc spontaneously exhibited in some cases, 
and may be brought about, in many more, by processes which 
cannot be fairly supposed to have any other action than on the 
mind of the ‘ subjects.* 

In the second category we may place that power of ‘ thought- 
reading’ which some mesmeric somnambules are affirmed to 
possess. Every one knows thatthere are individuals who have 
a remarkable capability of discerning what is passing in the 
minds of others, by the intuitive interpretation of looks, tones, 
and gestures, such as we all continually and unconsciously exer¬ 
cise in a minor degree, and where a strongs, motive begets a con¬ 
centrated scrutiny, even dull observers will detect feelings which 
we had believed to be hidden in our own breasts. How common 
is it, for examjde, that a growing affection is perceived by the 
party who desires to be, but is not, the object of it, before its 
existence baa been clearly revealed to the individual in whose 
secret soul it has taken root. Is it not quite conceivable, then, 
that in the sta^te of expectant attention, which is the necessary 
condition of the performance, this power of introspection should 
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be exalted in such individuals as already possess it in an unusual 
depfree; just as we have seen that the muscular and other senses 
may be intensified, by the exclusive direction of the mind to 
some particular class of impressions ? 

To this peculiar quickness we are inclined to trace a large 
proportion of these asserted successes of clairvoyant somnam- 
bnles, which are triumphantly appealed to, on the one hand, as 
affording the most indisputable evidence of the truth of the 
mesmeric system, and which, on the other, are regarded as so 
preposterous by its opponents as to sfanip the whole as a tissue 
of delusion or imposture. In the form in which they are pre¬ 
sented to us by Professor GVegory and other thorough-going 
believers, those asserted facts must unquestionably be placed in 
our third category. We are required to believe that there are 
individuals who can tell us what is taking place at the moment 
in localities which they never visited, what is being done by 
persons whom they never saw, what is being thought or felt by 
individuals of whose personality they had no previous know¬ 
ledge : wlio can inform us of the entire past history of such 
individuals, and can predict their future course and destination; 
who can tell, when a key or a ring is placed in their hands, not 
only to whom it now belongs,^but also to whom it has belonged 
ever since it was a key or ring; who can read what is cunningly 
shut up in boxes, or hidden behind a screen of stone walls; 
from whose mental vision, in fact, nothing can be concealed, if 
only it happens to take the required direction, which (it is 
admitted) cannot be always secured. 

In estimating the value of these statements, we must bear in 
mind, in the first place, that they come to us only from thorough¬ 
going believers, to whom alone are these higher mysteries re¬ 
vealed—the presence of an opponent or even of a neutral investi¬ 
gator being sufficient to prevent them altogether. Many such be¬ 
lievers have passed at once from the extreme of scepticism to the 
extreme of credulity, and have been ocjually rash and uninquiring 
in both; others have always thought that ‘ there must be something 
in mesmerism,’ and as soon as they have met with any facte 
of whose reality they were satisfied, they have taken the whole 
scries, together with the mesmeric rationale^ for granted, without 
the least consideration as to whether the phenomena were not other¬ 
wise explicable; and others have been predisposed from the com¬ 
mencement to the reception of everything however marvellous (the 
more incredible to ordinary appreh^sion, the more credible to 
theirs), by a strange exaggeration of the love of nov^ty^ or 1^ a 
passion for a so-cs^ed ^ spirituality ’ after which they are perpe¬ 
tually longii^. It has pot yet been our fortune meet with a 
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single believer in these higher mysteries who has exhibited 
the qualities of mind which would entitle his testimony to 
respect upon any other subject in which his feelings were 
interested, while we have known several (and as to these the 
mesmerists are of course silent) who have begun with a favour¬ 
able predisposition, but have ended in utter disbelief, through 
their detection of the fallacies which lurked behind the osten¬ 
sible results. To some of these fallacies we shall briefly advert. 

In the first place, we have it) guard against intentional deception 
on the part of the mesmeric ‘ subjects,^ or thp persons with 
whom they are connected. Numerous exposures have been 
made, from time to time; and ^others might, no doubt, be 
effected by any sharp-witted inquirer who would take the 
trouble td search them out Dr. Porbes and Prof. Sharpey, for 
example, detected a certain George Goble in opening a box 
within which a card had been placed for the purpose of testing 
his clairvoyant powers; the said George having previously 
managed so cleverly, as nearly to convince the former of these 
gentlemen. Another case, which occurred several years ago, 
has recently been published, in which a pretended clairvoyantCy 
having described what the members of her family at a con¬ 
siderable distance were doing nk the moment, was found to 
have written to them by that afternoon’s post, to cause them 
to answer any inquiries in such a manner as to accord with her 
revelations. The motives to such impostures are far more nu¬ 
merous than may be generally supposed. They are not merely 
love of gain, or love of notoriety; though these exert a most 
powerful influence; but there is a tendency well known to 
medical men, which manifests itself especially among hysterical 
females (the class to which the greater number of the reputedly 
clairvoyant subjects belong), and which may almost be called 
a monomania for deception. The ingenuity displayed by them 
in this morbid exercise of their powers is all but incredible. 

But, in the second place, we have to guard against the unin¬ 
tentional deception to which every one is exposed who goes into the 
inquiry either with a foregone conclusion, or with an inclination 
to be convinced, and we could give instan£;es of the facility 
with which persons have permitted themselves to be deluded, 
which • would excite the astonishment of unprejudiced minds. 
Thus the patron €\f Mr. George Goble was persuaded that the 
said Geoi^ge Goble had opened the box on one occasion onl^y when 
he experienced unusual difficulty in the exercise of bis clair¬ 
voyant powers, but did not like to disappoint the company, and 
we have even seen complete failures^, taken up by the believers 
present, and ingeniously transformed (by a slight unintentional 
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pen-ersion) into marvellous successes. It is, therefore, a rea¬ 
sonable rule, to receive none of these statements upon the unsupported 
testimony of believers; not that we impute to them the least 
intention of stating anything but what is to their minds strictly 
true, but that we are sceptical as to their power of discriminating 
the whole of the truth. 

The third, and probably the most fertile source of fallacy in 
the reputed performances of clairvoyant subjects, arises from the 
influence of suggestion. Most of meir ^revelations are made in 
reply to interrogatories, and not only ‘mesmeric’ but ‘hypno¬ 
tized’ somnambules, and ‘biologized’ subjects, can be made to 
describe anything, existent or non-existent, by leading questions. 
We have repeatedly caused the two last classes todescitbe every 
thing of note in our house, without giving them any positive infor¬ 
mation ; and when, in the absence of other guidance, a mere 
guess was hazarded, coincidences have now and then occurred, 
such as mesmerists would doubtless have trumpeted forth as won¬ 
derful successes. But that the descriptions were either suggested 
or guessed, was easily shown by giving the queries a false direc¬ 
tion ; ^hen the replies being altered to suit them, had no 
relation whatever to the realjty. We have tested mesmeric 
clairvoyants in tlie same manner. They all readily detail what 
is in everybody’s house, such as chairs, tables, sofas, book-cases, 
piano, fire-screens, &c.; but when they have exhausted the 
standing catalogue, they go no further, until some suggestive 
question is asked, and, like the hypnotic somnambules, are 
readily enticed into error. In following the ‘ lead,’ whether in 
accordance with the realities or not, they often show a marvellous 
amount of acuteness. It happens, however, that we possess a 
rather unusual piece of drawing-room furniture, to wit, an organ, 
of ^considerable size, with gilt pipes in front, which could neither 
be overlooked nor mistaken for anything else; yet no clairvoyant 
has ever spontaneously mentioned this. 

In the fourth place, we may point out that in Somnambulism, 
as in dreams, the memory^ like other faculties, occasionally 
becomes remarkably intensified ; so that the hidden stores, whose 
very existence had been forgotten in the waking state, have been 
unlocked, and an amount of information is brought into use, 
which the individual was himself unconscious that he pos¬ 
sessed, This display of dormant knowledge, frequently orna¬ 
mented by the imagination (which is often extremely vivid^, 
comes upon the credulous auditors like a new revelation; until 
some one traces it to the pages of an Encyclupsedia, or to the 
recollections of early life. 

There are many cases of asserted Clairvoyance, to which, if 
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all that is stated of them be true, none of these causes of fallacy 
apply. But until they have been sifted by philosophical sceptics, 
instead of bein^ passively registered by believers, we feel justified 
in the conviction that some undiscovered fallacy exists, and this 
scepticism will continue, unless one of Major Buckley’s 148 
clairvoyants will j>erform the easy task of reading five lines of 
Shakspeare, shut up in five separate boxes ; for which Prof. 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, has offered a reward of 500/., a sum 
quite adequate, we shqpld think, to stimulate the most refractory 
‘subjects’ to the efficient exercise of their powers. 

At the risk of exhausting the patience of our readers, wc must 
direct tlseir attention, before we conclude, to some of the remaining 
aspects of this curious subject. The automatic or semi-automatic; 
action of the mind, which takes })lacc when it has become pos¬ 
sessed by an expectant idea^ will be found to afford the key to 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the phenomena brought 
under notice a few years since by Baron von Reiclicnbacli, and 
attributed by him to a hypothetical ‘ Odylic force.’ These phe¬ 
nomena consisted for the most part in the peculiar sensations and 
attnictions experienced by cert^n ‘sensitive’ subjects, when in 
the neighbourhood of magnets or crystals. After a magnet had 
been repeatedly drawn along the arm of one of these subjects, 
she would feci a pricking, streaming, or shooting sensation; or 
she would see a small volcano of flame issuing from its poles, 
when gazing at them even in broad daylight; or, again, she 
would find her hand so irresistibly attracted towards a crystal, 
as to follow any movement that might be given to it. Some of 
these sensitives could never sleep in beds which lay north and 
south; but were impelled to sleep whilst looking either east 
or west; a fact which is considered l)y the learned Baron to 
account scientifically for tlic somniferous influence which is 
occasionally experienced by the most devout church-goers. 
Some, again, saw sparks and flames issuing from ordinary nails 
or hooks in a wall,—a circumstance which the Baron was some¬ 
what puzzled to explain. To us, however,^it is evident tliat his 
‘ sensitives ’ were merely individuals possessed of considerable 
powers of voluntary abstraction; so that, like similar subjects 
of Mr. Braid, they could see or feel whatever they were led to 
believe that they would see or feel. In some instances, we 
admit, there is no indication of the channel through which 
the suggestion may have been conveyed; but when Von 
Reichenbach’s«eomplete want of appreciation of the importance 
of excluding all intimation of what was expected, is taken into 
account, it cannot ^ deemed unlikely that it was communicated, 
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however unintentionally, even in the cases which at first seem 
exceptional; nor must it be forgotten, that when the mind is 
in a state of concentrated attention upon a particular object, 
circumstances, which would pass unnoticed by others, have a 
powerful suggestive influence on the performer. 

It is cadmitted by Von Reichenbacli that the attractive force 
which draws the hand to the magnet, cannot draw the magnet to 
the hand: the magnet, though poised on a delicate balance, re¬ 
maining unmoved by the solicitations of ^ hand placed beneath 
it. Surely this fact alone ought to liave convinced him, that the 
force which keeps the hand of the ‘ sensitive ’ in contact with 
the magnet, has nothing in common with the phjsicid forces, 
whose action is invariably reciprocal; but that it must be gene¬ 
rated SiAAy within the living body which exhibits the movement. 
WJiatcvi^r may be his merits as a chemist, he has shown 
his utter iiicompetency for the conduct of an incj^uiry which 
is essentially physiological and psychological; and wc are c’om- 
pelled to say that the public sanction which Professor Gre¬ 
gory has given to Von lleichenhacVs assertions, proves that he 
too is chargeable with the same want of philosophical discri¬ 
mination, and that his own recfirded experiences on the subject 
must consequently be put aside as of little account. 

Von Itfichenbach never gained any large ‘ following’ in this 
country, for to repeat his experiments, it is necessary to find 
‘ subjec'ts ’ of peculiar susceptibility, which are not always 
to be obtained. Tlie next form under which the phenomena 
of "expectant attention’ manifested themselves, was a much 
more* popular one; and it served alike to fill up the hiatus 
in time between Odylism and Electro-Biology; and to con¬ 
nect these two pseudo-scicnces in the minds of their votaries, 
by the link of a common causative force. If a ring, button, or 
any other small body be suspended by a string from the end of 
the finger, it will speedily begin to oscillate with a pendiilum- 
like movement, and its oscillations will often take a definite 
direction. In our schoolboy days there was a prevalent belief, 
that a button so lieldfwould strike the hour of the day or night 
against the side of a glass tumbler. This certainly was the case 
in a large proportion of the instances in w^dch we witnessed the 
experiment; but it is scarcely possible now to avoid seeing, that 
the influence which determined the number of the strokes was 
really in the mind of the experimenter; since the division of the 
day into hours is purely artificial, and cannot be supposed to 
have any other relation with the oscillations of me button, than 
that which it derives from the mental anticipation of a certain 
result. The subject was again brought up, abduit jfour years 
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since, in another form, by Dr. Herbert Mayo, who investigated 
it with a great appearance of scientific precision. Beginning with 
a gold ring, and then proceeding to other bodies, he came to the 
conclusion that ^ a fragment of anything, of any shape, suspended 
by a silk or cotton thread, the end of which is wound round the 
£rst joint either of the fore-finger or the thumb,* would answer 
the purpose; though he finally gave the preference to a flat piece 
of shell-lac. To this he gas^e the name of ‘Odometer,* having 
almost from the comitlencement assumed that the oscillations 
were dependent upon the ‘ odyle* of Von Reichenbach, whose 
system he had already embraced? By varying his experiments 
Dr. Ma^o became convinced that the direction and extent of the 
oscillations could be altered, either by a change in the nature 
of the substances placed beneath his odometer, or by the con¬ 
tact of the hand of a person of the opposite sex, or even of the 
experimenter*s other hand, with that from which the odometer 
was suspended. He gradually reduced his results to a series 
of definite laws, to which he seems to have imagined them 
to be as amenable as the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
to the law of gravitation. Unfortunately, however, other ob- 
sen'ers, who worked out the subject with like pcrse\'crance and 
good faith, framed a very different code; and it at once became 
apparent to those who knew the influence which ‘expectant 
attention* exerts in determining involuntary muscular movements, 
that this was only another case of the same kind, and that the 
cause of the change of direction lay in the idea that some such 
cljange would ensue from a certain variation in the conditions 
of the experiment. Let it be tried upon neio performers, who 
are entirely devoid of any expectant idea of their own, and who 
receive no intimation, by word or look, of what is anticipated by 
others, and the results are found to have no uniformity what¬ 
ever. Even those who have previously been successful will find 
that all their success vanishes^ from the moment that they withdraw 
their eyes from the oscillating body, its movements thenceforth 
presenting not the least regularity—a demonstration of itself that 
the definite direction which they previously possessed was due, 
not to any magnetic or odylic force, of which the body of the 
operator was the medium, but to the influence exercised by his 
ideas over his muscles, under the guidance of his visual sense. 

We do not know whether Mr. Rutter's Brighton ‘ Magneto¬ 
meter’ was an offshoot from Dr. Mayo’s * Odometer,’ or had an 
independent origin. About the same time, however, that no 
inconsiderable^portion of the British public was amusing itself 
with swinging buttons and rings from its finger-ends, the atten¬ 
tion of scienUfic men was invited to the f«K}fc that a definite 
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series of movements of a like kind was exhibited by a ball 
suspended from a metallic frame (which was itself considered a 
fixture), when the finger was kept for a short time in contact with 
it; and that these movements varied in direction and intensity, 
according us the operator touched other individuals with his 
disengaged hand, laid hold with it of bodies of different kinds, 
or altered his condition in various other modes. Among Mr. 
Rutter’s disciples was a homeopathic physician at Brighton, 
Dr. H. Madden, who conceived the notable idea of testing the 
value of the indications of the magnetometer, by questioning it 
as to the characters of his remedies, in regard to which he was 
of course himself possessed with certain foregone conclusions. 
Globules in hand, therefore, he consulted its oscillations, and 
found that they corresponded exjictly with his notion of what they 
ought to be; a medicine of one class producing longitudinal 
movements, which at once changed their course to transverse when 
a medicine of opposite virtues was substituted for it. In this 
way Dr. Madden was going through the whole homceopathic 
pharmacopoeia, when circumstances led him to investigate the 
subject de novo^ with the indispensable precaution, that he should 
not know what were the substjinces on which he was experi¬ 
menting, the globules being placed in his hand by a second 
jierson, who sliould give him no indication of their nature. From 
the moment that he began to work up^n his new plan, the whole 
aspect of affairs was altered. The same globules produced oscil¬ 
lations at one time transverse, at other times longitudinal \ wliilst 
remedies of the most op}>osite kinds frequently gave no sign of 
difference. In a short time, Dr. Madden was led to the con¬ 
viction, which he avowed with a candour very creditable to him, 
tliat tlie^ystem he had built up had no better foundation than 
his own anticipation of what the results should be, 

I'liat tlie rhytlimical motion of the hand should be suffi¬ 
cient to cause vibrations in the solid magnetometer, will not 
surprise any one, who knows how difficult it is to prevent 
the tremors of a telescope or a microscope by the most care¬ 
ful construction of its supporting frame-work; or who bears 
in mind that the form of the speculum of Lord Rosse’s tele¬ 
scope, weighing five tons, having a thickness of six inches, 
and composed of the hardest known combination of metals, is 
perceptibly altered (as is- demonstrated by the immediate impair¬ 
ment of the distinctness of its reflected image) by a moderate 
pressure of the hand against its back. Moreover, a$ Dr. Madden 
has remarked, the arrangement of Mr. Rutter’s apparatus is 
such as to admit of the greatest sensible effect being produced 
by the smallest amount of imparted motion; and eyei^ modifica- 
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tion which increases its immobility, decreases in the same 
proportion its apparent sensibility to the magnetic currents. \ et 
although it has been demonstrated to Mr. Rutter himself, that his 
apparatus is so far from being absolutely rigid that the pendulum- 
vibrations may be induced by intention^ movement; and further, 
that no definite vibrations take place unless the pendulum be 
watched, he still persists in attributing his performances to 
* Human Klectricity,’ and still draws after liim jr train of admiring 
disciples, who refuse to^see the possibility of any fallacy either 
in his method or in his conclusions. 

c 

The same explanation will go far to account fur the mysterious 
pheiromena of the Divining Rod, whose ancient reputation has 
been hitherto proof, even in the estimation of many who are 
ranked among the master-spirits of the age, against the scepticism 
of modenfi science in regard to all matters which it cannot 
explain. In many parts of the world there arc to be found 
certain individuals, who profess to be able to discover the ])re- 
sence of hidden treasures, mineral veins, or springs of water, 
by the indications afforded by a forked hazel twig, shajied like 
the letter Y. The two legs of ttjc fork being firmly grasped by 
the hands, in such a position that the stem shall point forwards, 
the diviner walks over the ground U) be explored; and it is 
affirmed that the stem begins to bend upwards or downwards as 
soon as he passes over the object of which he is in search, its 
writhings being obvious to the bystander, and becoming stronger 
and stronger as the fork is held tighter. The motions of the rod, 
like the oscillations of the odometer, arc facts ^—exjdain them 
how we will; and notwithstanding that there may have been 
much intentional deception, yet the phenomena have }#csented 
themselves so frequently, when the rod was in the hands of 
individuals whose good faith could not be doubted, that we 
cannot set them down as being always, or even generally, no 
better than conjuring tricks. The * expectant attention ’ of'the 
performer was long since recognized as the cause of the move¬ 
ments by MM, Chevreul and Biot; who^ many years since 
made a most valuable series of experiments which have never 
attracted the attention they deserve. Even Dr, H. Mayo, with 
all his predilection for odylic agency, was constrained to admit 
that when his performer knew which way he (Dr. M.) expected 
the fork to move^ the results were conformable; but that when 
the man was left in ignorance, or was blindfolded, they were 
vague and contradictory. 

The question still remains, whether, after making due allow¬ 
ance for the influence of ^ expectant attention,’ there are any re¬ 
sidual 
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sidaal phenomena which this agency does not explain, and which 
must still be ranked as the mysteries of the divining-rod. All 
our inquiries have led us to one conclusion—that where every 
kind of suggestion has been rigidly excluded, the failure has 
been complete ; and that the instances of success are to he ac¬ 
counted for (where no fraud was practised) by guesses on the 
part of the performers themselves, or by the unintentional 
promptings they have received from the byshmders who arc in the 
secret. It was clearly shown by the Frqpch savans^ that when 
tlie effort to maintain a fixed position is kept U]> in any part of the 
body for some time, the attention being directed to it, a state of 
muscular tension is induced, which at last discharges itself in move¬ 
ment, The forked hazel-twig cannot be firmly grasped for a 
quarter of an hour or more, without such a tendency to approxi¬ 
mation or to separation between its branches, that its point is 
made to move uj)Avards or downwards, according to the mode in 
which the rod is held ; and the higher this state' of tension has 
become, the more readily will the slightest suggestion determine 
the tune and the direction of its movement. 

We arc now arrived, we arg thankful to say, at the latest 
phases of this remarkable series of popular delusions. Into the 
previous history of the ‘ Spiritual Manifestations ’ on the American 
side of the Atlantic, we do not think it worth while to enter; it 
will be ({uite enough to examine the phenomena, as they jne- 
sented themselves to the observation of the British public. The 
facts of the case were, briefly, as follows:—The ^medium’ pro¬ 
fessed to place the questioner in such a relation with any dej>arted 
spirit whom the latter might choose to summon, that answers 
should he given by the spirit to any questions which the sum- 
moner put mentally^ without making them known either to the 
medium or to any one else. Tl*e replies were conveyed by gentle 
ra})s from the spii'it, whilst the questioner gradually moved a 
pointer along the successive letters of the alphabet, or the figures 
of the numeral series, a fresh commencement being made after 
each letter had been indicated. In this manner words were put. 
together ; and, with patience, a whole sentence might be formed. 
Now, even allowing the strongest weight to the a priori impro¬ 
babilities of this method of communication, and giving to Mrs. 
Hayden and her disciples the full credit, or rafher discredit, of 
being a cheat, the means by which so many correct answers were 
given to questions which had never been put in any other than a 
mental shape,, yet remained a mystery. The trueexplanation was 
first suggest^ by Mr. G. H. Lewes, in a weekly x^wspaper. 
Ti^ gentleman considered that Mrs. Hayden prol^ly derived 
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her indications when to ‘rap/ from some involuntary sign of 
the questioner, as his pointer arrived at the letter which should 
form the next component of the answerthis sign being either 
a delay in passing to the next letter, or some unconscious gesture, 
which would be perceived by an observer habitually on the 
watch. By purposely giving such indications, he caused Mrs. 
Hayden to rap out answers of the most absurdly erroneous 
character, to a series of questions which he had previously written 
down, and communicatq^l to another member of the party, for the 
sake of negativing any charge of invention that might be raised 
against him. One exception, however, did occur to the constant 
character of these replies, and that was the one made tc the 
final question—‘ Is Mrs. Hayden an impostor ? ’ to which the 
answer was returned by unhesitating raps, as his pointer came 
upon the letters v, E, s. 

The correctness of this solution was confirmed by the results 
of many similar experiments; and we could give a long series 
of ludicrous replies, which were spelled out under the direction 
of waggish questioners. We uniformly found too that those 
whose questions had been most accurately answered, were persons 
of excitable temperament, who were liable to betray by outward 
emotion more or less of what was passing in their minds, whilst 
those to whom the spirits would give no information, were per¬ 
sons of comparatively imperturbable nature, possessing consider¬ 
able command over their muscles. On one occasion a scientific 
friend, who belongs to the former class, having been much sur¬ 
prised at the accuracy of the replies he obtained, but having ob¬ 
served that none could be furnished to a gentleman whose tempera¬ 
ment was of the opposite kind, made afresh trial, with the deter¬ 
mination to prevent any indication escaping him of the times at 
which he expected the ‘ raps.’ His second experiment was as com¬ 
plete a failure as the first had been d success. It was clearly proved, 
in conclusion, that the sounds can be produced by a movement of 
the foot, which is not perceptible even to those who are watching 
it. Mrs. Hayden, however, has doubtless realized a very con¬ 
siderable profit from the gullibility of the J^ondon public, who 
paid her almost as handsomely for this exercise of her toes, as if 
they had been employed in vhe highest performances of the cho- 
regraphic art. 

The taste for ‘ spiritual commimications ’ once excited, has taken 
such hold of the minds of impressible subjects, that the number 
of ^ mediums ’ who now sincerely believe themselves to be hold¬ 
ing intercourse with departed spirits, would almost surpasa the 
belief of any sober-minded man, who did not knoilr'tbe liabiUty 
of such vagaries to become epidemic. Until we shdl bave h^eard 
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of revelations presenting more internal evidence of genuineness, 
than is afforded by the anxiety of a careful old housekeeper that 
her daughter shall lay in an adequate stock of preserves for family 
consumption, by the modest disclaimer of Shakspeare who assures 
the world that he is * a very much overrated poet/ or by the 
indignation of Columbus that America is not called by his name, 
we must take leave to class the communications in the same 
category with th^ dreamy reveries of religious mystics in all ages, 
and to regard the * mediums’ as simply persons who are possessed 
with certain dominant ideas/ of which, for their own mental health, 
it is desirable that they should be freed as soon as possible* 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to enter into any elaborate 
analysis of the phenomena of Table-turning. What are the 
facts ? A number of individuals seat themselves round a table, 
on which they place their hands, with the idea impressed on 
their minds that the table will move after a time in a rotatory 
manner; the direction of the movement, whether to the right 
or to the left, being generally arranged at the commencement 
of the experiment. The party sits, often for a considerable 
time, in a state of solemn expectation, with the whole attention 
fixed upon the table, and logking eagerly for the first sign of 
the anticipated motion. Generally one or two slight changes 
in its place herald the approaching revolution; these tend still 
more to excite the eager attention of the performers, and then 
the veritable ‘ turning’ begins. If the parties retain their seats, 
the revolution only continues as far as the length of their 
arms will allow; but not unfrequently they all rise, feeling 
themselves obliged (as they assert) to follow the tabic; and from 
a walk, their pace may be accelerated to a run, until the table 
actually spins round so fast that they can longer keep up with it. 
All this is done, not merely without the least consciousness on 
the part of the performers that they are exercising any force of 
their own, but for the most part under the full conviction that 
they are not. 

To those who already possessed the clue to the mysteries of 
electro-biology, o(lylic force, the magnetometer, et hoc genus omne^ 
nothing could be simpler than the explanation of table-turning. 
As in so many other cases, the continued concentration of the 
attention upon a certain idea gives it a dominant power, not only 
over the mind, but over the body ; and the muscles become the in¬ 
voluntary instruments whereby it is carried into operation. In , 
this cas^ ^too, as in that of the divining-rod,, the movement is 
favoured by the state of muscular tension, which ensues when 
the hands have been kept for some time in a fixed position. 
Many of those who tried the experiment upon a ^able that was 
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somewhat refractory, felt at last that they must move their arms, 
to get rid of the uneasy sensathnis they experienced. 

All the results of the variations introduced into the experi¬ 
ment arc perfectly conformable to this notion of their origin. 
Thus, when the direction of tlie movement had not been pre¬ 
viously determined, it has generally happened (within our 
experience at least) that the tabic imneA from right to left; 
plainly because it is the same direction which w^ give to every¬ 
thing (as in turning a winch, passing the after-dinner bottle, or 
spinning a tetotum) to \^iich we are in the habit of imparting 
rotation, unless with some definite purpose to the contrary. 
When what we may term the retrograde movement has occurred, 
we have generally been able to trace it to the agency of a single 
individual, Avhosc ‘lead’ has been unconsciously followed by the 
other performers; and the direction which he originates may 
be determined by the accident of his position. An intelligent 
writer has remarked, that if the body rests more on one side 
than on the other (which is almost always the case when the 
muscles are fatigued by remaining long in one posture), the 
automatic movement tends to direct the table from that side 
towards the other; and he states tlyit he has thus determined the 
movement at his pleasure, by throwing the weight of his body 
(whilst standing) upon the right or the left leg. It was a 
favourite doctrine with those whf> attributed the rotation to elec¬ 
trical agency, that the movement would take place much earlier 
if the table were insulated; and this, in a great number of com¬ 
parative experiments, seemed undoubtedly the case. Tlie f:uit, 
however, would afford no support to the electrical hypothesis, 
even if this were tenable on other grounds, unless the performers 
had been left in ignorance whether the table were insulated ot 
not; since the expectation that it would move round sooner 
under particular circumstances, was quite sufficient to bring 
about the result. The same explanation applies to another 
method which was at one time rauch in vogue, and was even 
represented by some to be essential to success,—that of form¬ 
ing a continuous circuit of hands, by spreading them out so 
that they touched each other by their little fingers and thumbs* 
In this case also—the hands being extended in a constrained 
position, instead of resting easily upon the table—the state of 
muscular tension is much more rapidly induced, and more 
quickly becomes, unbearable. Again, wc may fairly attribute 
to the ‘ dominant idea ’ that feeling of obligation to, go along 
with the table wfa^ once its revolution has commenced^ which 
is obviously the real cause of its continued inoveixiMU* Although 
the performers may.most conscientiously believe.that^e attrac*f 
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tion of the table carries them along with it, instead of an im¬ 
pulse which originates in themselves propelling the table, yet 
wc never met with one who could not readily witlidraw his 
hand if he really willed to do so. But it is the characteristic of 
the state of ‘expectant attention/ to which the actors give them¬ 
selves up in all such performances, that the power of volition is 
entirely subordinated to that of the ‘dominant idea/ 

Finding, then, in the known laws of mental physiology a 
sufficient explanation of these wonclers, ^ is against all the rules 
of philosophy to assume that any other force is concerned in 
their production. Yet wc liave learned by painful experience, 
that when the common sense of the public once allows itself to 
be led away by the love of the marvellous, there is n(9thing too 
monstrous for its credulity. The greatest difficulty in the whole 
case has been to persuade the performers that the mofement 
of the table; was j'eally due to the impulse which it received from 
tlu'ir hands,—thcii' conviction being generally most positive, that, 
as they were not conscious of any effort, the table must have 
been propcdled by some other agency. So resolutely was this 
believed, that when the table was intentionally prevented from 
moving by the pressure of one, of the parties, so that the hands 
of another performer, automatically moving in the expected 
dirct;tion, sli<l over its surface, the fact, instead of being received 
as evidence that the hands would have moved the table, had it 
been free to turn, was set down to a repulsive influence exerted 
by the table on the hands! Even since Professor Faraday’s in¬ 
genious apparatus has supplied the most unequivocal proof that 
the movement of the table, instead of anticipating tliat of the 
hands, is consequent upon the pressure which they impart, 
they are many who affirm that tlie tested cases could not have 
been genuine, and yet decline to apply the touchstone to their 
own performances. This is in the very spirit of the opponents of 
Galileo, who would not look through his telescope at the satellites 
of Jupiter, because they supplied evidence in favour of the 
Copernican theory. 

In our investigq^tion of these phenomena we have found it 
necessary to tr^at with complete disregard the testimony of all 
who had given themselves up to the domination of the table- 
turning idea; for it has happened—no doubt quite uninten¬ 
tionally—that they commonly omitted from their narrative the 
very point most essential to the elucidation of the mystery. 
Thus a lady assured us that, in her house, a table had mov^ 
round and round, withoui being touched. On ieequiring into the 
circumstances, we found that a hat had been placed upon the 
tablei and the hands of the performers upon the hat; but our fair 
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informant was as sure that the hat could not have carried the 
tabic along with it, as she was that the bat moved round without 
any mechanical force communicated from the hands! In another 
case we were seriously informed that a table had been moved 
round by the will of a gentleman sitting at a distance from it ; 
but it came out, upon cross-examination, that a number of hands 
were laid upon it in the usual way, and that after the performers 
bad sat for some time in sileiyt expectation, thC operator called 
upon the spirit of ^Sajnson^ to move the table, which then 
obediently went round. Experience of the worthlessness of the 
testimony of table-turners is thus^an additional warning against 
accepting the evidence borne by the champions of Mesmerism 
to the wdkiders which they honestly declare themselves to have 
witnessed. 

We^had hoped that a little reflection was making the per¬ 
petrators of these absunlitics sufficiently ashamed of them¬ 
selves, when a new style of performance, a sort of ‘ cross ’ 
between ‘ spirit-rapping ’ and * table-turning,’ began to claim 
the attention which its predecessors no longer commanded. 
This consisted in putting questions to the table, with directions 
that it should rejdg by turning to^ the right or to the left, or by 
tilting-ovcr towards one side or the other, or by rapping with 
one of its feet; and conversations were thus carried on, either by 
asking such questions as might be answered by a simple yes or 
no, or by directing the table to spell the words of the reply by 
such methods as the experimenters should devise. A large 
number of persons, of various ranks and degrees, have given 
themselves up to the belief, that by these clumsy contrivances 
they are brought into direct intercourse with the spirit-world. 
Nothing can be clearer than that these movements of the tables, 
like the preceding, usually take place in accordance with the ideas 
entertained by some or all of the Jierformers. The very system 
of communication affords the proof of itself; for how could 
the meaning of the signs given by the tables be known to those 
who interrogated them, save by the conformity of the reply, 
with the foregone conclusion of the questioper as to what that 
reply should be ? In fact we could select no more forcible illus¬ 
trations of our previous principles than those which are afforded 
by the last three publications of which we have placed the titles 
at the head of this article. 

The Rev. N. S. Godfrey is obviously possessed by the domi¬ 
nant idea, that scepticism as to the personal existence and con¬ 
stant agency of the Devil is one of the cxying sins of the present 
period; and that supernatural manifestations of his power, in a 
mode obvious to our senses, are to be reasonably expected. He 
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has also adopted the conclusion that whatever the nature of the 
power or influence which produces ‘^Table-Moving ^ may be, ‘ it 
is at present a controllable one; that it is an intelligent power; 
that it is an obedient power; and that it is, when its effect is 
manifested in an insensate piece of wood, as a table, a super¬ 
natural one/ He traces Satanic agency downwards from the 
times of the Egyptian magicians to the present epoch; appealing, 
in proof of the prevalence of ‘ the evil spirits' in our own time, 
‘ to the tradition of every country, town, and neighbourhood/ 
Having thus, as he honestly tells us, ^ prepared the way,’ Mr. 
Godfrey sits down with his wife and his curate, with their hands 
upon a small round mahogany table, which (as we presently 
learn) stood upon three legs. Having got the table into motion, 
and assumed the direction of its movements, he commanded it to 
stand on one leg, to move forward on one leg, to move forwards 
on its three legs successively, to rock quickly from side to side, 
to turn to him, to turn from him, to throw off a hat in a given 
direction,—all which commands it implicitly obeyed. When it 
is remembered who were Mr. Godfrey’s partners in this perform¬ 
ance, and that (as he honestly informs us) they were satisfied that 
lie really had power to cause (he tabic to obey him, their uncon¬ 
scious yielding to his suggestions, after they had been sitting in 
solemn expectancy for three-quarters of an hour, is precisely what 
our physiological view of the matter would lead us to anticipate. 
He now began to interrogate the table upon the subject as to 
which he was evidently most anxious for information:— 

‘ I spoke to the table, and said, “ If you move by electricity, stop." 
It stopped instantly I 1 commanded it to go on again, and said, while 
it was moving, “ If an evil spirit cause you to move, stop.” It moved 
round without stopping! I again said, “ If tlicre be any evil agency 
in tills, stop.” It went as before.’ 


It is obvious, from Mr. Godfrey’s subsequent explana^ons, 
that he was not at ajl staggered by this negative reply, and 
that he had, in fact, rather expected it; having already con¬ 
ceived the idea that the spirit which moved the table would be 
forced by the Arch-fiend to attempt ‘to deceive the very elect.’ 
He accordingly devised a test, on whose cflicacy he felt that he 
could rely;— 


‘ I was now prepared for an experiment of a far more solemn cha¬ 
racter. I whispered to the schoolmaster to bring a small Bible, and to 
lay it on the table when I should tell him. I then caused the table to 
revolve rapidly^ and gave the signal. The Bible was gently laid on 
the tableland it instantly stOf>pedl We were htfnror-struckV How¬ 
ever, 1 determined to persevere. I had other books in succession laid 
on the table, to see whether the fact of a book lying on it altered any 
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of the conditions under which it revolved—It went round with them 
without making any difference! 1 then tried with the Bible four 
different times, and each time with the same result; it would not move 
so long as that precious volume lay upon t//—p- 22. 

After a few more experiments, the party went to supper; and 
then, ‘ at twenty minutes before twelve/ they again laid their 
hands on the table. As soon as it had begun to move, Mr. God- 
frey pursued his interrogations, still plainly under the impres¬ 
sion that he had got hold of a ‘ lying spirit i and the following 
were his results :— 

^ I now said, If there be a hell, I command you to knock on the 
floor with this leg twice it was motionless, If there be not hell, 
knock twitieno answer. “ If there be a devil, knock twice no 
motion. If there be not a devil, knock twice to our horror^ the 
leg slowly rose and knocked twice i I then said, “ In the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, if there be no devil, knock twice;” it was motion¬ 
less. This I tried four several times, and each time with the .same 
result. I then asked other questions—“ If there be a heaven, knock 
twice.” “ If there be not a heaven,” “ If there be not an eternity.” 
“ If the soul live after death.” To not one of these questions could I 
get an answer/—p. 24. ^ 

The table nevertheless would answer readily enough to common¬ 
place interrogatories, such as the daj of the month, and actually 
announced that the party had entered upon the next day, having 
carried on their experiments until past mi<lnight,—a piece of intel¬ 
ligence which Mr. Godfrey seems to think supernatural, but for 
which we should account by the supposition that some one of the 
party either knew or. guessed that the clock had struck twelve. 

It is curious to observehow little some persons know of tlicmsel ves. 
Mr. Godfrey assures u$ that, when the Bible was placed cm the 
table, the emotion in the minds of all the parties was that of simj)le 
curiosity, and that, if they had a bias, it would have been against 
the stable stopping. Why, the very fact of trying such an ex¬ 
periment, taken in connexion with Mr. (jodfrey^s obvious pre¬ 
possessions on the subject of evil spirits, witchcraft, &c., sufti- 
ciently indicates wliat his real ideas were, even though he might 
not acknowledge them to himself. ' 

Mr. Godfrey’s second pamphlet contains much more to the 
same effect. He had established such an imdcrstanding with his 
table, that it ‘ lifted up its foot ’ and rapped, sometimes very 
emphatically, when it meant yes^ and was silent when it meant 
no. The interrogations were all what lawyers would call ^ leading 
questionsand one can doubt for an instant what were the 
answers expected iyy the inquirer. The spirit having announced 
himself (by spelling out bis name) as Alfred Brewn, and given 
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a faint affirmative reply to the question, ‘ Are you immortal ? ’ 
the conversation thus proceeded; — 

‘ Are you sorry now for the sins you committed when alive ?—Yes 
(very emphatically). 

‘ Are you suffering now from those immoral desires, without the power 
of satisfying them ?—Yes (very decidedly). 

‘ Do we increase your suffering by keeping you here?—No answer. 

‘ Do you want to be released ?—No answer. 

‘ Had you rather stay ?—Yes. ^ 

^ Does the Devil send you here ?—Yes (very emphatically). 

‘ Does he send you here for^the purpose of deceiving us?—Yes 
(very decidedly). 

^ Does God compel you to answer questions?—^Yes. 

‘ Do you like to aiiswer me?—Yes (very emphatically). 

‘ Shall you be sorry when you leave here?—Yes, 

^ Are you happier in the presence of God^s people?—Yes (dc- 
cide<lly), 

‘ Must you come again if told by Satan?—Yes. 

‘ Are you compelled by God to come to tell us that table-turning is 
of the Devil?—Yes. 

‘ Could you answer with the Bible on you?—No. 

VVe shall now give the R«v, E. Gillson an opportunity of 
narrating liis experiences. He has obviously taken his cue from 
bis predecessor; knowing, like him, ‘ that wc are surrounded 
by innumerable devils,’ though scarcely expecting to have their 
agency thus sensibly manifested; and labouring, in addition, 
under strongly excited feelings as to Papal aggression. The 
following is his narrative of the occurrences of a table con¬ 
versazione held at the house of some members of his congrega¬ 
tion :— 

‘ T placed my hand upon the table, and put a variety of questions, 
all of which were instantly and cprrcctly answered. Various ages were 
asked, and all correctly told. In reply to trifling questions, posseisirig 
no particular interest, the table answered by quietly lifting up the leg, 
and rapping. But, in answer to questions of a more exciting character, 
it Avould become violently agitated, and sometimes to such a degree 
that I can only desci^be the motion by the word frantic, 

‘ I inquired, Are you a departed spirit ?—Tlie answer was Yes, in¬ 
dicated by a rap. 

‘ Are you unhappy ?—The table answered by a sort of writhing 
motion, which no natural power over it could imitace. 

‘ It was then asked, shall you be for ever unhappy ?—^The same 
kind of writhing motion was returned. 

‘ Do you know Satan ?—Yes, 

‘ Is he the Prince of Devils ?—Yes. 

* Will he be bound ?—Yes. 

‘ Will lie be cast into the abyss ?— Yes. . 
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‘ Will you be cast in with him ?—Yes. 

‘ How long will it be before he is cast out ?—^He rapped ten- 

‘ Will wars and commotions intervene?—The table rocked and 
reeled backwards and forwards for a length of time, as if it intended a 
pantomimic acting of the prophet’s predictions :—The earth shall reel 
to and fro like a drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage; and 
the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it; and it shall fall, and 
not rise again (Is. xxiv. 20). 

^ I then asked, where are Sataj^’s head-quarters ? Are they in Eng¬ 
land ?—There was a slight, movement. 

* Are they in France ?—A violent movement. 

‘ Are they in Spain ?—Similar agnation. 

* Are they at Rome ?—The table literally seemed frantic. 

^ At the close of these experiments, which occupied about two hours, 
the invisible agent in answer to some questions about himself did not 
agree with what had been said before. I therefore asked, 

^ Are you the same spirit that was in the table when we began ? 
—No. 

‘ How many spirits have been in the table this evening?—Four. 

^ This spirit informed us that he had been an infidel, and that he 
embraced Popery about five years before his death. Amongst other 
questions, he was asked, 

* Do you know the Pope?—The h^le was violently agitated. 

‘ I asked, How long will Popery continue ?—He rapped ten; 
exactly coinciding with the other spirit’s account of the binding of 
Satan. 

^ Many questions were asked, and experiments tried, in order to 
ascertain whether the results would agree with Mr. Godfrey’s, and on 
every occasion they did, especially tlmt of stopping the movement of 
the table with the Bible. The table was engaged in rapping out a 
number, but the instant the divine volume was laid upon it the move¬ 
ment ceased. When the Bible was removed it went on. This was 
repeatedly tried, and invariably with the same result. Other books 
were laid upon the table, similar in size and shape to the Bible, but 
witliout any effect. , 

^ As we proceeded with our questions, we found an indescribable 
facility in the conversation, from the extraordinary intelligence and 
ingenuity displayed in the table, e.g* 1 inquired if many devils were 
posted in Bath. 

^ He replied by the most extraordinary and rapief knocking of the three 
feet in succession, round and round for some time, as if to intimate that 
they were innumerable. 

* I asked, Can you give me your name ?—Yes. 

. ^ Give me the first letter by rapping the number from the beginning 
of the alphabet. It was instantly done. 

^ The secohd tetter. It was given. 

^ I would not allow him to proceed, because he had told us that his 
relations lived dO; Bath, and I thought it might lead to very painful 
feelings if the 'n^e \fere given. 
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‘ However, it is needless to multiply particulars. I might enume¬ 
rate s(^,ore5, if not hundreds of questions, which were instantly Answered 
in a similar manner/ 

l^oth these clerical seers assert that Professor Faraday’s 
pliysical proof that the table never moves, unless the performers 
make it move by their own pressure, has not the slightest bearing 
upon their experiments; inasmuch as, naively observes Mr. 
Godfrey, ‘ those \vho tried it in his (Professor Faraday's) pre¬ 
sence imparted the motion, he tells<us, which we did not:^ whilst 
Mr. Gillson assures us that ‘ the most tiolftit movements were 
often performed without the Mghtest jwessnre,^ But they must 
have read Professor Faraday’s letter to very little purpose, if they 
did not see that his table-turners were at first as fully t^onvinced 
as theirs that the table could not have derived its motion from 
them ; they repudiated the idea as stoutly when it was suggested 
to them; hut the infallible imlieator showed that they always 
did prer»s bcddvu the table moved, and that until they pressed, 
the table was stationary. Unless, therefore, Messrs. Godfrey 
and Gillson prore by the use of Professor Faraday’s indica¬ 
tor, or some other equally vali<l test, that they do not move 
the tal)le, their affirmation is not of the slightest value. 
'I'hose wl’o have followed us flirough this discussion will have 
met with numen)us instances in which motion was unquestion¬ 
ably cr)mmunicatcd witliout any consciousness on the part of 
the mover, and in which gigantic efforts were put forth without 
any sense of extraordinary exertion. It is not a little amusing 
to find Mr. Godfrey concluding his investigations with the 
assertion that table-turning ‘ appears to be whatever the in\'esti- 
gator supposes it to be,’ and tliat its general law, therefore, is 
Lying and Deceit^ in otlier words Satanic Agency, To us, as to 
him, the motion appears to be Mying and deceit,’ so long as the 
actors in it so egregiously and jicrtinacioiisly deceive themselves,* 

We must add a few words of rcjnark upon that condition of the 
public mind, which has been revealed by the prevalence of this 

* We do lint pretend to account for all the wondeis of table talking narrated by Mr. 
Godfrey, nor for those which have been privately communicated to ua. Nor do wc feel 
culleil 'u)K)n to make (h^ attempt, until we can convince ourselves that we are in 
full posseMion otall the farts of the case, some of the most essential of which are fre-, 
qnently (tu we have shown) left out of the narration. Rut ive may mention that we 
have reason to suspect that the responses given by the automatic movements are not 
always directed by ideas which are distinctly piesent to the crnsciousnesa at the mo¬ 
ment, but may proceed from inijiressions left upon the brain by some |^t events,— 
such impressions as often vaguely Hit before our ihougiits in the waking state, bift 
reproduce themselves more distinctly in dreaming, in delirium, or in those sudden 
memories which sometimes flasli in nprm us unhidden, whjj or whence we cantiut tell. 
This is only an hyjwthesis. hut it will lir fouiid'to l>e in strict col^utxnity with the phy¬ 
siological views 'put fuTlh by Dr. Car^ientcr as to the uiiconscious action of the 
cerebrum. 

VOL. xcrii. NO. CLXXXVI. 2 p table-turning- 
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table-tuming and table-talking mania. When the physician 
studies the history of epidemic diseases, he sees that their 
spread is limited by the predisposition of the people whom they 
affect; and that this predisposition is nothing else, than a cer¬ 
tain state of bodily constitution induced by previous habits of 
life. When that condition is fully established, a very small dose 
of the zymotic poison is sufficient to produce the most direful 
results. When, on the other hand, such predisposition is entirely 
wanting, through ^le ^previ^)us observance of all tlie laws of 
health, the same poison, even though present in far greater 
potency, is altogether innocuous^ Now there are ej)idcmic dis¬ 
orders which affect the mind, as well as diseases wliich attack 
the bo(ty; and the prevalence of the former, as of the latter, 
must be accounted as indicative of something essentially wrong 
in our previous condition; especially when it is recollecled that 
this last delusion has taken a firm hold, not merely of ignorant 
men and silly women, but of well-instructed, sober-minded per¬ 
sons, by whose judgment on ordinary subjects wc should set the 
greatest store. There can be no question then that Prof. Faraday 
was right in the hint he so modestly gave, that the unfavourable 
predisposition arises from a radical defect in our system of 
education; and we shall briefly endeavour to point out where 
the defect lies. 

The study of Human Nature —physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual—is by far too much neglected in our tnlucational 
arrangements. That the preservation of corporeal health is in 
great degree dependent upon the observance of the rules dictated 
by physiological science, and that a general knowledge of the 
structure and functions of man’s lody is really worth his possess¬ 
ing, for its own sake, is gradually coming to be generally ac¬ 
knowledged. We would urge, however, that an acquaintance 
with the constitution of his mind is not one whit the less de¬ 
sirable for the right development of its powers and for the 
preser>'ation of its health. Wc have seen in the various pheno¬ 
mena we have been discussing how largely the Will is concerned 
in all those higher exercises of the reasoning powers, even upon 
the most common-place subjects, by which our conduct ought to 
be governed; ai|d how important it is that the automatic ten¬ 
dencies, of whatever nature, should be entirely subjugated by it. 
We are satisfied, from extensive observation, that in a large 
proportion of cases of Insanity, the disorder is mainly attri¬ 
butable to the want of acquirement, in early life, of proper 
volitional control over the current of thought: so that the mind 
cannot free its^. from the tyranny of any propensity or idea, 
which once acquires an undue predominance. The deficiency of 
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power to repel the fascinations of some attractive delusion that ap¬ 
peals to the vanity, to the love of the marvellous, or to some other 
receptive predisposition, by employing^ the reason to strip off its 
specious disguise and expose its latent absurdities, really pro¬ 
ceeds from a want of the same kind, the supply of which ought 
to be one of the prominent objects of educational culture in 
every grade. , 

In all ages, the ‘possession* of men’s minds by dominant 
ideas has been most complete, vfhen these ideas have been 
religions aberrations. Tiro origin of sucli aberrations has uni¬ 
formly lain in the preference given to the feelings over the judg¬ 
ment, In the inordinate indulgence of emotional excitement 
without adequate control on the part of the rational will. *No one, 
who is as yet untainted by kindred sentiments, can read the pro¬ 
ductions of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Gillson, without perceiving that 
they have abandoned their sober judgment, if ever they possessed 
any, to the tyranny of their abhorrence of Papal aggression and 
their dread of Satanic agency, as completely as the biologized 
‘ subject ’ gives up the guidance of his thoughts to the direction of 
the operator. This is, in fact, the most melancholy part of the 
whole affair; since they thus place themselves beyond the pale 
of any appeals to their reasoning faculty, and lead others into 
the same {losition. Such persons are no more to be argued-with, 
than are insane patients. They cannot assent to any proposition, 
which tliey fancy to be in the least inconsistent with their pre¬ 
possessions ; and the evidence of their own feelings is to them 
the highest attainable truth. It is not to these, that we address 
ourselves—‘ Kphraim is joined to idols; let him alone *—but 
we would save from this pseudo-religious pestilence those who 
arc yet unharmed by it, and who may find themselves unex¬ 
pectedly smitten by its Wlefu] poison. If any further warning 
be required, it is to be drawn from the fact, that many of the 
victims of these delusions have become the subjects of actual 
Insanity. Mr. Gillson himself confesses to have heard of one 
such case, which might, he admits, have been caused by excite¬ 
ment, though, he adds, ‘ 1 think it more probable that a spirit 
entered in and took jiossession.’ What kind of spirits they are, 
which thus take possession of credulous and excitable minds, 
we hope that we have made sufficiently plain. They are 
Dominant Ideas. 
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Art. VII. — Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Histoj'ical 
Painter, From his Autobiography and Journals. Edited and 
compiled by Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in University College^ 
London. In 3 Vols. London, 1853. • 

T he last page of this wor]^ should have beeA the first. Thelne 
vve read that Benjamin Robert I^ydon died on the 22nd of 
June, 1846, by ‘ self-inflicted death,’ and that— 

^ the coroner’s jury found that the Suicide was in an unsound state of 
mind when he committed the act/—iii. 322. 

This is, we think, the key to his whole life— le mot de Teuigme 
—the explanation of a scries of delusions, follies, eccentricities, 
and inconsistency such as we believe were never before delibe¬ 
rately recorded—of wild talents mistaken and misapplied—of ex¬ 
travagant pretensions and feeble powers—of enthusiastic pro¬ 
fessions of piety and honour, shamelessly contradicted by a laxity 
of practice which can hardly be less severely characterized than 
as dishonesty and swindling. We can have now no doubt that 
the mind was * unsound,’—or, to*adopt the vulgar but expressive 
metaphor, cracked —from the beginning. Tiie main symptom was 
the early mistake of fancying that he w'as destined to be a great 
painter; while there was, on the contrary, liardly any voc ation 
in which his cleverness, ardour, and perseverance would not 
probably have had better success. This misconception of his 
vocation, and the wayward eccentricities of style by wliich he en¬ 
deavoured to conceal and supply the want of natural powers, 
brought on failure, disappointment, and distress. Then came 
mortified vanity, degrading want, and desperate old age— 

‘•tristisque senectus, 

Et metus ei malesuada fames et iurpis egestas. 

Such a life has obviously no just claims to the distinction of a 
special biography, and one’s first impression is, the less said about 
it the better. He himself seems to have hojH misgivings that no 
one would be found to write it, and his characteristic vanity 
provided against such neglect by writing it himself. He left 
behind him his ^ Aviohiogvaphy^ —a narrative of his life to 1820 
—which occupies the first of these volumes. ‘ This,’ be desires 
in his will, ‘ may not be curtailed by an editor/ Whether this has 
been exacUy obeyed the editor does not say ; he hints indeed that 
it has been ^ ^^^imtesed f but more than enough remains ; *as to 
the rest of fais life,’ say# the will, ‘ his Journals will suffice/ 
The^ jfmmals are twenty-six large folio volumes, of which the 
' ’ ' ' editor 
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editor lias made large ^ curtailments/ occasionally filling up 
the chasms with connecting remarks of his own. We must, 
however, add, that, whatever omissions the editor may have made 
in either, the journals are much safer guides to Haydon’s cha¬ 
racter than the autohiography^ for they were the sincere impulses 
of the moments at which they were written; whereas the auto¬ 
biography (though founded, Ilaydon tells us, on earlier journals) 
was put into its present shape least thirty years after the 
events, and affords numbe^ess instances of having been accommo^ 
dated to subsequent circumstances and later views. Mr, Taylor, 
who appears from his interspersed observations to be a gentleman 
of good sense and good taste, seems to be of our opinion, that 
intrinsically a ^ Life of Haydon^ would be a very sujierfluous 
work, and he naturally wishes to relieve himself from the respon¬ 
sibility of such a publication by telling us at the outset— 

* This is not a biography of Ilaydon, but an autobiography; not a 
life of him by me^ but his life by himself J—Preface. 

Tills is a delicate and ingenious apology ; but it would be, we 
think, a very unsatisfactory one if Mr. Taylor were responsible 
for the fact oi publication. We are not informed how he happened 
to be employed in this task, nor in what relation he stands to the 
owners of the MSS. We see by the will that he was not an ex¬ 
ecutor, and we gather that his personal knowledge of the man 
was very slight, if any. If then lie has merely assisted in doing 
what would have been done at all events, and is answerable only 
for the details of the execution, we see little to complain of and 
much to commend in the mode in which he has performed a 
somewhat hazardous duty. Our wonder is that any one having 
the least personal regard for Haydon should have consented to the 
appearance of a work which does him no credit as an artist, and is 
positively disgraceful to him as a man. It will be pleaded that 
Tlaydon himself ordered the publication in bis will. No doubt he 
did, but what was that but another symptom of his mental in¬ 
firmity ? The will was written but a few moments before the final 
act of insanity. Admitting, however, that he had throughout bis 
life the same desigo, the same question will arise, Would it have 
been justifiable to have lent him a pistol or procured him poison 
to execute the suicide which he committed, merely because be 
were mad enough to desire it, and is it more justifiable to have 
helped his posthumous insanity to inflict suicide On his character? 

Having thus entered our protest against what we consider a 
bad principle, seldom more indiscreetly adopted than on this 
occasion, we repeat that Mr. Taylor has done Ms part with deH- 
cacy, good feeling, and good sense, and we can add that^-4>aling 
this original mis^e of sacrificing Haydn’s persraal Mpwtation 
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to inferior considerations—the work itself is one singular in cha¬ 
racter and powerful in various kinds of interest. 

In the first place, it is both morally and physically curious to 
have from the patient himself so remarkable an example of the 
co-existence in the same mind of, as Drydcn phrases it, * wit and 
madness,’ of sagacity and delusion, of a sound judgment on 
many subjects with a permanent and incorrigible aberration on 
one. We read of, and indeec^see every day arofand us, specimens 
of this morbid combination, but wo know not where to find such 
an anatomical exhibition of it as Haydon unconsciously gives us 
in his own person.' Of this, however, there is so much that it 
grows to be at last not painful only, but tedious and disgiisting. 
Mr. Taytor has been, he says, as brief in his extracts from the 
later journals as he could be, for— 

^ the two last volumes are little more than a record of desperate 
struggles, alternating with desponding and angry protestations, all 
pointing to the sad catastrophe which brought this stormy career to a 
close.’—iii. 221. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Taylor’s suppressions have been 
judicious, and might have been carried much further without im¬ 
pairing the general result; for the habitual derangement of mind 
exhibited in the later journals, though more striking in degree, 
is obviously of the same class and arising from the same causes 
as his earlier hallucinations. ^ 

In the next place, we find—apart from his delusions about 
himself and his own style of art—no inconsiderable degree of 
acuteness and justice in his appreciation of artistical subjects, 
and particularly a great deal of critical and biographical observa¬ 
tion and information on the works and private characters of his 
contemporaries, too often, no doubt, tinged with something of 
personal spleen and jealousy, but, on the whole, freer from such 
blots than we could have expected either from the peculiar 
temper of the man, or from the general effect of professional 
rivalry. His natural disposition was to be kind and candid. 

A third, and what will doubtless be to the public at large the 
most interesting feature, of the work is, that Haydon, though in¬ 
capable of producing even a tolerable portrait with his pencil^ 
turns out to have had a great deal both of talent and taste in 
sketching with l^s pen. By dint of what he called enthusiasm 
for art—but which would be more generally suid justly character¬ 
ized as impudence and importunity—he forced himself into com¬ 
munication with a number of the most eminent men of his day, 
not only in art, hut in literature and mlitics ; and by registering, 
as he ^d assiduously in his Journals, .what he saw and heard 
aaumgsl them ^ wkh aa^ easy off-hand clevemets, evident dili- 

gence, 
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gence, and general good faith, he has left us a collection of 
anecdotes very entertaining, and not without a certain importance 
as to the characters of several of the most remarkcable personages of 
his time and ours. Indeed this ‘Life of Haydon'—if we could 
subtract from it all that relates to the poor painter, his own 
troubles, and his own works—would be a peculiarly amusing 
book. But we must take the volumes as we find them, in 
which—as in most of his own pictures—the principal figure is 
decidedly the worst, and witli that ^east {Agreeable portion of the 
work Ave must begin our observations. 

Haydon was born at Plymouth on the 25th of January, 1786, 
where both his father and grandfather had been respectable 
booksellers; and Haydon himself, after having beer# at two 
schools, at the latter of which he arrived at the dignity of ‘read¬ 
ing Virgil and murdering Homer,’ Avas bound apprentice to his 
fatliers trade, for which it soon appeared he had neither taste 
nor temjier, ‘ Now began,’ he says, ‘ that species of misery I 
have ncA'cr been Avithout since —ceaseless opimition^ (i. p. 12.) 
Tliis is true: but it must be added that he was of a temperament 
that during his Avliolo career created opposition where lie Avould not 
otherwise have found it. By aperies of accidents, he was inocu¬ 
lated Avith a love of drawing. He probably had some hereditary 
turn—Ave cannot say taste—that way ; for his grandfather Avas, 
if Northcotc may be credited, an execrable amateur dauber. 
It happened too that one of his schoolmasters and two of his 
fathers apprentices and .an Italian bookbinder in his employ 
had the same propensity:— 

‘ The apprentices,’ he adds, ‘ thought they wore geniuses because they 
were idle. One, I remember, did nothing but draw and paint.’—i. p. 8. 

Haydon’s own turn for draAving seems to have been at first 
much like that of the apprentices—an excuse for being idle :— 

‘ My father’s business realized a handsome income : I had nothing 
to do but to pursue his course and independence was certain, but my 
repugnance to my work grew daily. I rose early, and Avandered by 

the sea; sat up late, and pondered on my ambition .I hated 

day-books, ledgers, &c, I hated standing behind the counter, and 
insulted the customers. I hated the to\vn, and people in it.’—i. 12. 

One day, after insulting a customer, he flung out of the shop, 
and never entered it again :— 

* N<iw what was to be done ? Into the shop I would not go, and 
my father saw the^ absurdity of wishing it. He was a good, dear, fond 
father. We discussed my future prospects, and he asked me if it AVas 
not a pity to let such a fine property go to ruin ? I icould not help 
it.*’ “ Why ? ” “ Because my whole frame convulsed when I flnmght 
of being a great painter.” Who has put thia toto youF^bwl?” 

“ Nobody; 
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“ Nobody; I have always had it ” You will live to repent it.” 
“ Never; I would rather die in the trials Friends were called in; 
aunts consulted, uncles spoken to; niy language was the same; iny 
detestation of business unaltered. My resolution no torliires of the 
rack would have altered/—i. 13. 

Just at this time an accident occurred which must have tamed 
a soberer mind, but it only exasperated his : — 

^ Luckily I had an illness wljich in a few weeks ended in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes.# For six weeks / was hlind^ aiul my family 
were *in misery. I recovered my sight, but never perfectly ; had 
another attack—slowly recovered from that, but futmd that my natural 
sight was gone^ and this too vvith my earnest and deep passion for art. 
“ What fclly! How can you think of being a painter? Wiiy, you 
can’t see,” was said. “I can see enough,” was iny reply ; “and, sec 
or not see, a painter I’ll be; and if I urn a great one without seeing, 1 
shall he the first.” ’— ib. 

He then proceeils to confess, in that style of mingled reason 
and aberration which marked his whole life:— 

‘It would have been quite natural for an ordinary mind to think 
blindness a sufficient obstacle to the practice of an art, the essence of 
which seems to consist in perfect sight; but “ when the divinity doth 
stir within ns,” the most ordinary mind is ordinary no longer, 

‘ It is curious to me now, forty years after, to reflect that my dim 
sight never occurrefl to me as an obstacle. Not a bit of it. I found 
that I could not shoot as I used to do; but it never struck me that I 
should not be able to paint,^ —i. 14. 

All this is to us peculiarly curious, for we never suav one of 
his pictures without a strong impression that he had an eye even 
for form^ but above all for colour^ very different from the rest of 
mankind. When, on his arrival in London, he waited with a 
letter of introduction on Northcote, the old cynic 

* looked maliciously at me, and saidj “ I remember yeer vather, and 
yeer grandvather tu; he used tu peint.” “ So I have heard, sir.” 

Ees; hepeinted an elephant once for a tiger, and he assked my vaiher 
what colour the indzide of’s ears was, and my vather told un, reddish^ 
and your grandvather went home, and peinted un a vine vermilion,’ 
—i. 22. 

We cannot but suspect that if Haydon inherited his grand¬ 
father’s taste for drawing, he had also something of Lis eye for 
colour. ' 

• * 

While he was in this state of mind^ he hoUght from one of the 
apprentices two plaister casts of the Discoholos ohd Apollo:— 

* I lo(^M at tfatikn so long that I made my e^ea ill again. I doated 
them, 1 droaoit of thens, and when viMy Ufandered about the town 
iihiUttime agony in search o£ books on art.’-~-i. 14. 


In 
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In this search he found Reynolds’s Lectures and a volume of 
anatomical drawings. This sealed his late. 

‘ The thing was done. I felt my destiny fixed. The spark which 
had for years lain struggling to blaze, now burst out for ever. 

‘ I came down to breakfast with Reynolds under my arm, and 
opened my fixed intentions in a style of such enei^ that 1 demolished 
all arguments. My mother, regarding my looks, which probably were 
more like those of a maniac than of a rational being^ burst into tears. 
]\Iy fatfier was in a passion, and th^ whole house was in an uproar. 
Every body that called during the day wa!s had up to bait mc^ but I 
attackwl them .vo fiercely tliat they were glad to leave me to my own 
reflections. Affection for home was smothered, not extinguished, in 
me, I tlioijght only of London—Sir Joshua—drawing— dissection — 
ami high artJ -A. 14-18. 

One of his ideas of high art was, that a great painter must be 
a ]>rac'tical anatomist; but of what use could anatomy be to one 
Avlio never attained any certainty of copying even the external 
form of the living model ? Of what avail was it to him to ‘ get 
by heart all ike muscles of the body ? How many heads to the 
deltoid? [one of the humoral muscles.] Where does it rise? 
Where is it inserted?^ (i. 15^—when there is abundant proof 
that ho was not sure of being able to copy the outline of the 
arm which the deltoid had elevated ? If he could have accurately 
copied tliat action from his model, he had all of the deltoid that 
was required fur a representation of visible nature, which is the 
object of the painter. No one will deny that a knowledge of 
anatomy may enable an artist to understand better the appearances 
of his models, but we cannot see how it will advance the power 
of imitating them. Old Northcote and others, whom he talked 
to, told him plainly ^it was of no use;* that Sir Joshua, like 
most, if not all great painters, knew nothing about it. But 
llaydon was not to be persuaded. And he gives us the fol¬ 
lowing strange instance of his pertinacity on this point. After 
he had gone to London he was recalled to attend, as was thought, 
the death-bed of his father. On the very next morning after his 
arrival on this pious visit, which might, one should have thought, 
have suspended at Feast the prosecution of such a class of studies— 

‘ I got bones and muscles from the surgeon of the hospital and was 
hard at work that very night.* —i. 32. 

Well might his uncle, after seeing him stretched on the floor 
of his li^gings in London studying anatomical plates, report to ^ 
bis afflicted father, ‘ Ok^ he is mad — he is certainly mad* —ti. 

We have dwelt the longer on these early proofs of an jsbsldnate 
irregularity of mind, first, because it grew with'*his gri^^b, and 
is to be traced, we think, in every subsequent^ event and pro- 

* * duction 
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duction of his artistic life, but still more, because they show that 
all the verbiage about grand style and high art with which he 
duped himself, and not a few followers, were really the self¬ 
excuses of a man who had neither eyes to see, nor judgment to 
appreciate, any more than he had a hand to copy the simple and 
unexaggerated aspects of nature. 

On the morning of the 15th of May the Plymouth mail 
brought the young enthusiast to London. He had letters to 
Northcote and Opie, and^his slietches of their appearance and 
manners arc striking for drollery and truth ; and here we may say, 
and once for all, that his description of his various characters 
arc throughout the whole work enlivened with graphic touches 
of their aii>, dress, manner, dialect, and persons tliat bring those 
of them whom we happened to know very vividly to our recol¬ 
lection,* 

He immediately became a student at the Academy, was assi¬ 
duous at the drawing-school, where however he tells us ‘ he had 
no great repute,^ in spite of his diligence in the study of 
anatomy, and practice of dissection, which he still pursued with 
a morbid zeal. In Fuseli, the keeper, he found a kind, but, on 
the whole, a mischievous instructor—for Fuseli’s faults as an 
artist were too near akin to the extravagance of Haydon’s oAvn 
dreams. When he came thirty or forty years later to complete or 
revise his autobiography he could see his master’s errors, but at 
that time they seem rather to have confirmed him in his ow'fi. 

* I found him the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scep¬ 
ticism, indelicacy, profanity, and kindness. • . • Weak minds he 

destroyed. They mistook his wit for reason, his in<lelicacy for 
breeding, his swearing for manliness, and his infidelity for strength 
of mind; but he was accomplished in elegant literature, and had the 
art of inspiring young minds with high and grand views. 1 told him 
that I would never paint portraits^ but devote myself to high art. 
“ Keep to dat! ” said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me. I will, sir.’’ 
We were more intimate from that hour. He should have checked me, 
and pointed out that portrait was useful as practice, if kept subordi¬ 
nate, but that I was not to allow myself to be seduced by the money 
that it brought in from making high art my predominant object. This 
would have been more sensible.’—i. 29, 30. 

At the Academy he formed a close intimacy with Jackson, and 
soon after a closer v/ith Wilkie, who both got an immediate start 


* There are, however, some «zceptioiu. Otie errdr cf Ufih kilid ;Uworth correcting. 
He says that *Lord Nrieon/whom he sawonoein I79#^^atidagfuil'in ISOi, waa *a 
lUtU diminuiive moS.’ was not so. Lord Nflsoo^thou^'^^ made, woe not 
beloi# the aveinge bei^ of men. Our own recoUMti^ and that of some still sur¬ 
viving who knew him mom intimolely, is, that be 9 feet 7 inches and 
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of him in reputation and employment, but very generously 
endeavoured to bring forward their more obscure friend to the 
notice of the patrons they themselves had acquired. With 
Wilkie the friendship seems to have been cordial and lasting— 
and we doubt whether Ae large share that he occupies in 
these volumes is not the most interesting—as well as to Ilaydon 
the most creditable—portion. To be sure he tells us many 
anecdotes of litfle oddities and -^dbles that poor Wilkie would 
have been very sorry to see recorded ;Fand the great success of 
the painter of humble subjects on small canvasses sometimes 
provokes the envy and more (yften the ire of Haydon, whose en¬ 
grossing idea of anything greats was, that it must be hig ; huge 
sizes, coarse surfaces, tindpouvd brushes were his symbols of ‘ high 
artbut notwitlistanding this f)pposition of tastes, and a still 
stronger one in manners and character, Haydon does justice to 
AV^ilkie’s genius, industry, modesty, integrity, and amicability; in 
short, to all the precious qualities in which Haydon himself was 
the most lamentably deficient. The first and most distinguished 
patrons of Jackson and Wilkie were Lord Mulgrave and Sir 
George Beaumont. On the favourable reports of Jackson and 
Wilkie they gave commissions to Haydon, not only before they 
had ever seen him, hut it seems before he had ever painted in oil. 
It was Haydon’s destiny to weary out and disgust both these 
amiable and indulgent men, as indeed he did every body wdio at 
any time of his life interested themselves for him. 

About this period Haydon gives us many ludicrous, and some 
serious scenes of the modes of life of the crowd of young artists 
who, with various, but generally like himself with adverse results, 
aspired to the fame and the opulence of Reynolds. 

Our English pro%'erb says, ‘ j)oor as a poet *—the French says, 

^ gneux comme un peintre^ They are both too true, but we 
believe the French one is ’the mure extensively so. A poor 
poet may have some other resource than mere rhyming—he may 
try other styles of writing, newspapers, magazines, even penman¬ 
ship at a desk—he has time to spare—his workshop is in his 
head, bis tools cost nothing, and he may live in a garret; 
but painting, [besides being an art, is also a handicraft which en» 
grosses both: mind and body, which requires a fixed position, 
some accommodation of space, and, painting, portraits, a decent 
residence—its materials require a certain outlay that, however 
moderate, generally creates a debt that hangs about the poor artist. 
for years; and the production, in case of failure, is worse than 
nothing, for it is an incumbrance to the ownef and a stihiultis to 
duns—a picture cannot be put away in a drawer like A^pQem,nor 
can a poem be taken in execution like a^icture* W« do mot 
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rely on Haydorfs example, for, though he suffered under all these 
difficulties, he exaggerated them by his own faults and follies; 
but, taking a larger view, we believe there is no class of intel¬ 
lectual men in which more instances of distress arc to be found 
than amongst the young and undistin|^uishcd painters. 

The same observation may apply to sculptors, and hence it is 
that persons of these classes be('t)me more legitimate objects of 
patronage, than those whose \y)rk is less dependent on external 
circumstances. Patronage therefore judiciously administered is 
a wholesome and almost neccssarv aliment to these arts, and even 
when abused, ill-directed, or cajiricious, it is still in a great 
majority of cases—a real charity. 

We verfturc to say these few words of encouragement to the 
patronage of young artists, on this special occasion, because the 
insatiable pretensions, importunity, and ingratitude, with which 
Haydon confesses that he harassed all his patrons—we might 
say \\\% patients —must tend to disgust even the most benevolent 
from the indulgence of either taste or charity in that direction. 
There is, we think, no instance in which those whom Haydon 
applied to in his distresses, high or low—and his audacity 
neither spared the highest nor his meanness the lowest—who 
did not help him kindly, liberally—many of tbem nobly— 
and there is mt pne towards whom these pages do not attest his 
flagrant Ingratitude and injustice. To exemplify this would re¬ 
quire us to enter into the history of each of bis pictures and 
each of his patrons, and the catalogue would be too long and too 
disgusting; but we may give the following as a specimen of the 
spirit in which, even when his own interest was not concerned, 
he looked at the relative duties of a patron and patronee. Lord 
Mulgrave had assisted Jackson, not merely by personal atten¬ 
tions and professional employment, but by a pecuniary allowance 
till his abilities should have time to make their own way to in¬ 
dependence. This, Haydon tells us, Jackson forfeited by his 
indolent and, what would be worse, his low habits 

< Sooner than not gossip, he would sit down and talk to servants 
and valets^ drink brandy and water with them^%nd perhaps siny a 

song .At last his carelessness became so apparent, that Lord 

Mulgrave, in a passion, cut off his income, and threw himf on his own 
resources. This brought Jackson to his senses. He .exerted himself; 
and he told me that it had saved him. .... Whra he found himself 
deserted, he dared all sorts of things for an honest subsistence, and 
found himself happier as his own m^er. I thank iSeid I never had 
a patron^ as he hade-and I would have sbowft IbedoolP' fla any man who 

patronage* —i. 40. 
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character, but to do justice to Jackson’s memory. There is no 
reason—indeed, quite the reverse—to suspect that Haydon had 
any malevolence towards Jackson, yet we are satisfied that this is 
essentially erroneous and part of it, if not absolute calumny, 
a gross exaggeration. Ii^the first place, Jackson was never 
* deserted,’ for the special assistance was, according to its original 
design, continued until it was no longer needed; in the next 
place, the injurious insinuation about ‘ daring all sorts of things^ 
was wholly undeserved; he daretf nothing that was not natural 
and reasonable; what we suppose tfaydon hints at wns his 
having painted for a time portraits in water colours with gi'eat 
taste and success—but tlic rest of the charge is more serious. 
That Jackson was occasionally indolent, and intermitted for 
social converse the solitary labours of the brush, may be admitted, 
and Wilkie, in a letter from Mulgrave Castle, where Jackson 
was expected but had not arrived according to appointment, 
describes Lord Mulgrave’s real and indulgent feeling on such 
2 )oints;— 

^We are all astonished that Mr. Jackson has not yet arrived; but 
he is not one of those wlio are scrupulously punctual, else we might 
be uneasy about him. 1 find th^y: Lord Mulgrave is as well acquainted 
witli his feelings as wc arc. He laughs at his unsteadiness, is amused 
at his simplicity, admires his talents; but grieves at his want of in¬ 
dustry, and moreover observes that Jackson is a perSoii he never couhl 
be angry with.’—i. 48. 

Certain it is that Lord Mulgrave never coultk have suspected 
Jackson of such low propensities as Haydon charges oii him. It 
is impossible that he should have continued to be—as he was— 
a constant guest in Harley-street or at Mulgrave Castle, if his 
Lordship could have any idea that he drank with his servants* 

And then Haydon proudly thanks God that he never had a 
patron^ and boasts that he*would spurn such patrmiage* But 
within ten pages we find him in rapturous ecstasies at obtaining, 
through the recommendation of that very Jackson, the patronage 
of that very Lord Mulgrave :— 

^ This roused my«spirits. I had got my first commission fora grand 
liistorical picture to set me going,’* as Lord Mulgrave liad promised. 
It was a triumph to me—a reward for what 1 had suffered. 1.wrote 
home; Cobley [the uncle who thought him mad] was silenced, and 
began to cry; Plymouth was quite pleased. I Vas really become a 

public character.My father swore Lord Mulgrave was of tlie 

right sort.'-^i. 49. * 

And the whole qf his after-life was employed in shifts, sometimes 
very mean, to allure patrons, whom ho as constantly* disgusted 
by his incapacity, bis arrogance, his worrying, ^ some 
instances, his extortion. It 
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It was after he had received Lord Mulgrave’s commission that 
he began his first picture in oil—a flight into Egypt (6 feet 
by 4), of which, and its figures and composition, be gives us a 
minute account, remarkable only for a strange omission—‘ Joseph 
is holding the child asleep,’ ‘ the asstf n one side,’ ‘ two angels,’ 
‘ and the Pyramids in the distance ’—Jout no hint of the mother ; 
no doubt she is there, but where or how employed we know not, 
never having seen the picture, which, however, jvc suspect may 
be one of Haydon’s best—for it obtained, unknown as the author 
was, a* good place in the*Exhibition, and was bought by a very 
good judge, Mr. Thomas Hope. It is now at Doepdenc—the 
only one of Haydon’s pictures (except Sir Robert Peel’s Napo~ 
lean and l^ord Grey’s Reform Banquei) which we know of in its 
original position. The fate of those painted before 1826, he 
himself was doomed to record in that year, when old Rcinagle 
the artist asked him— 

‘ “ Where is your Solomon^ Mr. Ilaydon ? ” Hung up in a grocer’s 
shop.” Where your Jerusalem ? ” In a ware-room in Ilolborn.” 
‘‘ Wliere your iMzariisV^ ‘‘ In an upholsterer’s shop in Mount-street.” 

And your Macbeth ? ” “ In Chancery.” Your Pharaoh “ In 
an attic, pledged.” ‘^My God! And your Crucifixion?^* In a 
hay-loft.” “ And Silenus ? ” SoW for half price.” ’—ii. 137. 

And ten years later:— 

* An accomplished Frenchman came to my room to see my works. 
“ I have none.” “ Where are they ? ” “ My Solomon is rotting in 
a carpenter’s shop—my Lazarus in a kitchen.” ’—iii. 46. 

These bitter lessons had no effect on Haydon, and he persisted 
in pursuing the same ungrateful class of subjects in the same 
unpalatable style of execution, and went on believing, or at least 
asserting, to his dying hour, that this universal neglect arose 
from the hostility of individuals and the bad taste of the public, 
and not from any demerit in the repudiated pictures. Wc shall 
endeavour to account for this presently by a more powerful 
motive than mere vanity, which we think could not alone have 
resisted the evidence of such mortifying facts:— 

‘ My first picture being considered very promising, I had now b^pm 
Lord Mulgrave’s Dentatus, but, as I have said ^fore, I found the 
difficulties so enormous, that, by Wilkie’s advice, I resolved to go into 
Devonshire and practise portraits.’—72. 

Here, let it be observed, that in ibis moment of his first suo- 
CGss—and success in * history,’ too—rhe had already forgotten his 
pledge to Fuseli, and we detect none of the contempt for per* 
traits which he subsequently professed, and tp.which he so boldly 
attributed what he considered his maityrdcnn. He readily post¬ 
pones Lord Mulgi^ve’s historical commission, and attempts 

portraits. 
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portraits. Now this was, we arc satisfied, the real point on 
which his artistic life turned 

* Here [at Plymouth] I resolved, as soon as settled, to paint my 
friends at fifteen guineas a head^ a good price, at which 1 soon got 
full employment. Execrable as my portraits were (I sincerely trust 
tliat not many survive), 1 rapidly accumulated money, not, probably, 
because my efforts were thought successful, even by sitters, but more 
because my friends wished to give me a lift, and thought that so much 
enthusiasm deserved encouragement.72-3, 

He might well call fifteen guineas a head a good pride. It 
was, as he seems himself to have guessed, a factitious one, 
which could no( have been maintained even if his portraits had 
not been execrable: but why should they have been execrable ? 
He had painted, and exhibited, and sold a successful history 
piece—he was about to commence another on a subject of 
‘enormous’ difficulty—why should his heads have been, ipso tester 
execrable / hut so execrable they were as even to deter provincial 
patronage. Lord Boringdon and his lady, a celebrated beauty, 
resided near Plymouth — an even tolerable portrait of Lady 
Boringdon would have made a jiaintcr’s fortune:— 

‘ Both my Lord and Lady seined disposed to patronize me, but, as 
usual, I did not succeed in portraits of every-day [no, nor of any- 
day~\ people, and Lord Boringdon, calling one day when I was out, 
was naturally enough not over well pleased with some of the worst of 
my bad efforts^ which happened, unfortunately for my reputation, to 
be on the easel, and I never heard of him more-’—i. 73. 


This is an honest confession of the fact—the main fact, that 
lie could not paint portraits. All that followed was delusion 
and deception; and because he found that he could not paint 
reality at Plymouth, he hastened back to paint fiction, which he 
called history, in London, He had, no doubt, considerable 
power of drawing, and we dare say his outlines in chalk, which 
were probably what attracted the notice of Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont, were clever; but he could not paint— 
above all, he found he could not paint with certainty and pre¬ 
cision, and he was^driven into the visionaiy and the vague. We 
will not here enter into the general reasons that make us think 
excellence in portraits one of the highest tests of art. The human 


countenance is undoubtedly the finest object on which it can 
be employed; and whatever the subject of ahy picture ma^ be 
—the Cartoons—the Transfiguration—the sweetest Correggio^ 
the richest Titian—the most gorgeous Rubens, the human conn- 


tenance is the soul of the picture, all the rest, however akSful 


or splendid, are but accessories. The choice of the the 

disposition of the figures, the blended harmony attd 'tstmibrast of 

^ colour 
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colour and expression, require, no doubt, a higher and a much 
rarer combination of qualities than a single portrait. We see 
that there are thousands who can do the latter tolerably, who 
can make no approach to the former; but we know of no in¬ 
stance of a fine group of heads from any hand that was incapable 
of producing a single fine one. In fact the finest portraits in 
the world are the works of the greatest masters in general art. 
We had said so much to counteract the weight tliat has been 
given—though by Mr. Taylo^ very sparingly and with judicious 
hesitation (ii. 59)—to the idle nonsense, as we think it, of poor 
Haydon^s eternal contrasts betwe 9 n portraits and ‘ high art,’ and 
to explain our view of the real cause of his^ aberrations and 
paradoxes. He could not encounter the reality of the one class, 
and escaped into the vague and conjectural facilities of the other. 
It may perhaps be said that Ilaydon’s Reform Banquet, which 
includes some hundred portraits, might be adduced as contra¬ 
dicting our hypothesis—we do not think so: all he wanted in 
such a ])icture, and more than he attained, was a general and 
indistinct approach to likeness, but nothing of the lifelike indivi¬ 
duality which life-size portraiture requires. And even this sort 
of resemblance was so impcrfec^y attained in that work, that 
Haydon candidly enough tells, that ‘Jeffrey did not recognise a 
single head in the whole picture’ (ii. 337). We are surprised 
at so wholesale a censure from that clever critic, for our recol¬ 
lection is that, though many were very poor sketches, there were 
several very recognizable. This deficiency in the power of 
accurate imitation, combined with the original obliquity of poor 
Haydon’s intellect, is, we suspect, the solution of his incor¬ 
rigible obstinacy and eternal failure. 

It would be equally idle and irksome to follow the infinite 
details he gives us of his processes in his so-called great pic¬ 
tures, his puttings in and his takings out, his delusions and his 
blunders, his satisfaction overnight at what he oblitersftcs next 
morning, only to produce similar monstrosities the day after— 
not the natural and inevitable correction of imperfections incident 
to eveiy work of every kind, but radical, we might say desperate^ 
changes, which prove the uncertainty of his mind and the in¬ 
capacity of his hand. Our readers who have not seen the book 
could not, without an example, believe in these wild processes, 
or of the delusioit under which they are performed. We shall, 
therefore, give a few short extracts from the history of the 
Z>en/a/tle^—-Lord Mulgrave*s commission. It took him two 
years altogether, ^and fifteen months of uninterrupted labour. It 
was begun in April, 1807—it was finished.in March, 1809. 
In 1808, when more than half way in the time 

4 occupied, 
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nor that he should have been glad to escape from all further con¬ 
cern with the Trades' Unions by proposing to the painter a less 
ticklish subject—the great Reform dinner in Guildhall. There 
is no doubt that he and some of his colleagues were frightened 
at the storm they had raised. Even the morning after the tri¬ 
umphal banquet^ Haydon found that— 

* Lord Grey was shaken .... the ministers all seeming afraid of the 
people.*—ii. 313. ^ * 

The collecting the portraits for that picture brought Haydon into 
what was his great delight—communication with eminent men ; 
and while his pencil was emplc^ed on their features, his pen 
made sketches of their manners and talk :— 

* There is/ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ much in these transcripts of opinions, 
judgments, impressions, scandals, and on dits^ which might figure very 
effectively in a chronique galante^ or a secret history of the time; but 
the period is too recent to admit free use of such confidence, even if it 
were fair to make public what was certainly never meant to meet the 
public eye' —ii. 333. 

We have nothing to say against the principle thus laid down, but 
that we are at a loss to reconcile it with what Mr. Taylor has 
done throughout all the rest of Ihe publication. If by ‘ not 
being meant to meet the public eye' he means not meant, by 
Haydon^ it is at variance with both Haydon’s and Mr. Taylor's 
explicit declarations that he meant it all to be printed ; if it 
means ‘ not hy Haydon's interlocutors^ then we ask Mr. Taylor 
whether he thinks that Sir George Beaumont, Sir Charles Long, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, and a hundred others, could have wished, or meant, or 
imagined, that their accidental observations should be exposed 
‘ to the public eye,' any more than Lord Grey or Lord 
Durham. Our readers will not fail to observe the exact periorl at 
which Mr. Taylor's scruples appear to begin and end. 

We think it right to enter this slight protest against what 
seems to us like a unilateral delicacy—though practically there 
seems little to complain of. Our specimens of this portion of 
the work shall be confined to a few prominent names of persons 
now no more. 

‘ Lord Melbourne is the most delightful sitter of any, and I am. 
always brilliant with hini. He seems equally pleased with me. I feel 
at my ease. He is a shrewd man, and is not satisfied with random 
reasons. I was talking about art, and he brought me to an anchor for 
a minute by asking me a question that required reflection to refute, and 
set me thinkW^Mn he was mne,'—^li: 331. 

‘ October^ l^h. TLord Melroume relished my stories, and was ex¬ 
tremely af&ble and amiable* He has a fine hesA^ and looked refined 

and 
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thought the success of his Pharaoh in 1825, considered it Mittle 
better than Dentatus, painted ten years before: and that on the 
whole, eighteen years had done littlefor his talent ’ (il. 107). Two of 
them, however,^the , Judgment of Solomon ’ (1814) and the ‘ Rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus ’ (1823), deserve a few words, not only for being 
what the painter considered his masterpieces, but because in them 
his characteristic faults are—we cannot say redeemed, but—diver¬ 
sified by passages of a better character. Mr. G, F. Watts—him¬ 
self an artist of no mean promfse—has assisted Mr, Taylor with 
some critical remarks oA Haydon’s works, from which, though 
written with becoming tenderness to his brother painter, we could 
extract, if we thought it necessary, a confirmation of all our own 
opinions,* Of those two pictures Mr. Watts says,— 

‘His first great work, the Solomon, appears to me to be beyond all 
comparison his best. It is far more equal than anytliing else 1 have 
seen, very powerful in execution and fine in colour. I think he has 
lowered the character of Solomon by making him a half-joker, but the 
whole has, at least, the dignity of power. Too much praise cannot, I 
think, be bestowed on the he^ of Lazarus.’—iii. 332. 

We agree with Mr. Watts that the Solomon is Haydon’s best, 
though it has, to our eyes, gross defects in drawing and colour 
as well as in attitude and grouping: but we cannot agree that he 
has lowered the character of Solomon by giving him a half-joking 
expression^ we think it decidedly the cleverest idea in the 
picture, and gives the only rational solution of the story, C^ould 
it be believed that the wisest of men could have seriously pro¬ 
posed such a test ? and however grave he may have looked while 
pronouncing his sentence, it surely would be natural that, on the 
success of his stratagem, a significant smile should have justified 
the humanity, as well as the sagacity of the young monarch. Wc 
do not think that Haydon has done it well—he was very inadequate 
to paint any such delicate expression; but surely the idea is not 
merely ingenious, but natural. All the rest of the picture seems 
to us, as we have said, very poor, except the figure of a young 
mother in the left corner of the picture, hurrying away with her 
two infants. Her face is the best if not the only specimen of 
female beauty that we recollect in all Hayefon^s works; and it 
was painted, be tells us, from Patience Smithy a gipsy whose 
loveliness he celebrates and for once succeeded in transferring 
to his canvas, If^ it was Itke^ it would certainly be a proof that 
both Haydon was, and we are, under a mistake that he could not 
have painted poitraits; but we suspect it to have been a lucky 
ideality suggested by the gipsy. 

The he^of Bf celebrated bj himself, Mr. Taylor, and 

Mr. Watts, is, in our opinion also, very remarkable : the pale, 

ghastly. 
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ghastly, bewildered stare always struck us as a representation, 
almost sublime, of what might be imagined of a state in which 
death and life would be, as it were, co-existent. In fact, it is 
very like what Hay don himself said—(20 th June, 1810—ten 
years bt'forc he made his own attempt)—of Sebastian del Pioinbo’s 
picture (now in the National Gallery) on the same subject:— 

^ The head of Lazarus has a fine expression, like a man just from 
the grave, as if Jje was astonished ami had not recovered his percep¬ 
tions.’—i. 146. * « 

Mr. Taylor says:— 

‘ Long before T knew anything'of Haydon or his life, I have often 
paused before the awful face of l^azarus in tliat picture, ^vonderiug 
iiow the same mind tliat conceived the Lazarus could have fallen into 
the coarse exaggeration of sonic of the otlier figures of the composition.' 
—ii. 4. 

Such was our own feeling; but tlie publication of these 
journals a little diminishes our wonder, and accounts for this 
single bit of chwemess, by circumsttinces quite reconeilcable with 
our low estimate of his general powers. Its first striking effect 
is undoubtedly produced by its being a pallid patch (wc do not 
use the term disrespectfully, but to express its insulation) con¬ 
trasting with the muddy daubing which surrounds it. He tells 
ns wlu'ncc he got that effect:— 

‘ Whilst looking over at the British Museum one day about 

this time [autumn, 1^20], I saw a ItesusciUition of Lazarus in such a 
state that a space was left vacant wliero tlie head of Lazarus ought to 
be. My imagination filled the vacancy, and I trembled at my terrific 
conception of the head,'—i. 385. 

Tliis conception—whatever it might have been—was not that 
which ultimately filled tlie startling vacancy —fur we find, two 
years later, that— 

‘ My pupil Bewick sat for it, and^ as he had not sold his exquisite 
picture of Jacob, lie looked quite thin and anxious enough for such a 
head.* 

The poor youth was, it seems, starving. 

^ “ I hope you get jfbur food regularly ? ” said I. He did not answer; 
by degrees his cheeks reddened, his eyes filled, but lie subdued hie 
feelings,'—ii. 31. 

Here, then, again we have a kind of portrait, and we cannot 
but suspect the vague uncertainty of bis hand (like Proto- 
gcncs's sponge) gave that air of ghastliness, which, in a mere 
portniit, would have been execrable, but in th^ lucky cirenm- 
stance produces certainly *an awful effect in spite of the mean 
accessories that surround it. ^ * 

In the midst of these signal and to Jt^im eventually ruinous 
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failures there was one thin^ that never deserted him, his imper¬ 
turbable self-confidence. He, as we have seen, thought that his 
Dentatus was to equal the greatestpaint^s that ever livedo Before 
he began Solomon, he had this dialogue with his friend Mr. 
Prince Hoare:— 

What arc you going to paint ?*' “ Solomon’s Judgment.” 

Muhens and Rqffaelle have both tried it.” ‘‘ So much the better,” I 
said ; ‘‘ ZV/ tell the story better **^—i. 171. * 

Evqn in the last months of his exhausted life, while he was 
expending the dregs of whatever power he ever possessed in an 
almost mechanical reproduction of his own Napoleon and Well¬ 
ington, hg stands before one of these manufactures, and aj ostro- 
phises himself in a burst of admiration ;— 

* What magic I what fire I what vnerring hand and eye I what 
fancy / whui power ! what a gift of God ! I bow and am grateful *— 
iii. 245. 

And when, after all these failures in ‘ high art,’ he began to 
practise the lowest and most ignoble style of the grotesque, from 
the gaping admirers of Punch in the streets, and from the vulgar 
and disgusting combination of vice and effrontery, mirth and 
misery, in the * Mock Election^ and * Chairing the Member' in the 
King’s Bench Prison, be boldly asserts that he equals Hogarth. 
Talking of one of the heads in these pictures, he exclaims:— 

* The careless, Irish, witty look, the abandon de gaieie of lus head 
and expression, was never surpassed by Hogarth. This is my genuine 
belief and conviedouj and so will posterity think* —ii. 169. 

This mention of Hogarth reminds us of another aspect of 
Haydon's character, of which he never dreamt, and which Mr. 
Taylor seems to have only slightly observed—we mean simple and 
farcical absurdity. Th^ general tenor of his insanity is melan¬ 
choly to contemplate; and even Where—as it often happens— 
it is pushed to a ridiculous contrast, it is only the more painful— 

^ Moody madness laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe *— 

but his ordinary life, before the extent of derangement was 
revealed by his melancholy end, ivas only laughed at as a living 
pendant of Hogarth’s Distressed Painter or Enraged Musician. 
We find in Mr. Bopow’s remarkable story of ^ Lavengro,’ a chapter 
entitled * The Historical Painter^ in which it is impossible not 
to recognise Haydon; and, whatever there be of reality in other 
portions of that extraordinary work, the light afforded by these 
joumals enables as to pronounce that the picture given of him— 
which we first read as a ciomic exaggeration—is minutely correci, 
and visot one-jot more ludicrous than the living original. The 
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reality of the story is attested in these volumes. Mr. Taylor 
does not give us the entries from the original journal, but 
substitutes the following statement, which sufficiently authenti¬ 
cates Mr. Burrow's description :— 

‘ By the end of May (1824) he had two more portrait subjects in 
hand. One a family group of citizens, and the other a full-length 
of Mr. Hawkes, ex-mayor of Norwich, . . , The great drawback was 
the reception the' critics gave these^portraits when exhibited ; but we 
shall perhaps do the critics justice if we believe that Haydon's portraits 
had something about them provokingly open to ridicule. The heroic 
style could hardly have been* adapted to a provincial ex-mayor. 
Indeed 1 am assured that in this performance he had represented the 
mayor, of proportions too heroic ever to have got tlirough tiie doorway 
out of which he was supposed to have issued.’—ii. 73, 86. 

The author of Lavengro was not one of those critics, for his 
work was not published for some years after Haydon’s death. 
The story is this. Mr. Borrow’s brother, himself an artist, re¬ 
siding at Norwich, was deputed to engage Mr, Haydon in the 
work, and Mr, Borrow accoinj)anied him:— 

* The Painter of the Heroic resided a great way off, at the 
western end of the town. We had some difficulty in obtaining 
admission to him—a maid-servant, who opened the door, eyeing 
ns somewliat suspiciously : it was not until my brother had said 
that ho was a friend of the painter that we were permitted to 
pass the threshold. At length wc were showm into the studio, 
Avlion? \yc found the painter, with an easel and brush, standing 
l>el’o^(^ a huge piece of canvas, on which he had lately coinnienced 
]>ainting a lieroitr picture. Tlie painter miglit be about thirty- 
live years old ; he had a clever, intelligent countenance, with a 
shar]) grey eye"; his hair was dark brown, and cut n-la-Rafael, as 
I was subsequently told, thcit is, there was little before and much 
heliind ; he did not wear a neckcloth, but in its stead a black 
riband, so that his neck, which was rather fine, was somewhat 
exposed; he had a broad, muscular breast, and 1 make no doubt 
that ho would have been a very fine figure, but unfortunately bis 
legs and thighs wore somewhat short. He recognised my brother, 
and appeared glad to see him. 

‘ “ Wliat biings you to London ? ” said he. Whereupon my 
brother gave him a brief account of his commission. At the 
mention of the hundred pounds I observed the eyes of the painter 
glisten. ‘‘ Really,” said he, when my brother bad concluded, 

“ it was very kind to think of me. I am not very fond of painting 
portraits ; but a mayor is a mayor, and there k sometbing gfand 
in that idea of the Norman arch [of Norwich Cathedral, out of 
which the mayor was to issue], I'll go. Moreover^ I «n just 
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at this moment confoundedly in need of money; and when you 
knocked at the door, I don’t mind telling you, I thought it was 
some dun, I don't know how it is, but in the capital they have 
no taste for the heroic, they will scarce look at a heroic picture ; 
I am glad to hear that they have better taste in the provinces. 
I ’ll go. When shall we set off? ” 

‘ Thereupon it was arranged between the painter and my 
brother that they should depart the next day but- one ; they then 
began to talk of art. “ I ’ll sti^k to the heroic said the jjainter. 

I now and then dabble in the comic, but what I do gives me 
no pleasure, the comic is so low: tjiere is nothing like the heroic. 
I am engaged here on a heroic picture,” said he, pointing to the 
canvas ; “ 4he subject is * Pharaoh dismissing Moses from Egypt,’ 
after the last plague—the death of the first-born ;—it is not far 
advanced—that finislicd figure is Moses,” They both looked at 
the canvas, and I, standing behind, took a modest pcej). The 
picture, as the painter said, was not far advanced; the Pliaraoh 
was merely in outline. My eye was, of course, attracted by tlie 
finished figure, or rather what the painter l)ad called the finished 
figure; but, as I gazed upon it, it appeared to me that there was 
something defective—something upsatisfactory in the figure. I 
concluded, however, that the painter, notwithstanding what he 
had said, had omitted to give it the finishing touch. “ I intend 
this to be my best picture,” said tl)e painter; ‘‘ what 1 want 
now is a face for Pharaoli; I have long been meditating on a 
face for Pharaoh.” .... 

* On the morrow my brother went again to the painter, with 
whom he dined; I did not go with him. On his return he said, 
“ The painter has been asking a great many questions about you, 
and expressed a wish that you would sit to him as Pharaoh; he 
thinks you would make a capital Pharao!].” “ 1 have no wish to 
appear on canvas,” said I; moreover, he can find much better 
Pharaohs than myself; and, if he wants a real Pharaoh, there is 
a certain Mr. Petulengro.” . . . . “ No,” said my brother, “ he 
will not do, he is too short: by the hy, do you not tliink tliat 
figure of Moses is somewhat short ? ” And then it appeared to 
me that I had thought the figure of Moses somewhat short. 

‘ On the morrow my brotlier departed with the painter for the 
old town, and there the painter painted the mayor. I did not 
see the picture fot* a great many years, when, chancing to be at 
the old town, I beheld it. 

^ The original mayor was a mighty, portly man, with a bull's 
bead, black hair,^ody like that qf a dray horse, and legs and 
thighs corresponding; a mati six feet high at the least. To bis 
bull's head, black ^r, and body, the painter had done justice ; 
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there was one point, however, in which the portrait did not cor¬ 
respond with the original—the legs were disproporlionably short, 
the painter having substituted his own legs for those of the 
mayor, whicl), when I perceived, I rejoiced that I had not con¬ 
sented to be pciinted as Pharaoh, for, if I "had, the chances are 
tliat he would have served me in exacrtly a similar w'ay as he had 
served Moses and the inavor. 

‘ Sliort legs in a heroic picture^will never do; and, upon the 
whole, I think the painter^s attempt at |he heroic in painting the 
mayor of the old town a decided failure. If I am now* asked 
whether the picture would have been a heroic one, provided the 
painter had not substituted his own legs for those of the mayor, 

I must say, I am afraid not. I have no idea of mailing heroic 
pictures out of English mayors, even with the assistance of Nor¬ 
man arclies ; yet I am sure that capital pictures might be made 
out of English mayors, not issuing from Norman arches, but 
rather from the door of the ‘ Checquers ’ or the ‘Brewers Three/ 
Tlie painter in question had great comic power, which he scarcely 
ever cultivated; he would fain he* a Rafael, which he never could 
be, when he might have been something quite as good—another 
Hogarth; the only comic picccwliicli he ever presented to the world 
being something little inferior to the best of that illustrious master/ 

We will not dispute Mr. Borrow’s surmise, founded no doubt 
on the Mock Election (though that was not painted till 1827), 
that Haydon's real forte was the comic, and that he might 
]iav(' made—in conception at least—nearer approaches to 
llogartli than to Raphael. We know not whether siicli subjects 
were congenial to his nature, but they were certainly more 
within reach of his powers: they did not require elegance, 
precision, or taste; and the natural defects of his style, loose 
execution, and extravagant ideas, that shock one in the Den- 
tatus, Lazarus, or (Christ in *the Garden, ax'e equally recognised, 
but more easily forgiven, in the grotesque scenes of the King’s 
Ben(‘h orgies. But, -wliether it was from his defective sight, or 
from the Wcint of manual dexterity, or finally from the woolly, 
furzy practice of lys large canvases, we l»a^•e great doubts that he 
could hav(; made any nearer approach to the simplicity and the 
distinctness of Hogarth, than he did to tljc higher qualities of the 
groat masters after which he aspired, and which, poor man, he 
believed lie had attained. We shall close our observations on 
bis paintings with a few words on the subject of what is un- ^ 
doubtedly his best work—Sir Robert Peel’s Napoleon—which, 
though so much above all that we have been vexamining^ affords 
some traits of his pecidiar character. Mr. Taylor telle us, under 
the date of 1829, that— * 


‘ about 
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^ about this time I find the first sketeh of a subject which he after¬ 
wards paiuted, and with which Ilaydon’s name is more identified 
than with any other of his works—I mean Napoleon at St, Helena 
contemplating the setting sun. This hrst sketch is marred by an 
allegorical Britannia with her lion in the clouds, which luckily he did 
not carry into the picture.* —ii. 227. 

By the picture^ Mr. Taylor evidently means Sir Robert PeeFs, 
but there was a small picture painted from this first sketch— 
minus the Britannia—of,, which an engraving was published : of 
this his journals at the time make no mention, but two years 
later we find— • 

^ %th Dec, 1830.—Sir Robert Peel gave me a commission .o paint 
Napoleon musing, size of life.'—^ii. 266. 

And his account of the Peel picture which he published on its 
exhibition, would lead one to believe that the former small picture 
was only a sketch, the success of which induced him to produce it 
on a larger scale, and he then proceeds to state the care and 
trouble he had taken to get all the details of the person and cos¬ 
tume iorthe picture from the most authentic sources. All this, we 
believe, was a mevepuff: the larger picture was painted from the 
smaller one, and this was painted from nothing but a little bronze 
statue. The slight mention of first picture was, it seems, in¬ 
tended to slur over or soften the contradiction that it afforded to 
the obstinate protests of Haydon’s whole life against cabinet 
pictures and small sizes. We never saw that small picture, but, 
if our recollection of a print made from it be correct, it differed in 
no respect from the larger one; and the following account of Sir 
Robert Peel’s commission, which we heard at the time, and be¬ 
lieve to be authentic, confirms our rec(»llection. The story as 
told us was this :—Sir Robert, walking in the street, w'as struck 
by a small print in a shop windcHv representing Napoleon as 
looking at the last gleam of the setting sun, and was surprised 
to find that so simple and appropriate an idea should belong 
to Haydon,* He bad already been (who with a name and charac¬ 
ter for wealth and taste had not?) much importuned by the un¬ 
fortunate artist, and had charitably relieved Ifim; he now, with 
his usual discrimination and nice tact, thought that this would 
be a good occasion to serve him without incumbering himself with 
one of his speculative works. Here was a defined and settled 
subject which the painter would have only to copy on a larger 


* 'While thflie are pasting through the press, we learn that the idea was not 
Haydoti's^er all; We are assured by a gentleman, who lias seen it, that in an edition 
of * Lm Memtoiemie^ of Casimir Pelavigne, published in Paris in the year 1824, there 
vignette of Napoleen gwiug on exactly resembling Haydon’s picture, 

'' .V canvas. 
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canvas, and into which no crotchets or vagaries could be introduced. 
Hay don did not much relish this. He rather wished to paint a 
difTcrent Napoleon, which he said would afford him more scope. 
This was exactly what Sir Robert was afraid of, and he pru¬ 
dently, and fortunately, even for the somewhat offended artist 
himself, persisted in requiring a facsimile of the thing which 
his excellent judgment had selected. 

Here we close all that we think j^t necessary to say of the artisL 
We see in his works and in his views «on art the same morbid 
influence as in his life and his death; and if there be spots in 
them that approach to talent, or even common sense, such as 
portions of the Solomon, the face of Lazarus, or the Napoleon 
musmg, they are obviously acculents too insulated aifll too few 
to save their author from tlie judgment of having been on the 
whole one of the most defective painters of his day. 

His personal character, at least as to probity, is even less satisfac¬ 
tory. He was, it appears, a good husband, an affectionate father, 
and—a less ordinary merit—a kind and even fond step-father ; 
his ideas of liis own merit were so high that he did not conde¬ 
scend to envy any one; and even when he could not but remark 
with some degree of mortification the successes of his acquaint¬ 
ances and friends—Jackson, Wilkie, Landseer, &c.—it was rather 
with wonder than resentment— non equidem invideo—miror magis ; 
and his spleen is rarely directed against the merits of the man, 
however violently against the depravity of public taste. What 
he may have been in ordinary social life we know not, but 
the journals afford such innumerable instances of friends made 
and lost, and yet regained, and of dupes deceived and cheated, 
but who were still willing to he deceived and cheated to the 
last, that we cannot doubt tliat he must have had, under 
a decided air of vulgar arrogance, considerable plausibility, 
and even attraction—pcrhajfs naturally—certainly when he had 
any point to carry. We must repeat, however, that his ordinary 
resources on such oc(;asions wore of a coarser kind—impudence 
and importunity, which he wouhl strain till the string broke; 
and when it did, would coolly knot it up again and endeavour 
to go on playing the same tune as if nothing had happened. His 
friendly appreciation of a rival—his monstrous vanity—and his 
frequent candour, originality, and sagacity of observation, are 
curiously illustrated in the following contrast between Wilkie 
and himsdf:— 

‘ Wilkie’s system/ says Haydon, * was Wellin^on’s—principle and 
prudence, the groundworke of risk. Mine thatof Napoleon—edacity, 
with a defiance of principle, if principle was in the way, I got into 
prison: Napoleon died at St. Helena. Wellington is living and 

honoured, 
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honoured, and Wilkie has had a public dinner given liim at Home, the 
seat of art and genius, and has secured a competence; while 1 am as^* 
poor and necessitous os ever. Let no man use evil as a means for the 
success of any scheme, however grand. Evil that good may come of 
it is the 'prerogative of the Deity alone^ and should never he ventured 
at by mortals *—lu 14G. 

Who could have expected that an identification of Wilkie and 
Wellington, Buonaparte and ^aydon, would cntl in a maxim of 
such depth ? and, strangest of all, this maxim was solemnly re¬ 
peated ia a paper entitled * Last Thoughts of H, B, Haydon^ 
half~pa^t ten^ —that is, five minutes before his suicide. Tims he 
sealed by his end the inconsistency—the insanity of his life. 

Next td, or even beyond, the records of his artistic labour, the 
most prominent feature of liis journals are the disgraceful 
manceuvres by which he endeavoured to escape from the pecu¬ 
niary difliculties in which his folly and improvidence had ‘ steeped 
him to the very lips.’ There is move in these journals about 
£. s. d, than, we believe, are to be found in all the biographies 
of English artists put together ; and in llaydon^s case, whenever it 
came to a question of payment, they were only the symbols of 
Lies—Shifts—Dishonesty. He seems to have out-Sherubmed 
Sheridan. In breaking promises he was stronger than bier- 
cules. He ‘ robbed Peter to pay Paul ’—and di<l not pay Paul 
—nay, he cozened Paul into paying I’cter. 

We spare our readers the odious details of this nature which 
swarm especially in the last volume, but they will not be oflende<l 
at one specimen in which professions of honour and acts of 
knavery are ludicrously blended:— 

^ Feb, 3, 1843.—In an hour and a half I had 10/, to paj'- upon my 
hoTtoury and only 21, loj. in my pocket. I <lrove away to Newloii 
and paid him the 21, 15^., and borrowed 10/. 1 then drove away to 

luy other friend, and paid him the 10/. and borrowed 5/. more—hut 
felt relieved I had not broke iny honour V —iii. 223. 

FalstafF would not have talked so disrespectfully of honour if 
he could have guessed that it could have helped a man having 
only 21, 15r. to satisfy two creditors and to return with a balance 
of 5/. in his pocket. The sums are small, but in the dexterity of 
the thing old Sherry never accomplished a greater feat. 

We are sorry to say that we ourselves could supply some other 
ludicrous and some lamentable instances of a similar (diarac ter, 
but, as w'e have said, his own journals arc full of them ad vau^ 
seam. There is one class of them, however, which requires dis¬ 
tinct reprobation f he had the unpardonable dishonesty of inducing 
some of the young and inexperienced pupils whom his preten¬ 
sions and farfanmnades had procured him to sign bills, on which 
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be raised money, leaving the poor youths and their families to get 
out of the scrape how best they could. The conclusion of this 
humiliating chapter of his life is that he lived in an agony of 
p(?cuniary difficulties, amounting, as he tells us over and over 
again, to madness^ and that certainly was sufficient to have pro¬ 
duced it in a sounder mind. He was in custody of bailiffs and 
in sponging-houses oftener than we can reckon up; he was four 
times in j)rison, and twice passed through the Insolvent Courts, 
without having jiaid his creditors a penpy; and he died at least 
3000/. ill debt—and this after having received more benevolent 
patronage (which we distinguish from a mere purchasing patron- 
agc'), more pecuniary assistance, more indulgence, more liberality, 
and in fact more charity, than any artist that we have dither read 
or heard of. 

VVe must now say a few wonls of his literary efforts. His 
father had been, we have heard, connected with the newspaper 
press, and may ha\e given him a turn that wav. His first at¬ 
tempts were some skirmishes with Mr. Leigli Hunt in his own 
paper (the Examiner) on artistic points, in which he proclaims 
hiiiisclf the victor; but he soon drew his goosequill weapon in his 
own (piarrcl. The Academy bad hui}g his Dentatus in the ante¬ 
room, in cpiito as good a place, we then thought, and still think, 
as it deserved, an<I which we believe it owed rather to the name 
of the patron, Lord Mulgrave, tlian to the merit of the picture. 
To this cruel, this shameful injustice, as ho called it, Haydon 
at,tri])uted, not only the failure of that picture, but the blasting 
of all the hopes and prospects of his whole subsequent life; 
and juore immediately a difference with Sir George IJeauinont 
about the dimensions of a subject from Macbeth, which Haydon 
j)ersisted most perversely in painting of a size too I)ig for Sir 
George’s walls, and which, in fact, when his good-nature was, 
we may say, bullied into takiflg the picture, was so large that it 
could only be hung on the staircase of lus country-house. 
About this time, too, Mr. Payne Knight had given some very 
d('preciatory, and certainly niistakeii, opinions on the Elgin 
marbles,* which I^aydon affected to take under his special pro¬ 
tection ; and, sore with his own grievances, in which lie somehow 
blended Payne Knight, he declare<l war against the Patrons, 
tlio Connoisseurs, the Academy, and the whole artistic world :— 

4 

^ Exasperated by the neglect of my family, tormented by the con¬ 
sciousness of debt, cut to die heart by the cruelty of Sir George, 
fearful of the severity of my landlord, and enraged at the insults from 
the Academy, I became furious. An attack on tk. Academy and its 
abominations darted into my head. I began by refuting an article by 


* See Q. J/ev., v. xiv., p. 633. 
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Payne Knight on Barry in the Edinburgh Review, which oame out in 
the previous year. 

‘ To expose the ignorance of a powerful patron (thus offending the 
patrons), and to attack the Academy (thus ini^uring an alliance of the 
Academicians with tlie patrons), would have been ut any time the very 
worst and most impolitic thing on earth. I should have worked away 
and been quiet. My picture rose veiy high, and was praised. The 
conduct of Sir George was severely handled. People of fashion were 
beginning to feel sympatliy. Ir. fact, had I been quiet, my picture 
woul(J have sold, the prize of three hundred guineas would have been 
won, and in a short time I might in some degree have recovered the 
shock his caprice had inflicted. « 

‘ But, no : I was unmanageable. The idea of being a Luther or 
John Kndx in art got the better of my reason. Leigh Hunt encouragetl 
my feelings; and without reflection, and in spite of Wilkie’s entreaties, 
I resolved to assault. “ Hunt,^’ said Wilkie, ‘‘ gets his living by such 
things; you will lose all chance of it. It is all very fine to be a 
reformer; but be one with your pencil, and not with your pen.” ’— 
i. 163"4. 

All bis other friends gave the same advice as the wise and 
gentle Wilkie, but poor Haydon was incapable of taking advice 
even from adversity, that general •* tamer of the human breast/ 
He continued during the rest of his life to write on these subjects 
with considerable dogmatism and wearying pertinacity. We had 
incessant appeals on behalf of ^high art' and of the necessity of 
‘ public patronage,’ but they ceased to command any attention 
as soon as the public saw in Haydon’s own canvases what he 
considered ‘ high art,' and that the chief exercise of ‘ public 
patronage ’ that he proposed was the purchase of his own unsale¬ 
able works and the employment of his own unmanageable 
pencil. Mr. Taylor, not without hesitation, asks us to allow to 
Haydon at least the merit of having rung the bell to the recent 
improvement of the public taste od subjects of art, and especially 
to ther decorations of public edifices as commenced in the new 
Houses of Parliament. We are somewhat sceptical as to the im- 
provemenL On the paints of taste and execution we must suspend 
our judgment till we see not only what is don^ but how, when the 
first novelty is over, these works will appear deserving of the— 
we may call it—eternity for which they are destined. Haydon 
himself would have been shocked at the idea that the taste of 
the nation was to be for ever embodied in the productions of 
West, or Northcote, or Fuseli: will another generation be more 
tolerant of the artists of the present day? We can only 
say that we agree with Haydon that the grand exhibition of 
cartoons in Westminster Hall affords but little hope that the 
adornments of the Parliamentary Palace will stand the test of 

* • time 
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time any better than ‘ the sprawling saints of Verrio and Laguerre/ 
which were the admiration of the beginning of the last century— 
the ridicule of its middle days—and the neglect, if not contempt, 
of its conclusion. We do not think that the climate of our 
country, the capacity of our public edifices, or the genius of our 
people, is favourable to this style of decoration, and we fear that 
the greatest advantage to be hoped from it—the employment of 
a dozen artists practising a style incompatible with domestic 
decoration, and therefore incapab*le of supplying an adequate 
personal livelihood to its professors—wifi not at all fulfil tbfe ex¬ 
pectations that are formed from^ h. Where, if we may venture to 
ask so simple and so merely practical a question, are tvalls to be 
found to afford space, and, of course, employment, that«is to say, 
bread, to the new generation of artists whom we are endeavouring 
to rear in this department? In sliort, we doubt the mere material 
practicability of any such general scheme, and we are equally 
susi)icious that, to whatever degree we attempt it, an appeal to 
the next generation may reverse our judgment, and decide that 
bare walls would do less discredit to tlic national taste than the 
things with which Haydon’s theory of * high art’ would cover 
them. , 

We throw out these considerations with the less reluctance 
because wc cannot discover that, of the many Ministers, States¬ 
men, Patrons, and lovers of the art, whom Haydon so incessantly 
solicited on this subject (iii. 175), any one appeared disposed to 
countenance the general principle of public patronage on the 
scale and in the style in which it was advocated. 

We now arrive at a new and even more painful phase of the 
poor man’s mania. In the midst of all these wild and wayward 
extravagances, and these reiteratecl instances of culpable miscon¬ 
duct, we arc at first startled, an<l afterwards shocked, at the intro¬ 
duction of frequent and energetic prayer — shocked, we say, 
because these solemn addresses lO God are grievously misplaced 
in such a journal, and arc themselves too often conceived in a 
tone the very reverse ot what a really devout spirit would 
have prompted. God forbid that we should under-value the 
feeling that ought^in all circumstances, but especklly in oui* 
troubles and adversities, to seek for Divine protection and sup¬ 
port; but the piety of a well-regulated mind is secret, spon¬ 
taneous, unostentatious—it docs not compose elaborate forms of 
prayer, copy them carefully into journals, and leave them to 
executors for publication, mixed up with all the promiscuous 
trash of common life,* On this subject Mr. T£^lor says— 

^ I liave 


* It cannot be too often noticed that the collection and publication of Dr, Jolineotj’s 
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^ I have inserted this and other like utterances of devotion that my 
readers may see what Haydon’s prayers were—how compounded of 
submission and confidence, and in their constant demand for success 
and personal distinction how unlike that simple and general form of 
petition which Christ has left us as the model of supplication to our 
Father who is in heaven. Haydon prays as if he would take heaven 
by storm; and though lie often ai^ks for humility, I do not observe that 
tlie demands for this gift bear any proportion to those for glories and 
triumphs. Ilis very piety had s^omething stormy, arrogant, and self- 
assertive in it. He went (Vi so praying from his arrival in London to 
the very time of his death ; and throughout his prayers are of tlie same 
tenor. I shall not therefore think ^t necessary to introduce them in 
future, unless when they are so interwoven with extracts that 1 cannot 
honestly separate them/—ii. 41. 

Mr. Taylor has not adhered to this jnditnous resolution; lie 
has subsequently given a great deal more of these imprecatory 
prayers than could be, in any view, necessary ; and which, we 
think, must produce a most painful sensation in the mind of every 
reader. We shall not be led to follow his example ; but we 
think it right to give two or three short specimens of this strange 
style of devotion, as corroborative of our opinion of his habitiml 
state of mind. It was his custom <o inaugurate all his important 
movements (and frequently the most trivial) with a prayer. Here 
is that on the opening of his exhibition of Lazarus:— 

‘ O God, Thou who hast brought me to the point, bring me through 
that point. Grant, during the exhibition, iiotliing may happen to dull 
its success, but that it may go on in one continual stream of triumphant 
success to the last instant. O Godj Thou knowest I am in the clutches 
of a villain ; grant me the power entirely to get out of them^for Jes^is 
Christas sake. Amen. And subdue the evil disposition of that vil¬ 
lain^ so that I may extricate myself from Lis power, without getting 
further into it. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, with all 
my soul.’—ii. 47. 

There is no reason to suppose that he was in the hands of any 
villain: the creditor may have been a lenient, perhaps an indul¬ 
gent one—for the extent of indulgence that Haydon received 
from his creditors in general, even those he us^ed worst, is hardly 
to be believed; and wc often find him one day abusing a man 
for his rigour whom next day he thanks as a benefactor. 

Again:— 

prayers by Dr. Straban was surreptitious and without the slightest authority from 
Johnson himself. They were occasional prayers which be probably wrote out and 
kept by him for future use and reference, and of which he undoubtedly did not and 
never would in any Bt<te of mind have sanctifnifd the publication. Tliey were no 
doubt of tliat class of .papers of which, when Roswell asked him how he would have 
felt if he had carried thfm oif, Johnson said, *1 believe 1 should have gone mad.’ 
Dr. Strahah’s publication wai wholVy-unjustifiable. 


^ June 
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^ June Lst.—O God, I thank Thee that this day I have safely placed 
my cartoons in Westminster Hall, Prosper them ! It is a great day 
on my mind and soul. I thank Thee 1 have lived to see this day. 
Sparc my life^ 0 Lord, until I have shown Thy strength unto this 
generation^ and Thy power unto that which is to corned —^iii. 229. 

By and by comes a reflection, of which the moral is more ob« 
viuus than tlic modesty 

* 17th.—Perhaps (3od may punish me, as he did Napoleofij as an 
example, for pursuing a great object \^th less regard to moral principle 
than became a Christian — that is, raising money to get thsough, 
careless of the means of repaying; though 1 had reason to hope the 
aristocracy Avould have helped me, by purchasing, to keep my word.* 
—iii. 230. 

He chooses to forget that the aristocracy, and the democracry too, 
had helped and helped him till he had wearied them with never- 
endinir improvidence and ncvor-inending incapacity; yet he pur- 
sued tlie same reckless course cv'cn when all reasonable hope was 
exhausted—everything was exhausted except his self-sufficiency 
and tliese wayward formulas of devotion. Sometimes they burst 
out into raging insanity:— 

‘ Alexander the Great [one of his last abortions] Avas before me. 
A mutton chop on the coals. . My chop Avas cooked to a 

tee ; I ate it like a Red Indian, and drank the cool translucent 
Avitli a gusto a wine connoisseur knows not. I then thouglit the 
distant cloud aa^s too much advanced; so toning it down with 
black, 1 hit tlie mark, and pronounced the Avork done. lo Peean I 
and I fell on my hnees^ and thanked God^ and bowed my forehead 
and touched the ground, and sprung up, my heart beating at the anti- 
cijxitioii of u greater AVork, and a more terrific struggle. 

‘ I'his is B. li. Haydon—the real man—may he live a thousand 
years! and here lie sneezed. Lucky !'—iii. 244. 

We have really some compunction in copying these things, 
the number and extravagance tof wliich, cAcn after Mr, Taylor^s 
wholesale curtailment and expuigation, are beyond what any one 
could liaA'e imagined. We shall conclude with one which, though 
short, seems to us the essence of his madness. He expects that 
the Deity is to avenge his quarrel with the Royal Commissioners; 
but he seenis almost in doubt which, his Heavenly Champion or 
the Commissioners, may have the best of it;— 

‘ I trust in God, and w'c shall see Avho is roost powerful—H e or the 
Royal Commission. We shall see! *—iii. 302. ^ 

The result of this supposed trial of strength was the most 
miserable year of the poor man's life, terminating in his more 
miserable death I The competition for designs, to embellish the 
new Houses of Parliament had accomplished what had heen the 
professed object of his whole life, and afforded him the test 

• which 
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which he had so passionately desired of his self-conceived 
powers. The result was—as every one, we believe, who knew 
the man and his works expectted—a total, a humiliating failure. 
It probably broke his heart, though he was too obstinate to con¬ 
fess that it subdued his sjpirit. It moreover destroyed the hopes 
with which he had continued to inspire the few indulgent be¬ 
lievers in bis genius who bad hitherto helped him through his 
difficulties. He now attempted again, as he had often done be¬ 
fore, a separate exhibition of his recent works; here, too, the 
failure was complete. Then come the approach and consum¬ 
mation of the final catastruplic, traced up to the last moment 
with as steady a hand and not less apparent rationality than any 
former portion of these melancholy records. This miiribund 
nanativc we shall now transcribe, w'ith little interruption or 
abridgment, to its sad conclusion. 

^ May 5th, 1846.— Came home in excruciating anxiety, not being 
able to raise the money fur my rent for ttie [Exhibition] Hall, and 
found a notice from a broker for a quarter's rent from Newton my 
old landlord for twenty-two years. For a moment my brain was con¬ 
fused. 1 had paid him half, and therefore there was only 10/. left. I 
went into the painting-room in great misery of mind. That so old a 
friend should have chosen such a monient to do such a thing is painful.’ 

e « 

* June llth.—I have 15/. to pay to-morrow without a shilling. 
Howl shall manage to get seven hours’ peace for work, and yet satisfy 
my creditors, Heaven only knows. 30/., Newton, on the 25th— 
31/. 17s, 6d., Newman, same day—26/. 10 a'., Coutts, on the 24th— 
29/. 16^. 9d,, Gillotts, on the 29th—17/. 10^. 6d, to baker: in all, 
1J6/. 14s. lOd. this month, with only 18^. in the house; nothing 
coming in; all receivefl; one large picture painting and three more 
getting ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In God alone 1 trust in hunii- 
lity.’-iii. 315-16. 

‘ 12th.—O God ! carry me through the evils of this day. Amen. 

* 13th.—Picture much advancecT; but my necessities are dreadful, 

•owing to my failure at the Hall. In God alone I trust to bring me 
through, and extricate me safe and capable of paying my way. O 
God! it is hanl, this struggle of forty-years, but Thy will, and not 
mine, be done, if it save the art in the end, O G&d, bless me through 
all my pictures, thi* four remaining, and grant nothing on earth may 
stop the completion of the six. ^ 

^ 16th.—^I sat fr^ two till five, staring at my picture like an idiot. 
My brain pressed down by anxiety and anxious looks of my dear Mary 
and children, whom I was compelled to inform. I dined after having 
raised money on all oar silver to keep us from want in case of acci¬ 
dents. % , e 

‘ I had written jto Peel, Duke of Beaufort, and Lord 

Brougham, saying I bM."a k{^vy sum to pay. 

^ Who 
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tind blazed out into a frank confession of the real object of the 
Reformers:— 

‘ Tlie success of American independence has been the torch which 
has lighted the world for the last fifty years. It will now never cease 
blazing till cheap governments are established. The Coronation of 
George IV. mag be considered the setting^sun of that splendid impo¬ 
sition — Monarchy' —ii. 289. 

Such opinions brought their professor into rominunication with 
the Rirminghain Trades’ Unions, whojp the Whigs had excited 
and trained info a formidable array with the object of carrying 
tlie Reform Hill by physical fotfce^ if all other means should f?iiL 
Havdon, whoso patriotism did not make him forget the only 
object that we believe ever very seriously occupied his thoughts 
•—that of getting employment and money—endeavoured to raise a 
subscription at liirmingham for a picture to represent the meeting 
of those Ihiioiis at IVewliall Hill, near that town. A subscrip¬ 
tion was ctumnenccd, and Haydon—not unnaturally, we think 
—a))plied to Lord Grey to countenance it. It seems that Mr. 
l"a>lor does not give us this portion of Haydon’s journal in e.r- 
te/istfj but inl(Tcalates the following observation of his own:— 

^ Haydon, with his usual audacity, wrote to Loul (irey to ask his 
patroiiag(‘ f(»r tlie picture. This vas, of course, at once refused; but 
the refusal, which api»roved itself on retlectioii to the painter’s better 
judgment—[[loor IJaydon’s judguieiit!]—was softened by Earl Grey’s 
readiness to give nny assistance in his power to a painting on any sub¬ 
ject connected with the llefonu Bill to which the same objections did 
not apply/—ii. 308. 

W(' do not dispute Ilaydon’s audacity, but on this occasion we 
think he had good wanant for his ap])lu*atiori; for Mr, Taylor 
tells us tliat Hayden's account of his comrnuni<*ations with the 
leaders of the Unions makes some curious disclosures, and shows 
liow near in their opinion matters were then to a revolution^ and 
presently after it appears that one of the reinstated cabinet minis¬ 
ters—Lord Durham, Lord Grey’s son-in-law—told Mr. Attwood, 
the leader of the Unions, that ‘ they owed their places to them ’ 
{ih, 310). There ^was surely no great audacity in asking Lord * 
Grey to countenance a picture of an event to which his colleague 
and son-in-law confessed they owed their places. When, how¬ 
ever, Haydon produced bis sketch of the Unions’ meetings to 
his Lordship, he found that— * 

‘ Lord Grey did not speak of the Unions as'he ought. He seemed 
to think tiiem subjects beneath my pencil; and when I put my Sketch 
into his hand, he replaced it in mine without a wOrd^—ii. 312. 

We are not at all surprised at Lord Grey’s reluctance to see any 
memorial of that scandalous and indeed = treasonable'transaction, 

2 R 2 ‘ nor 
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nor that he should have been glad to escape from all further con¬ 
cern with the Trades' Unions by proposing to the painter a less 
ticklish subject—the great Reform dinner in Guildhall. There 
is no doubt that he and some of his colleagues were frightened 
at the storm they had raised. Even the morning after the tri¬ 
umphal banquet^ Haydon found that— 

* Lord Grey was shaken .... the ministers all seeming afraid of the 
people.*—ii. 313. ^ * 

The collecting the portraits for that picture brought Haydon into 
what was his great delight—communication with eminent men ; 
and while his pencil was emplc^ed on their features, his pen 
made sketches of their manners and talk :— 

* There is/ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ much in these transcripts of opinions, 
judgments, impressions, scandals, and on dits^ which might figure very 
effectively in a chronique galante^ or a secret history of the time; but 
the period is too recent to admit free use of such confidence, even if it 
were fair to make public what was certainly never meant to meet the 
public eye' —ii. 333. 

We have nothing to say against the principle thus laid down, but 
that we are at a loss to reconcile it with what Mr. Taylor has 
done throughout all the rest of Ihe publication. If by ‘ not 
being meant to meet the public eye' he means not meant, by 
Haydon^ it is at variance with both Haydon’s and Mr. Taylor's 
explicit declarations that he meant it all to be printed ; if it 
means ‘ not hy Haydon's interlocutors^ then we ask Mr. Taylor 
whether he thinks that Sir George Beaumont, Sir Charles Long, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, and a hundred others, could have wished, or meant, or 
imagined, that their accidental observations should be exposed 
‘ to the public eye,' any more than Lord Grey or Lord 
Durham. Our readers will not fail to observe the exact periorl at 
which Mr. Taylor's scruples appear to begin and end. 

We think it right to enter this slight protest against what 
seems to us like a unilateral delicacy—though practically there 
seems little to complain of. Our specimens of this portion of 
the work shall be confined to a few prominent names of persons 
now no more. 

‘ Lord Melbourne is the most delightful sitter of any, and I am. 
always brilliant with hini. He seems equally pleased with me. I feel 
at my ease. He is a shrewd man, and is not satisfied with random 
reasons. I was talking about art, and he brought me to an anchor for 
a minute by asking me a question that required reflection to refute, and 
set me thinkW^Mn he was mne,'—^li: 331. 

‘ October^ l^h. TLord Melroume relished my stories, and was ex¬ 
tremely af&ble and amiable* He has a fine hesA^ and looked refined 

and 
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and handsome. As he was leaving he saw Birmingham sketch: I 
question if he exactly relished it; it might be my fancy.*—ii. 320. 

It was not fancy—Lord Melbourne was at least as reluctant 
as Lord Grey to be associated with the Birmingham Unions, 
When he soon after became First Minister, his easy good-nature 
tolerated Haydon^s imj)ortunity, which his shrewdness and gaiety 
easily baffled. Lord Melbourne had found him out, and was 
amused at his extravagance:— ^ 

‘ Ijord Melbourne seemed to have a notiqn that I M'as a disap^inted 
enthusiast, whom he found it amusing to listen to, however absurd it 
miglit be to adopt my plans.’—ii. 332. 

This fortunate disposition of being amused at what bored other 
people was one of Lord Melbourne’s haj)py qualities :— 

‘ November 11th. The scene at the Lord Mayor’s dinner at Guild¬ 
hall last night was exquisite.. . . lii the ImlJ-room I said to Lord S., 

“ I^ord Melbourne enjoys it.” “ Tliere is nothing Lord Melbourne 
does not enjoy,” said he. 

' Can there be a finer epitaph on a man ? It is true of Lord Mel- 
Iwunic, wlio is all amiability, good-humour, and simplicity of mind.’— 
ii. 347-8. 

The following touches of Lord A1 thorp are characteristic :— 

* ] 8th. Lord Althorp sat to nu* in Downing-street. He is not so 
conversational as Lord Melbourne, but the essence of good nature. 

I said My Lord, for the first time in my life, I scarcely slept when 
Lord Grey was out during the Bill; w'ere you not deeply anxious?” 

1 don’t know,” said Lord Althorp, I am never very anxious.” 
Lord Althorp seems heavy. I tried to excite him into conversation.* 
—ii. 321-2. 

Ho certainly was not brilliant, but be had good sense, and made 
one of the soundest practical objections to Haydon’s theory of 
public patronage ;—■ 

‘ lie said, “ Would premiuuA be a good plan ? ” “ No, my Lord, 

cominissions are best.” Sometimes,’* said he, pictures make a great 
dash and are forgotten. Government might commit itself. Fifty 
years, I think, ou^ht to pass before a picture is bought^ * —li. 329-30. 

Lord Althorp deeply offended the dignity of the HistoricaL"" 
Painter by appointing to meet him and an engraver at the same 
hour. Haydon takes his revenge:— 

* Lord Althorp, who is a heavy man, stood up for the head, that the 
engraver might fooch it. The graceless way in ^hich he stood was 
irresistible. I co\ild paint a picture of such humour as would ruin 
me.’—ii. 33. 

But he was soon propitiated by Lord Althorp »good humour, and 
records with pleasure 

' a remarkable evidence of Lord Althorp’s goodness of heart. 


‘The 
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^ The Whigs had been d-g Attwood for a radical and a fool^ 

and begging me not to put him in. 

‘ Lord Althorp said, “ Oh yes, he was prominent in the cause. He 
ouglit to be in.” 'J'liis was noble; all party feelings vanished in his 
honest heart.^—ii. 344. 

The objection to Mr. Attwood must, we suppose, have arisen 
from the same politic but ungrateful desire that Lords Grey and 
Melbourne had already shown of repudiating the alliance with 
Unions, now that it had done ?cs w'ork. 

‘ THe Lord Advocate (Jeffrey) amused me delightfully, and talked 
incessantly; but there is a siiarp, cridcal discovery of wliat is defective 
in nature which is not agreeable, lie descril^ed Lord AltJiorp’s re* 
ception of him last May, when ho called to ask what he should do about 
Ids resignation, Mdiich was quite graphic. Lord Althorp’s swrelary 
could not give him any information, and l^ord Altliorp desired he 
would walk up stairs. Up Jetfrey walke^J. Lord Althorp had Just 
done washing, and one arm was bare above the elbow and rather liairy. 
His rtixor was in the other, and he was about to shave. Well, Mr, 
Advocate/^ said his Lordship, “ I have the pleasure to inform you 
that we are no longer his Ma jesty’s ministers. We sent in our resigna¬ 
tions, and they are accepted.” When they returned, Jeffrey called 
again. He was looking over his fowjing-pieces, and said to Jeffrey, 
“ Confound these political affairs; all my locks are got out of order,” 
in his usual grumbling, lazy way.’— ii. 33G-7. 

The following sketch is highly characteristic:— 

‘O’Connell’s appearance was on tlie whole liilarious and goml- 
natured. But there was a cunning look. lie has an eye like* a 
weasel. Light seemed hanging at the bottom, and he looked out with 
a searching ken, like Brougham, something, but not w'ith Ins depth of 
insight. 

‘I was first shown into his private room. A shirt hanging by the 
fire, a hand-glass tied to the wiiuiow'-bolt, papers, hats, briisije*^, wet 
towels, and dirty shoes, gave intimation of “ Dear Ireland.” After a 
few moments O’Connell rolled in, in a nioniing-gown, a loose black 
handkerchief tied round his neck, God knows how, a wig and u forag¬ 
ing cap bordered with gold lace. As a specimen of character lie 
began, “ Mr. Haytion, you and I must understand ^ch other about 
this picture. They say I must pay for this likeness.” “ Not at all, 
Sir,” This is the only thing of the sort that has liappened to me.’— 
ii. 351. 

‘ 7th.—Lord Ebrington came, and a very delightful sitting we had. 
1 asked him about Napoleon, He said he acknowledged the massacre 
at Jaf]& without the. least compunction, though he did not think him 
bloodthirsty.’—ii. 336. 

On the subjeck»of Buonaparte, .the following extract will not 
fail to interest our readers as the authentic evidence of that able 
and high-minded offieoiv. whom, the country has just lost—Sir 

George 
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Goor^c Corkbum—as to that portion of Buonaparte’s history 
witli which Sir Georafe was personally connected. We ini^ht 
also adduce it as a proof of the fidelity of Hfiydon’s notes, for the 
main facts and many of the expressions are given as we have 
more than once heard them frojn the lips of our distinguished 
friend:— 

—Last day of August. Sir George Cockbuni sat three- 
quarters of an hour at tlic Admiralty* T was dctcnniricd to bring him 
out about Napoleon; so, after a little preliminary chat, said, “Sir 
George, this is an opportunity which may never oecur again. Alay t 
ask you one or two questions? Yon may.*’ “ Why did vou think 
meanly of Napoleon ? ” “I’ll tell you,” said lie. “When! went to 
him with Lord Keith, T went prej>ared to admire him. f>e behaved 
violently; said 1 should pass over his radaevtu that he would not go to 
St. [lelcnu, and so forth. Not caring for all this, 1 said, “ At what 
hour shall I send the boat ?” I forget Sir George’s (‘ontinuation, for 
the servant eiirne in. After ansuering tlie servant, rather nettled at 
tlie interruption, lie went on to wiy, “ I came at the hour next day, to 
take Inin on bojird the llellerophon, prepared to use force, and ready 
even for bloodshed. To my utter w<mder he skipped away, and went 
Oil lioard without a word. After all those threats, wliat do you think 
of that? At dinner he talked* indecently before women, and burst 
forth, and gave roe a wJioIe history of his Kgyptian campaign, pufting 
liiIIiself grossly. In fact, he would fcalk of nothing but himself. When 
we got to St. Helena, w'e rode out to clioosc a situation. Tie wished 
to have the house in wliich a family were inatnntiy, 1 explained that 
a week’s notice was only decent. He said that he could sleep under a 
tent. As thej' rode down the hill 1 showed liim the room I meant to 
occupy. Napoleon said, “ That is the very room 1 sliould like so it 
Avas given up to Jiim. Then lie complainetl of the sentries; they were 
w'itlidrawii, and serge<ints put instead, 'riieii he complained of them, 
and gave his honour, if they w^ere removed, he w ould never violate his 
limits. I yielded, and that very niglit he went into the town. He 
then asked for the four thousiliid Napoleons taken from him, which 
was granted : and he bought up ^all the gold lace and green bai^e in 
the town to dress up his suite, and spent days in carving and arranging 
this gold lac^. Now these are iny reiisoiis for thinking meanly of him* 
He told me lies repeatedly; and, after granting him niy own room 
his own request, heVrote the Government that he hail been forced into 
one room.” *—iii. 236-7. 

The rest of our space must be dedicated to what Haydon 
tells us of his intercourse with the Duke of^Wellington. It is 
not, as our readers will believe, of much importance, but it 
develops some of the minor traits of the Duke’s character, of * 
whom it ihay be truly said that, being the greatest in great things, 
he was still great even in the smallest 

We have already seen that Haydon was in the habit of worry¬ 
ing 
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ing every man who had anything like a name; and he, of course, 
assailed the Duke of Wellington with tenfold importunity. The 
painter was by nature extremely impressionable, and high deeds 
mingled themselves up in his head with high art. He accord¬ 
ingly had (in spite of his short Reform fever) an enthusiastic 
admiration of the Duke, which seems to have stimulated the 
natural intrusivencss of his character. 

The Duke — besides his dislike to the tedium of sitting^ 
which lie would overcome on i^hat he thought proper occasions 
—hac>, as was well knowti, two decided principles—he would not 
submit to be made an object of painters^ or printscllers’ specula¬ 
tions^ and he shrunk intuitively from being made a party to any¬ 
thing thatehould look like his own glorific ation. When the contest 
about placing his statue on the fjreen Park arch was going on, 
Haydon obtruded on him a sketch of some plan of his own ; the 
Duke replied;— 

* Ixindon, August 11th, 1838. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr, Haydon, 
and returns the drawing enclosed in his note of the 10th. 

‘ The Duke is the man of all men in England who has the least to 
do with the at&ir which is the subject of Mr. ilaydon’s letter to him.’ 
—iii. 88. 

While the Nelson monument was in agitation, Haydon again 
attacked the Duke, who happened to be one of the committee. 
The Duke replied cpigrammatically:— 

‘ London, 24th May, 1839. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. 
The Duke is a member of the Committee for the execution of the plan 
for the erecting a monument to the memory of the late Lord Nelson. 
He is not the Committee, nor the Secretary to the Committee^ and, 
above all, not the Corresponding Secretary^ —iii. 98. 

Boys the printseller commissioned Haydon to paint the Duke 
musing on the field of Waterloo, as a pendent to the Napoleon. 
This directly crossed both the feelings which we have just men¬ 
tioned, and he answered laconically, ^ that he hoped Mr, Haydon 
-avould excuse him.’ Haydon was not to so repulsed: he 
wrote again. No answer. At last, Haydon—by some under¬ 
hand means—got sketches of his clothes and equipments, and 
by their help advanced the picture to a state at wliich he had 
the folly to tell thi Duke of the misconduct of his servants, and 
invite him to ratify it by inspecting the picture. This produced 
the following answer 

• ' ^ London, February 7th, 1835. 

^ Sir,—I received'last night your letter of the 6th, iu which you 
inform me that you had iqiplied to and obtained from my servant one 

of 
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of my coats, and that you had painted a picture of me which you 
wished me to see, and which was ready for the en^ver. 

^ You wrote to me on the 19th January to inform me that you had 
received a commission to paint a picture of me. I told you in answer 
that 1 had not time to sit for a picture. You then wrote to desire that 
I would order my servant to let you see my coat, &c., to which letter 
I gave no answer. You thought proper, however, to go to my ser¬ 
vant, and procure from him one of my coats, i&c., without any order or 
consent on my pstrt, and you now come to me to desire me to inspect 
the picture before it goes to the engraver. 

^ 1 have no objection to any gentleman \)ainting any picturer of me 
that lie may think proper; but if I am to have anytiiing to say to the 
picture, either in the way of sitting, or sending a dress, or in any other 
manner, I consider myself, and shall be considered by others, as re¬ 
sponsible for it, 

* I must say that I by no means approve of the subject of the pic¬ 
ture which you have undertaken to paint. Paint it if you please, but 
1 will have nothing to say to it. 

^ To paint the Emperor Kapolcon on the rock of St. Helena is quite 
a different thing from painting me on the field of battle of Waterloo. 
The Em|)eror Napoleon did not consent to be painted. But I am to 
be supposed to consent; and, moreover, I, on the field of battle of 
Waterloo, am not exactly in th^ situation in which Napoleon stood on 
the rock of St. Helena. 

^ But a painter should be an historian, a philosopher, a politician, as 
well as a poet and a man of taste. Now, if you will consider the sub¬ 
ject of the picture to which you desire me to be a party in tlie year 
1835, in any one of tliese characters, yon will see full reason why you 
should not choose that subject, and why I shoidd not consent to be a 
party to the picture.—I have the honour, &c. &c., WEX.iirNGTON.' 

Haydon, with incomparable audacity, returned to the charge; 
but the Duke was inflexible, and after three or four more letters 
from his indefatigable assailant, was forced to close the cor¬ 
respondence by a more cmpliatic answer, June 27tb, 1839, 

^ hoping that he will have sdme cessation of note-writing about 
pictures. 

The Duke knows nothing about the picture Mr. Haydon proposes 
to paint. 

^ At all events, Ife must decline to lend to anybody his clothes, arms, 
and equipmenU,’—iii. 103. 

We doubt whether the great Dispatches afford a stronger in¬ 
stance o( the Duke^s good taste, good sense^ and, above all, of 
bis inexhaustible patience, than this correspondence with so 
vexatious and obstinate a persecutor. • 

But in the autumn of the same year a numbei;,of principal gentle¬ 
men in Liverpool resolved to adorn their city with a picture of 

the 
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the Duke, and some active friends of Haydon procured him the 
commission. The chairman of the committee addressed the 
Duke in due form, and the Duke deeming this a public compli¬ 
ment with which he ought to comply, consented, and promised 
to sit when he should have leisure. Meanwhile Haydon was 
proceeding with tlic picture, and endeavoured to draw the Duke 
into some personal interference with its details. The Duke was 
true to his principle, and declined to have anything to do with 
the picture, but to sit as he had'promised the gentlemen of Liver¬ 
pool ; and, in fact, he neAfer saw it. 

At last, liowever, llaydon's great wish was completely ful¬ 
filled—the Duke invited him to \t"almer Castle, where he would 
sit to him^ and accordingly, on the 11th October, 1839, llaydon 
‘ made his appearance tliei'c, and was treated with an atten¬ 
tion which obliterated all recollection of the correspondence ; 
and at the close of the fourth evening, as he took his leave, the 
Duke said, ‘ I hope you are satisfied. Good bye.’ We wish 
we had room for every word of his notes of these four days : 
we must content ourselves with noticing some of the more general 
incidents and observations, partly to correct and partly to confirm 
them:— , 

^ The Duke talked of Buonaparte and the Abbe du Pradt, and said. 

There was nothing like hearing both sides.” Du Pradt, in his hook 
(lie was a fureur de ruemoires)^ says that, whilst a certain eonversotiou 
took place at WarsaAv between him and Napoleon, the Emperor was 
taking notes. At Elba, Napoleon told Douglas, who told ihe Duke, 
that the note he was taking was a note to Maret (Duke of Bassano), as 
follows: Renvoyez ce coqnin lit a son Archevvnue \_Arch€vvcld'\*^ 

‘‘ So,” said the Duke, “ always hear both sides.”’ 

There is here some mistake. Dc 'Pradt, in his book, says 
nothing about the Emperor’s * taking notes,^ and he does tell that 
Najioleon had written to Maret to recall De Pradt, and send him 
back in disgrace to Ills diocese, Tliere is no discrepancy at all 
between the Emperor and the Abbe. 

^ The Duke said, when he came through Paris in 1814, Madame 

Stael hsd a grand party to meet him, Du Pradt was there. In 
conversation he said, “ Europe owes her salvation to one man.” But 
before he gave me time to look foolish,” added the Duke, Du Pradt 
put his hand on his own breast, and said, ‘ C'eat mot I * ” ’—iL Ill. 

Here again there h some confusion in Hayden’s note of the 
anecdote. The expression attributed to the Duke^^ before I 
had time to look foolish *—sounds ^ like a kind of. anticipating 
vanity from whi^Jba was > entirely exempt; on the contrary, he 
teould. be remadub^y and notoriously dwf to any such insinua¬ 
tions 
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tions even from others; All his personal friends knew and used 
to smile at his grave and obstinate stupidity in not understanding 
allusions which were very clear to everybody else. But more¬ 
over, the celebrated egotism attributed to Do Pradt was made in 
a pamphlet published in 1816; and was, in fact, a misrepre¬ 
sentation of what the pamphlet did say; and, finally and con* 
clusively, this is stated to have occurred before Waterloo^ when 
our nortlicrn allies liad taken. Paris^ ami the English were only 
at Toulouse. So that it is impo^ible that tlie Duke should have 
then anogated to himself the deliverance of Europe—he that 
never arrogated anything. 

‘ The Duke wiid the natural state of man was plunder. Society 
was based on security of ])rojieriy alone. Tt was for that^objeet men 
assoeiatinl; aiirl lie thought we were coining to tlie natural state very 
fast.’—iii. 112. 

‘ lie said every Englishman m'Iio has a home goes to bed at night, 
lie found bivouacking was not suitable to the eliaracter of the English 
soldier: he got drunk, and lay down under any hedge. Discipline was 
destroyed. Ihit when he introduced tents, every soldier belonged to his 
tent, and, drunk or sober, he got to it before he went to sleep.'—iii, 112. 

‘ Some one said, Habit is second nature:” tlie Duke remarked, 

“ It is ten times naturdf' • 

Bacon, in his Essays, says much the same: ‘ Custom only 
doth alter and subdue nature.’ 

‘ I askeil the Duke if Caesar did not land hereabouts ? He said he 
believed near Kielihorough Castle.’— ib, 

‘ When I got to bed 1 could not sleep. (Tood God ! I tliniighf. hero 
am T tHr-a-iete with tlie greatest man on earth, and tiie noblest—^the 
conqueror of Napoleon ; sitting with liim, talking to him, and sleeping 
near him! His mind is unimpaired; his conversation powerful, hu^ 
morons, witty, argumentative, sound, moral. Would he throw his 
stories, frcsli from nature, into ids speeches, the effect would be pro¬ 
digious. He would double tlfeir impression. I am deeply interested 
and jxissionately affected. Goa bless his Grace! I repeat.’— ib* 
112 . 

‘ 12th.—At ten we breakfasted—tlie Duke, Sir Astley, Mr. Booth, 
and myself: he put me on his right. Which will you have, blaqjLj 
tea or green ? ” Black, your Grace.” ‘‘ Bring black.” Black was 
brouglit, and ate a liearty breakfast. In the midst, six dear, healtl^i 
noisy children were brought to the window's, [Lord and Lady Wiltoira 
—for one of whom sea air and bathing had been prescribe, and the 
Duke’s kindness had invited them all.] them in,” said the 

Duke; and in tliey came, and rushed over to him, saying, How 
d’ye do, Duke ? how d'ye do, Duke ? ” One boy, young Gray, roaieclj 
“I want some tea^ Duke,” You shall have you promise'not 
to slop it over me as you did yesterday.” Toast caind' tea were rim;in 

demand. 
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demand. Three got on one sidc^ and three on the otlier, and he 
hugged ’em all. Tea was poured out, and I saw little Gray try to slop 
it over the Duke’s frock-coat. 

^ He then told me to choose my room, and get my light in order ; 
and, after hunting, he would sit. 1 did so, and about two ho gave me 
an hour and a half. I hit his grand, upright, manly expression. lie 
looked like aji eagle of the gods who had put on human shape, and had 
got silvery with age and service. At first I was a little affected, but I 
hit his features, and all went off. Riding hard made him rosy, and 
dozy. His colour w^as fresh. All^the portraits are too pale. 1 found 
that to imagine he could hot go through any duty raised the lion. 
‘‘ Does the light hurt your Grace’s eyes ? “ Not at all.” And he 

stared at the light, as much as to say^ ‘‘ I’ll see if you shall make uie 
give in. Signor Light,” 

^ It was a noble head. I saw nothing of that peculiar expression of 
mouth the sculptors give him, bordering on simpering. His colour was 
beautiful and fleshy, his lips compressed, and energetic. I foolishly 
said, “ Don’t let me fatigue your Grace.” “ Well, sir,” he said, “ I’ll 
give you an hour and a lialf. To-morrow is Sunday. Monday I’ll sit 
again.” I was delighted to see him pay his duty to Sunday. Up he 
rose; I opened the door, and hold this as tiic highest distinction of my 
life. He bowed, and said, “We dine at seven.” 

‘ At seven we dined. His Grace took half & glass of sherry and put 
it in water. I drank three glasses, Mr. Arbuthnot one. We then 
went to the drawing-room, where, putting a candle on each side of him, 
he read the Standard, whilst I talked to Mr. Arbuthnot, who said 
it was not true Copenhagen ran away on the Reid. He ran to his 
stable when the Duke came to Waterloo after the battle, and kicked 
out and gambolled.’—iii. 114. 

Sunday came. All W'ent to church :— 

^ From the bare wainscoat, the absence of curtains, the dirty green 
footstools, and common chairs, I feared I was in the wrong pew, and 
very quietly sat myself down in the Duke’s place. Mr. Arbuthnot 
squeezed my arm before it was too late, and I crossed in an instant. 
The Duke pulled out his prayer-book, and followed the clergyman in 
the simplest way. I got deeply afiected. Here was the greatest hero 
in the world, who had conquered the greatest genius, prostrating his 
heart and being before his God in his venerable age, and praying for 
his mercy. However higli his destiny above my own, here we were at 
feast equal before our Creator. Here we were sttipped of extrinsic 
distinctions; and I looked at this wonderful man with an interest and 
feeling that touched my imagination beyond belief. The silence and 
embosomed solitude of the village church, the simplicity of its arcbitec* 
ture, rather deepened' than decreased the depth of my sensibilities. At 
the name of Jems Christ the Duke bow^ his silvery hairs like the 
humblest labourer, and yet not more than others, but to the same de* 
gree* He seemed ta^wish for no distinction. At the Epistle he stood 
upright, like a soldier ; and when the blessing was pronounced, he 

buried 
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buried his head in one hand and uttered his prayer as if it came from 
his heart in humbleness/— ib. 114, 15. 

^ The Duke after dinner took the Spectator, and placing a candle on 
each side of his venerable head, read it through, 1 watched him the 
whole time. 

* In one part of Lardner’s Life of him he says, He rode in front of 
fifty pieces of artillery, but God protected his head.'* I looked up and 
studied the venerable white head that God still protected. There he was, 
contented, happy^ aged, but vigoroi^g—enjoying his leisure in dignity, 
God knows, as he deserves. After reading till his eyes were tired he 
put down the paper, and said, There are a great many curiou^ things 
in it, I assure you." He then yawned, as he always did before retiring, 
and said, “ 1*11 give you an early sitting to-morrow at nine.*— 
115. 

Haydon says, ‘ P^very time you meet a Waterloo man, pump 
him. In a lew years they will be all gone—Duke and the rest/ 
The results of Haydon's imw jnimjdngs are neither numerous nor 
important, and some of them arc ratlicr apocryphal, or, at least, 
inaccurate. For instance :— 

‘ General Alava told Capt. Waller that, as he Avas joining the Duke 
early on the field [of thought to himself, I wonder how 

he feels and looks with Napoleon opposite/* The Duke shortly joined, 
and called out, in Ins bluff manner, ‘‘ Well, how did you like the ball 
last night? ** Putting up his ghtss, and sweeping the enemy's ground, 
he then said to Alava, “That fellow little thinks what a confounded 
licking he’ll get before the day is over.” '—iii. 313, 

Here is a slight confusion wdiich might throw a doubt over the 
whole story, which is, neverlljeless, substantially true. The ball 
was not on Saturday—the day before Waterloo—but on Thurs¬ 
day, the night before Quatrc) liras. It Avas when Alava joined 
liiin at QuatreBras that the Duke began talking of the ball and 
what was going on at Brusgcls, as lightly as if he had nothing 
else to think of. Alava slept at Brussels the night of the 17th, 
and it was when lie came to Waterloo, on the morning of the 
18th, that the Duke expressed in this homely way his confident 

hope of success, ^ 

In Haydon’s picture the Duke is standing quite alone on tlie 
field, and holding liis horse in a theatrical attitude. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, when he saAV the picture, obserA^ed this im¬ 
propriety :— ^ ^ 

‘ Lord Filzroy said, The Duke never holds his own horse.”' 

^ Lord Fitzroy said the Duke never came into the field but with as 
orderly dragoon, and never with a servant. At \^aterloo, the dragoon 
was killed.*—-iii* 104. 


Here 
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Here is an instance how careful we should be— 

To lose no drop of that immortal man.’ 

This simple fact of going into action with no servant, but with 
an orderly dragoon, reveals a characteristic principle : his reason 
was, ‘ that he had, in his opinion, no right to risk, for his own 
convenience, the life of a man not in tlie service and such was 
his reluctance to make any ctalage of his individual feelings, 
that we never heard of his givirg the reason of this peculiarity to 
any one, but to Lord Fit^roy, from whom we have had it, 

Haydon, liappcning to meet Lord Hill at dinner, asked him, 
as they were coming away in his Lordship’s carriage,— 

I-onl, was thcni ever any time of the day at Waterloo when 
you desponded ? ” “ Certainly not,” he replied. ‘‘ There never was 

any panic?” ‘‘No; there was no time of the ilay.” I said, “I 
apologise ; but Sir Walter Scott asked the Duke the same thiiig, and 
he made the same reply.” Lord Hill said in the simplest way, “ 1 
dare say.” ’—ii. 347. 

These quiet and laconic answers arc perfectly characteristic of 
Lord Hill—but the same confidence pervaded the whole Hritish 
army from the Duke to the drummer. 

We cannot bettor conclude this' selection of Hay don’s anec¬ 
dotes than with the following passage, which shoAvs his 
power both of observation and expression, in a light that 
renders still more surprising the aberration of his mind in all 
that related to himself and his art:— 

‘ If any man Avishes fo learn Iioav to suppress his feelings of exuKa- 
tion in success, and of despondency in iailure ; how to be modest in 
elevation, and peaceful in disappointment; hoAv to exercise power witJi 
humanity, and resist injustice when poAi'er is abused by others ; how to 
command inferiors Avithout pride, and to be obedient, w ithout servility, 
to the commands of others ; let Jiiiii read day and night the Dispatches 
of the Duke of Wellington.’—iii. 268-*' 
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‘Who answered first? Tormented by Disraeli, harassed by public 
business, up came the following letter:— 

‘ “ Sir, I am sorry to hear of your continual embarrassments. From 
a limited fund which is at my disposal 1 semi, as a contribution towards 
your relief from tliose embarrassments, the sum of 50f. 

‘ “ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ “ Rouekt Peel.’* 

‘ And this Peel is the Inaii w'ho has no heart! ’—iii, 310-17. 

* 

We must here stop to observe, as characteristic of his strange 
presumptuous piety, that in this, as in many other instances, we 
find him willing to attribute such unexpected relief to the imme¬ 
diate interposition of Providence, in reward of some good action 
done, or some bad one avoided, the merit of wliich, we are^soiTy 
to add, was in any ease small, and in most of them very pro- 
blematic al. In the present instanee, wes shall see, he had no com¬ 
punction about obtaining liooks when ho w'as in a state of j)enury 
that precluded any hope of being able to pay for them ; but ho 
thinks that Providence sent him this 50/., through Sir Robert 
Pc'el, as a reward for having resistesd an impulse to j)awn —that 
is, to steal them. 

‘ Til the morning, fearing Tshoulft be involved, I took down books 
I hud not })aid for to a young bookseller with a family, to return 
tliein. As 1 drove along I thomjht I miyht get mmiey on them* I felt 
disgusted at sucli a though r, aucl stopp(3d and told him T feared J was 
in danger ; and as he might lose, I begged him to keep them for a few 
days, lie was grateful, and in the evening came this 50/. 1 knoto 

what I believe 1 

‘ 18th.—O God, bless me through the evils of this day. Great 
anxiety. My landlord, Newttm, called : I said, “ I sec a quarter’s 
rent in tliy face, but none from me.” 1 appointed to-moirow night to 
sec him, and lay luifore him every iota of iny position. Cvood hearted 
Newton!” I said, “ don’t put an execution.” “ Nothing of the 
sort,” lie replied, half hurt. ^ 

‘ 20th.—O God bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 

‘ 2Ist, — Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

‘ 22iid.—God forgive me. Amen. 

• ‘ Finis 

of 

B. R. Haydon, 

‘ “ Stretch me no longer on this rough world.”— -Lear* 

‘ End of the twenty-sixth volume.^ 

To this Mr. Taylor adds:— 

‘ This closing entry was made between half-pas4ten and a quarter 
to eleven o’clock on the morning of Monday the 22nd of June. Befi>re 
eleven the hand that wrote it was stiff and cold in self-inHicted death. 
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Oa the morning of that Monday Ilaydoa rose early and went out, 
returning, apparently fatigued, at nine, lie then wrote. At ten he 
entered liis paintitig-rouin, and soon after saw his wife, then dressing to 
visit a friend at Brixton, by her hnsban<l*s special desire. lie embraced 
lier fervently, and returned to Ids painting-room. About a tpiarter to 
eleven Ids wife and daughter heard the report of fire-arms, but took, 
little notice of it, as they supposed it to proceed from tiie troops then 
exercising in the Park. Mrs, Ilaydoii went our. About an hour after, 
Miss Ilaydon entered the payitiug-rooni* and foifnd her father sfretche*! 
out <Iead before the easel on which stood his utifiidslu^d picture of 
Alfred and the first Brttish flury—his wldte hairs dabbled in blood—a 
half opened razor, smeared with blood, at his side—near it a small 
pistol, recently discharged—in Ins throat a frightful gash, and a buDct- 
wouikJ in his skull. A portrait of his wife stood ou a siuuller easel 
lacing his large picture. Ou a table near was his Diary (open at the 
page of that last entry), Ids watch, a Prayer-book (open at tJio (Sospel 
for the Sixtii Sunday after the Epiphany), letters addressed to his wife 
and children, and this paper, [containing his will, &c.] headed, Last 
Thauyhts of li. It, Ilaydon^ half-past ten : —No man should nse 
cprtaio enil for jirohahle r/oor/, however yreat the ohjeet. Lvil is the. 
prer ja tie of the Deity T '—in. 317-19. 

'' . ■ \v'<‘ |ia!ise in wonder aiuj aw’c at the fate of a man of liigli 
CO. ■ t on., which ho wanted the power to execute, and of innate 
piimiples of honour and piety which he had not strcnglli of mind 
to put in practice—of a life that was a series of inconsistencies 
and contradictions, of whicli nearly all that was rational was thcovy, 
and all that was jiractical, evil. Mr. Taylor says truly enough, 
that, ‘ interspersed with the unlovely portions of his life, there an? 
passages of good feeling and noble aspiration, which plead for a 
more lenient judgment of the man than I onyht perhfips to hoim 
for him ’ (il. 298). We venture to add, that all, as it seems to us, 
that human judgment can venture to say In explanation of this 
anomalous case, and in extenuati#n of his follies, his faults, and 
his concluding crime, is to repeat the early apprehensions of his 
family and the final verdict of the coroner—‘ He was mad — cer¬ 
tainly—he vxis madf 

We intimated at the outset that the only portion of these volumes 
that was not really painful to read were his numerous but de¬ 
sultory anecdotes of men and manners. They are too scat^red and 
frequently too n>inute to be brought within our scope or limits; 
but our readers, who must, we fear, be weary of the sad and 
vexatious tale we have had to tell, would have reason to complain 
if we did^not pr^ent them with some of the more pleasing parts 
of the work. 

. During the Reform fever, Haydon’s wild temper caught fire, 

and 
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It is almost needless to say tluit our .n ticle on The Listitutc of France 
Avas ill 1yi)(‘ before the iiitelli*i^eneeVe:iche(l us of the laincnted deafii of 
M. Ara;^o. Jf we could liave foren^ni the event, we could hardly 
have siiokcu A\itl) tjreater Maniilh of his jfenius, 1 hough Ave certainly 
should not have selected such an oeeasion to comment upon what we 
thought his injurious importation of political feeling into the regions 
<»f scienee. It is satisfactory to reflect that while any party heats into 
Avliich lie may liavc been led have expired with himself, his discoveries 
and writings will always survive to his right to b(* ranked among 
the most brilliant sararts of any age. At a moment like this we should 
have [ircferrcd to sink in obli\ion fite ]iarts of his car(.*er in which we 
(lilfert'd from liim, and to have dwelt solely (as we hope to do on a 
future occjision) upon those extraoTdinary acquirements Avhich have 
long been recognised by the uhole of Europe. 







